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The Most Progressive Step in 


the History of the Industry 7 
Five- Passenger Touring Car $900 NOW 


jE. introduction of 





' door touring car (Model 59) at $900 is probably the greatest e 
SN | '} single manufacturing stride ever made in this or any otherindustry. It HE 
A) Ht is an industrial leap directly due to the remarkable and economical pro- ne 
/\ gress of a giant institution. To start with, this car is a real automobile—not a little, 
; | frail, cramped machine, but a good, big, roomy car that is ample for five passengers. 
—“] And as a matter of fact it has more power than you will probably ever care to use. 
The motor is the famous Overland type—4x4!4—and will develop greater power than any other of a 
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our new five-passenger fore- 








similar bore and stroke. It has the fashionable fore-door body with door handles inside and with center 
control. And what is more it is built right — having the strength of cars that cost twice the price. 


upholstering is of good leather stuffed with 

hair. All trimmings are of the finest materials 
available. This new model from every possible 
comparative standpoint is the greatest value for the 
money that has ever been placed on the market. 


qi: People are apt to wonder why other manu- 


q In every respect it is beautifully finished. The 


facturers cannot equal this value. It is for 

just this reason: All manufacturing progress 
is due to better and larger manufacturing facilities; 
the most efficient methods of handling men, and the economi- 
cal marketing of goods. As any business increases its pro- 
duction costs decrease. The larger a factory output becomes, 
the better economical methods of manufacturing can be in- 


kind in the world. We employ more men— 

use more labor-saving automatic machinery 
and buy our raw materials in greater on 
than any other manufacturer. Our ou tput is 20,000 
cars a year. It costs about as much for the 5,000-car factory a 
to sell its output as it does for the factory making 20,000 cars, 1S : yi EEE 
consequently the cost of each car of the 20,000-car factory i is 
one-fourth that of the 5,000-car factory and the man who buys 
an Overland pockets the difference. 


q The Willys-Overland Company has no fixed 


q The Overland plants are the greatest of their aaN s 


indebtedness or bonds. It has no heavy 
interest dates to fear. The stock is a// owned 
by its president—John N. Willys. He personally 


corporated in the business. directs the entire organization. i 
Pins, locomotives, toothpicks or automobiles We are positive that no other manufacturer : 
can all be made at less cost when manufac- today can produce this car and sell it at this 
tured in great quantities than if made piece- price, except at financial loss. Write for cata- 

meal. Materials—steel, leather, hair, rubber, log E27 describing this car. It will be worth your és 

etc.—can all be bought at rock bottom prices if purchased i in while. This year we have 9 body styles, including runabouts, t 

the greatest quantities. These are existing commercial facts. roadsters, small and large touring cars, torpedoes and coupes. 

No man can dispute them. Horsepower runs from 25 to 45. Prices, $850 to $2000. . 

The $900 car is made in two body styles — five-passenger fore-door touring car and two-passenger torpedo roadster | 
Specificati 

Wheel base—105 inches. pecli ica 10ns Steering Gear—Worm and segment adjustable, 

Tread—56 inches. MODEL 59 16-inch wheel. ; 

Motor—4 inches by 4% inches. Cylinders cast Horsepower—30. Front Axle — Drop forged I section. 

cagestiey. L-head type, large sized valves, Clatch—Cone. Rear Axle — Semi-floating. 7 : ‘4 

push. mt oy chor ere i ar grb wcoes aes Ignition— Two independent eyetome, Splitdorf — Artillery, wood, 12 spokes, wide hub -i 
ning, silent, powerful motor. magneto and battery, one set of plugs. Seiens : Seti sein tate 4 ee: Pow 

ms Brakes — Internal di ternal contract- F ed sig ne eee ie 

ag a L Schebler (the best i oo ae ing, external contrac Tires — 32-inch by 33-inch. i . » | 


Transmission—Selective three speeds and re- 
verse, center control; F, & S. annular ball 
bearings. Frame — Pressed steel. 


The Willys-Overland Company 


Springs—Semi-elliptic front, three-quarter ellip- 
tic rear, 1% inch wide. 





Mohair top and glass windshield $50 additional. 


Quick detachable tires — The most rational, 
quickest operated, longest-lived tires made. 


Toledo, Ohio 
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FROM BOSTON TO WASHINGTON BY AIR-SHIP 


Harry N. Atwood, the young Boston aviator, recently completed the last leg of his remarkable 576-mile flight from 
Boston to Washington by alighting on the south lawn of the White House in his aeroplane, “Moth,” where he was 
rece:ved by President Taft. On behalf of the Aero Club Mr. Taft then presented the aviator witli its gold medal 
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Comment 


For These Reliefs, Much Thanks 

A great deal was accomplished last week. 

The reciprocity bill passed the Senate and be- 
came a law. 

The New York Legislature passed many bills 
and took a recess until September 6th. 

It was announced in London by Premier 
AsquitH that King Grorck would, if necessary, 
make enough new peers to carry the Liberal 
Parliament bill through the House of Lords in 
substantially the same form in which it left the 
House of Commons. 

In New York .an agreement about subways was 
reached by the Board of Estimate with the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Company, and was approved 
by the Public Service Commission, and as a conse- 
quence of it contracts were signed for five ‘sections 
of the Lexington Avenue route. 

These achievements wil] make considerably for 
peace of mind and repose of body in the month 
of August. The reciprocity agreement will not 
give universal satisfaction. Nothing does. But 
it gives a very much larger measure of satisfac- 
tion than things usually do, and it is a very 
encouraging step in the direction toward which 
the country has now set its face, and a very tall 
feather in the cap of President Tarr. That 
feather will be the Republican oriflamme in the 
next Presidential campaign, and our hard-shell, 
high-protection Republican brethren may as well 
grit their teeth and get used to shouting for it. 

The satisfactory part of the subway settlement 
is that work on the new tunnels will now begin at 
once. Otherwise the settlement is very imperfect- 
ly satisfactory, because the Interborough Company 
had to be left out of it. But none of the experts 
condemn it altogether. Their attitude is one of 
thankful resignation to a decision that seemed, on 
the whole, the best that could be reached under 
the circumstances by available means and men. 
They tell us. too, that the settlement does not 
settle who shall operate the new subways when 
they are finished, and that a chance still remains 
for the Interborough to come in as operator of 
the new lines that naturally belong to its system. 

It is a great relief to have the New York 
Legislature rest for a month. Of course it is a 
sinful body, but all Legislatures are prone to 
error, and the main difference is that some are 
more successfully restrained than others. Sins of 
omission and commission may be charged abun- 
dantly against our Albany legislators who are now 
resting, yet they did not do all things ill. They 
passed some excellent and very necessary laws— 
the law changing inheritance taxes, for one; they 
refused to pass some bad bills, and of those they 
did pass the Governor vetoed many. They did not 
venture, wary men, to lift the ban on_horse- 
racing; and yet, it seems to us, our present horse- 
race law might be improved. Isn’t horse-racing a 
little too good a dog to be killed to rid him of 
his fleas ? 


Mr. Osborn Will Now Rest a Spell 

Next to the Hon. Joun A. Drx himself no member 
of the. present Democratic administration has deserved 
more praise for the most creditable circumstance in 
the present Governor’s service, his vetoes, than the 
Hon. WILLIAM CHURCH OsBoRN, who yesterday com- 
pleted his task as counsel to the Governor and sailed 
on a well-earned vacation.—The Sun, July 20th. 


For weeks past, and particularly on infamously 
hot days, we have thought gratefully of Mr. 
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Osporn. So must every one have thought who 
has cared about the record made by the Democrats 
at Albany. As counsel to the Governor, his office 
has been to sit somewhere out of sight and ad- 
vertisement, and help the Governor do right. 
Doubtless he went away very tired, but the record 
has profited vastly by his labors. 

Good luck to him, and may he come back 
rested ! 


Mr. Wickersham Talks 

Attorney-General WickEersHAM has been talking 
a good deal, and about things which are so much 
in need of long and deep discussion that the next 
most useful service to saying the right thing about 
them and being approved is to say the wrong thing 
and be corrected. At Duluth on July 19th he talked 
to the Minnesota Bar Association about Federal 
regulation of corporations. The head-line writers 
say that he made radical suggestions, and speak 
of his “ advanced stand toward corporations.” To 


- our mind his discourse was more like figure- 


skating, where the performer makes some elegant 
gyrations, and comes back every time to the point 
from which he started. To do something like 
that was his avowed intention, for he professed 
“ merely to state the elements of a problem ” which, 
if wisely solved, will “scatter plenty o’er a smiling 
land,” and if boggled will raise hob. 

He discussed further regulation of corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce; deplored the de- 
parture from the early rule of law that one cor- 
poration cannot own stock in another; said it 
was probably too late to help that now; inquired 
whether we needed more regulatory legislation 
besides the SuerMAN Act and the laws prohibiting 
railroad rebates; admitted that conservative minds 
shrank from the idea of a commission to regulate 
interstate corporations as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulates railroads; discussed whether 
a Federal industrial commission, if invented, 
ought to have power to regulate prices; and con- 
cluded that though “in theory it would seem 
that such a commission should have some power 
over prices, the practical difficulties in the way of 
so exercising such power as not to inflict a greater 
evil than that it is intended to cure are so great 
as perhaps to be insurmountable.” 

It seems a good office to promote discussion as 
to whether or not we want a Federal industrial 
commission to regulate corporations. Mr. WickrrR- 
SHAM did that, as was probably his intention, and 
the newspaper replies to his suggestion will make 
interesting reading for the administration. The 
World, for @xample, declares that we don’t want 
a commission to legalize monopoly, and that what 
the people demand is “the destruction of monop- 
olies and the restoration of freedom of trade.” 
Mr. Wickersiam would probably argue that that 
has already been accomplished. In a speech on 
July 21st at Hancock, Michigan, he said: 


Some people are saying that these [recent] de- 
cisions [of the Supreme Court] don’t really mean any- 
thing; that the big trusts will simply reorganize under 
other forms and go on just as before. Don’t believe 
any such talk. Take my assurance for it that those 
big combinations are going to be split up into a num- 
ber of separate and distinct parts, no one of which 
shall have any connection or control over any other 
and no one of which shall have so large a percentage 
of the business as to be anything like a monopoly. 


Thirty-five Standard Oil Companies 

The papers report that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, obeying to the best of its ability the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court, is being split up 
into thirty-five companies. Each holder of a 
certificate.for one share of Standard Oil stock is 
to receive thirty-five certificates for stock in 
various companies in place of it. The Standard, 
it seems, might be dissolved into 125 companies, 
since it includes that many, but it is advised that 
if split up into thirty-five it will probably be legal. 

Of course these changes involve a huge amount 
of work. Of course, too, they are economically 
wasteful. They may send up the price of oil and the 
ether petroleum products. That is a sad reflection, 
but the fight against the monopolistic corporations 
is not immediately a fight for cheaper commodities, 
but for restriction of power. Competition is still, 
we suppose, the life of trade and the great in- 
centive to cheapening of all processes of manu- 
facture, but it is an expensive stimulant when 
artificially induced. To split up such an organiza- 
tion as the Standard Oil Company seems like 
pulling apart a great machine and compelling its 
various parts to do their work separately. 

When morals and economies conflict and morals 
win, it is excusable for the philosopher to scratch 
his head and wonder how things are going to work 
out. That is what the philosophers are doing 
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They will have 
a chance to see, for it is evident that the big con- 
cerns intend to do their best to do business legally. 
But morals and economies belong together, and in 


abundantly at the present time. 


the end must get together. Efficiency is moral; 


waste is immoral. 


To Stop Flopping 

Word comes from Paris of three hundred suc- 
cessful experiments with the stabilisator, an in- 
vention which automatically steadies the equi- 
libriums of aeroplanes, and keeps them from 
upsetting in coming to earth. It sounds like a 
good thing, and they tell us that the inventor, 
M. Dourre, is supplementing it by another con- 
trivance to maintain a lateral equilibrium, and 
expects to revolutionize aviation. 

This is encouraging news as well as interesting. 
It makes one feel that great public needs are pretty 
sure to inspire remedies. It helps one’s faith that 
if the Supreme Court has not already offered a 
sufficient stabilisator to the trusts, somewhence 
there is one coming to them. 


Campaign Publicity 

The Senate surprised the country when it took 
the House bill requiring the publication before 
election of all campaign expenses and made of it 
a far more drastic and sweeping measure than the 
House had—a measure which in some of its 
features goes beyond anything yet considered 
along this line. No doubt we shall in time: get 
our corrupt-practices acts, national and State, up 
to the English standard of inquisitorial thorough- 
ness, but in our present stage of progress toward 
that consummation the Senate bill strikes one 
as a very rapid advance—though we do not be- 
lieve it is a bit too rapid for the pace of public 
opinion. We believe public opinion will approve 
uot merely the requirement of publicity before 
elections, but also the hard-and-fast limitations 
put upon the candidates’ expenditures. 

One feature of the bill is particularly interest- 
ing, and that is the requirement that all promises 
of patronage shall be made public. Of course 
there at once arises the question whether it can | 
possibly be enforced, but it recognizes a principle 
which is certainly correct and which needs very 
much to be recognized and enforeed if our nomi- 
nations and elections are ever to be made really 
honest. The truth is that to buy support with 
appointive offices or with the promise of such 
offices is just as much bribery and corruption as 
to buy support with money or the promise of 
money. In one respect it is worse, since Uncle 
Sam is made to pay the bill, instead of the can- 
didate himself. Yet there can be no doubt that 
the average American politician—we had almost 
said the average political American—whatever he 
may think of bribery with money, accepts without 
question the practice of paying with public offices 
for all sorts of political services. In the States 
and in the nation alike the practice is wide- 
spread, though of course it is limited by the 
civil-service laws. 

We understand that the proposed new law does 
not apply to candidates for the Presidency and 
their campaign managers. We wish it did. We 
trust that it will be amended so that it will. If 
it ever does, it should bring about some mighty 
interesting developments. According to more than 
one book of intimate reminiscences—P.atr’s, for 
instance—nominations for the Presidency have 
been influenced, even determined, by agreements 
about patronage. Then there is the standing 
scandal of the system by which the delegates from 
most of the Southern States to Republican na- 
tional conventicns are chosen and controlled. 

But the bill as it stands is excellent, and a big 
gain. We trust the House will accept the Sen- 
ate’s amendments and that it will soon be a law. 


Pennsylvania for Wilson 

All the kinds of Democrats in Pennsylvania are 
for Wooprow Witson for President. The Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee has unanimously 
endorsed him. Remarks thereon the Springfield 
Republican: 

If the Guffeyites and the anti-Guffeyites can agree 
with such phenomenal ease on the question of a Presi- 
dential candidate, the entire Democratic party in Penn- 
sylvania can be depended upon to line up in support 
of the Governor. 

Sure! And any one on whom the entire Demo- 
eratic party in Pennsylvania can agree can prob- 
ably be trusted to get the entire Democratic vote 
of the country. 


New Jersey and Commission Rule 
Five cities in New Jersey have voted on the 
commission plan of government. Bayonne, Ho- 











poken, New Brunswick, and Jersey City have re- 
jected it. ‘Trenton only has adopted it. One way 
of looking at these results is to find that the re- 
form is not popular in New Jersey, since it has 
heen rejected by more cities ¢han have adopted it. 
Another way is’to find that the scheme is making 
some progress in New Jersey, since it is to be 
established in one city, whereas a little while ago 
it hadn’t the slightest footing in the State. 

Only time can show which of these two views 
is the reasonable and just one to take. The figures 
for Jersey City ought not to be very discouraging 
to Governor Witson and other advocates of the 
change. Out of a total vote of nearly twenty- 
five thousand the adverse majority was less than 
«fteen hundred, notwithstanding that both the 
party machines fought the proposal for’ all they 
vere worth—and Jersey City has long been a 
»retty completely machine-ruled town. Moreover, 
there was one feature of the contest which, rightly 
onsidered, ought to be encouraging rather than 
iscouraging to the commission-plan men. The 
campaign of their opponents was a campaign of 
lence. No arguments against the change were 
offered. Meetings and speeches were not employed 

influence public opinion. For this there would 
jardly be but one reason. The men who wanted 
+, beat commission government felt that it was 
wisest not to make the public acquainted with 
come at least of their real reasons for that course. 
‘That, by the way, has been the policy pursued by 
the opposition in other places in which this same 
question has come to a vote. In one Southern 
town, in which the antis won by a slight margin, 
they did not hold a single meeting, and not a 
single public speech was made on their side. 
Vheir vietory was attributed to the hard work of 
otice-holders and the unanimity of all those ele- 
ments in the population which had good reason 
to fear the thoroughgoing enforcement of the laws. 

Still, it must probably be conceded that Eastern 
cities are not taking to the commission idea as 
readily as those of the West and South. One 
explanation doubtless lies in the character of the 
population; the foreign element is probably harder 
to reach with new ideas than the native-born. 
But the strength of the Eastern party machines 
aud the power of the bosses are probably still 
more potent. factors in the situation. 


Baiting Heyburn? 

Ilow eame so wise and able a man as JOHN 
SiarPe WILLIAMS to be the sponsor for so unwise 
and unsupportable a proposition as a bill to ap- 
propriate $50,000 of Federal money toward the 
cost of a monument at Vicksburg in memory of 
the labors of the Confederate navy on the Mis- 
sissippi River during the Civil War? Perhaps the 
Senator from Mississippi takes pleasure in the 
voice of the Senator from Idaho, and roguishly 
brought in a bill to make him bray. But was it 
considerate to bring down upon his fellows the 
weary diatribes of Hreyspurn, and all for naught? 
Mr. WILLIAMS ought not to joke like that. 


Alabama Getting Wet Again 

Alabama’s experience of State-wide prohibition 
has been brief, but it seems to have been suf- 
ticient. One Legislature passed the law. The 
next Legislature—which adjourned only a few 
weeks ago—repealed it, and passed instead a local- 
option measure with excellent provisions for 
regulating the liquor traffic in such counties as 
should choose to have it. Four counties have al- 
ready voted on the question of license or no- 
license. Two of them, Mobile and .Montgomery, 
have considerable cities in them. The other two, 
Colbert and Russell, have no cities of any con- 
siderable size. Yet all four have voted for license, 
and in Mobile and Montgomery the majorities 
were comically large. Jefferson County, which 
contains Birmingham, is still to act, and there 
niuch more of a fight is anticipated, as Birming- 
ham is a stronghold of the prohibitionists—they 
carried the county by a small majority just be- 
fore the State law was passed—but the odds are 
on the wets. 

Quite probably the reaction will go so far that 
® good many counties which were dry before the 
State-wide experiment was tried will for a time re- 
admit the saloon. It is not unnatural that there 
should be a reaction, and a strong one. The peo- 
ple of the State were not consulted as to whether 
or not they wanted prohibition by act of the 
Legislature. A Legislature elected on a_local- 
option platform was swept off its feet by a sud- 
den eraze, mobbed by women and other en- 
thusiasts, and proceeded to enact that the whole 
State should be dry. Of course the law was 
evaded and violated in the larger cities. It is said 
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that in Birmingham there are so many “ blind 
tigers ” and “ boot-leggers ” that their votes, which 
will be cast for continuing prohibition, will be a 
big factor in the election. But we do not expect 
to see the rural counties of Alabama go perma- 
nently back to the saloon. The temperance senti- 
ment in the State is still strong—as it is in most 
States, and particularly in the South. What we 
do expect to see is license, under better and stricter 
regulation, in the larger cities, and no-license in 
most of the counties that have no considerable 
towns. That is not an ideal solution of the liquor 
question, but it seems to be about as good an 
arrangement as any American State has yet hit 
upon. 


Let Us Take Time with Our Biggest Job 

The other day another great trust head, Mr. 
Wasninaton B. Tuomas, once president of the 
Sugar Trust and now chairman of its board of 
directors, gave in his adhesion, while testifying 
before a Congress committee, to the doctrine that 
there ought to be a national commission to 
regulate the big corporations. About the same 
time the Attorney-General of the United States, 
in a public speech out West, was discussing that 
same suggestion: 

The fluttering of opinion around this subject 
is getting more and more impressive. Of cdurse, 
however, the demand for such thoroughgoing gov- 
ernment control of great industries is based, where 
it exists, on the belief that competition has failed, 
and we hardly think Mr. WickrrsHamM or even 
Judge Gary weuld contend that there is abso- 
lutely no effective competition left. Moreover, the 
changes proposed are very radical and very sweep- 
ing. No man living has thought out their 
ultimate working and effects, nor has as yet even 
formulated a complete plan for inaugurating them. 

Let us take time and be cautious. This country 
is still fairly prosperous, in spite of many abuses. 
We can probably stand things as they are a little 
longer, while we are making up our minds how 
they ought to be. Very great alterations in our 
social order may be impending, but is there any 
need of hurrying them up? 


The Washington Pedigree 

A movement for the purchase of Sulgrave Manor, the 
home of GEORGE WASHINGTON’s ancestors, by public 
subscription in America and England, is to be started 
by the National Committee for the Celebration of the 
One Hundredth Anniversary of Peace Among, English- 
Speaking Peoples in 1914-15. The chairman of the 
committee is ANDREW CARNEGIE and the honorary 
chairman is THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

The executive committee of the National Committee 
met’ yesterday at 54 West Fortieth Street and resolved 
to bring about the purchase of Sulgrave Manor, which 
sale, “‘as a memorial to the founder of the 
Republic.” An address to the public is to be issued and 
a public meeting will be called—The Sun, July 12th. 


But what of the recent suggestion, based on 
investigations not yet completed, of the Rev. Dr. 
SotLtoway, Vicar of Selby, Laneashire, England, 
that our Father Grorcr did not, after all, derive 
from the Wasuinatons of Sulgrave (North- 
ampton), but was probably a descendant of one 
of two brothers who went to Virginia from Lan- 
cashire. What is known about WaAsHiNnaron’s 
forebears is that they were Jonn and LaurENCE 


Wasuincton, who came from England in 1657. 
When WasHincton was President, and sent to 


England, to Sir Isaac Herp, Garter King of Arms, 
for his pedigree, it was ascertained that LaurENcE 
WASHINGTON, who died near Sulgrave in 1616, had 
sons, JoHn and Laurence, who were accordingly 
assigned to President Wasuincton as belonging to 
him. It is said that he was never satisfied with 
this pedigree, but respected a tradition that his 
family came from farther north. Now comes 
along the Rev. Sottoway, aforesaid, of Selby (we 
quote the Hvening Post), who “has noted an 
heraldic window in the Abbey Church, which shows 
the Wasuincton arms, and which has led him 
to reconsider this matter of the pedigree.” His 
econelusions are thus given in the Manchester 
Guardian: 

LAURENCE WASHINGTON the elder, he has ascertained, 
was married in 1590, had seventeen children, and died 
in 1616. Of these children Joun and LAURENCE, one of 
whom Herp supposed to have been the founder of the 
American family, were the fourth and fifth members. 
so that in 1657, about the time of their emigration, 
they would be some sixty years old. The facts are, 
Dr. Sottoway states, that Herp was mistaken, that 
this Jonn and LAvRENCE never left England at all, 
and that the Jonn and LAvRENCE who did go out to 
Virginia were not of the Northamptonshire branch of 
the family. The truth is, he says, that Joun stayed 
in England, to become Sir Jonn WASHINGTON, and that 
his brother settled down as a parson at Purley, in 
Oxford. 

Who. then, was the true LAURENCE WASHINGTON, 
and who was the Jonn WASHINGTON from whom, in 
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the fourth generation, Grorce was descended? 
SOLLOWAY’S researches are not yet by any means at an 
end, but stating his conclusions broadly to our repre- 
sentative, he said he has reason to believe that the 
two brothers who went to Virginia were born in Lan- 
eashire, about the years 1625 and 1627, and were 
thirty and thirty-two years old at the time of their 
emigration. 

This little story is interesting at least. Perhaps 
the National Committee for the Celebration of the 
100th Anniversary of Peace Among English- 
speaking Peoples will think it worth looking into 
before they attempt an investment in Sulgrave. 


Very Allegorical Incident 

WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA, July 3d.—Rays of the 
sun focused on the fuse of a package of firecrackers 
yesterday through a bubble in a window-pane caused 
an explosion of the entire windowful of fireworks. 
About $500 worth of fireworks were destroyed, and the 
store was completely ruined.—News tem. 


Just so it often happens, particularly in polities. 
Think of the bubble Burcuarp in Buatne’s pane. 


Thackeray 

The hundredth anniversary of Tuiackeray’s 
birth, which fell on July 18th, filled the papers 
and magazines with stories and discourses about 
him, but not with too many for the true lovers of 
Tuackreray. They can about him 
after column, page after page, and mostly what 
they knew before, and get up still with an ap- 
petite. We suppose these lovers are in the main 
persons fifty years old and upward. THackeray 
is still steadily bought and read. Ilis books must 
be on the library shelf, and whoever aspires to 
know literature must know them; but 
readers of the sort who fifty years ago reached 
out for TuHackeray and absorbed him are likelier 
to-day to be absorbing Srrevenson and Kipwina, 


read column 


young 


whose observaticn of life came thirty years later. 
Those two especially among the English story- 
tellers of the present generation who have won 


a permanent place on the book-shelves are the ones 
to whom the rising generation turns to 
notions of what is literature. 

Yet THackeray is, 
writer, and the muck-rake world of our day sees 
things much mere as he saw them than the world 


get its 


in spirit, a very modern 


of his own time did. He saw down into the 
foundations of life. Ile knew religion and was 
always preaching it. He knew this world and 


the people who live in it; knew values and what 
is worth the getting and what is not—a very great 
man, a great preacher, a great master of the lit- 
erary art, a great depositary of talent. 

Nobody forgets that Kipuinc was born in India. 
He lived there long enough to impress the fact on 
the minds of all his readers. But it is less noticed 


that THackeray was born there too. It is as 
though these two greatly gifted British men 
started life in a hotbed. Tuackrray was very 


early transplanted, and never went back to India, 
and of course never knew that country except by 
hearsay, and never put it into his books ‘except 
through its representatives in England. 

He was an old-fashioned man of the highest 
Victorian standards, who shouldered heavy bur- 
dens of life, and trudged on with them, and died 
at fifty-two, worn out, but with every obligation 
met, and a great character made and a great 
treasure added to English literature in the meet- 


ing of them. Clever and popular writers have 
sueceeded him in England in our day who seem 
to have no fidelities, and to think life is best lived 


when obligations are shirked and burdens avoided. 
They are interesting writers, some of them, but 
their vogue is transitory. Not to them will their 
successors turn for inspiration, nor lovers of them 
by the hundred thousand take new thought of 


them when their hundredth birthday comes 
around. 
Still, it is not fair to compare THackeray 


with the writers of to-day, even the best. He was 
very big, perhaps the greatest—but that would 
be comparison. DireKens was born February 7, 
1812, so that in another six months we shall be 
talking about him. And there is plenty to say. 
They still stand out, those two, and stand out in 
a group—Tro.Lorr, Grorae Extor, Reape, and 
the rest—of very able story-tellers, so that it is 
necessary to go back to Scorr to find a head in the 
same plane. Whether THackeray or DickeNs was 
greater has ceased to be an urgent question. 
Quinine and alcohol are both great medicines, and 
which is greater depends on what ails the patient. 


So of Most Batties 

The historical part of the story of Bull Run 
is easily told. The part that takes time and pains 
is the part that begins with “If.” 





Over-Illustration 

“t's the eye of childhood that fears a painted 
devil,” cried Lady Macbeth to her unnerved husband, 
and the scornful remonstrance is suggestive in more 
ways than one. For if the eye of childhood fears a 
picture, it is the mind of childhood that is, and re- 
mains, so largely dependent on pictures. And what 
is more potent and immediate? A picture can tell in 
a moment what might require pages of involved de- 
scription, can tell more completely and fix more in- 
delibly, so that in mental and spiritual development 
pictures become of vital importance. But there are 
pictures and pictures; and even when man does not 
always abuse a gift, he is very apt to overwork it, 
and to make it transcend its own proper functions. 
So with all pictures whose lawful and wholesome use 
is unduly prolonged far beyond childhood’s years. 
Personally conducted by pictures our present-day life 
moves along. We can searce get the sense of what we 
read for the pictures, we can’t see the ideas for the 
illustrations. Our world is simply flooded with them. 
They lurk in almost every form of printed matter; 
they assault from the bill-boards, from the innocent 
and useful fences and necessary barn roofs; they are 
part and parcel of every kind of advertisement. The 
knight of old, the castle, city, province, had each its 
appropriate device, possible forerunners Qf a day 
when every breakfast cereal has its own “ pretty little 
picture.” And these pervasive pictures run an ex- 
traordinary and comprehensive gamut, from the 
atrocious and villainous, through many degrees of 
commonness and mediocrity, up through various stages 
of good and better, to the really excellent, to the 
noble and the best. When an Eximu Vepper repro- 
duces the Omar Khayyam in the form of pictures, 
it is a distinct and lasting achievement. It is genius 
meeting genius, with a corresponding transmutation 
of energy, by means of which certain immortal ideas 
reappear in another and equally beautiful form. So 
with Norn Paton’s exquisite illustrations of the 
* Ancient Mariner,” perfect in feeling, beauty, and 
symbolism; so with certain of BLAKE’s transmutations 
of the Old Testament. But it is more than a far ery, 
it is an inealculable distance, from the beauty and 
perfection of kindred arts and kindred minds, to the 
pictorial squalor, say, of the Sunday newspapers, of 
which the * Funny Page” is the dreariest monstrosity 
ever foisted upon a patient and long-suffering public. 
For young and undeveloped minds and eyes to come 
into frequent, to say nothing of constant, contact with 
this sorry stuff, with its wretched coloring and worse 
than wretched subjects, is simply to sow the place of 
taste with salt, and to make any later and _ lovely 
growth utterly impossible. 


But it is not the quantity and quality of to-day’s 
illustrations that may be questioned so much as il- 


lustration itself. For even if it were far better than 
it is, and were more sparingly and effectively used, 
it would still be of doubtful value. ‘ You’re not see- 
ing that with the eye only,” remarked a scientific man 
once in the course of conversation, “ but with the eye 
aided by the brain—the eye plus the power of visu- 
alization.” And he was right. ‘ All original thought 
is done in images,” said MoLescuorr; and it there- 
fore becomes of prime importance not to pre-empt the 
growing and developing mind by poor, tawdry, and 
irrelevant pictures. Illustration, rightly used, is a fine 
mental stimulant; but improperly and over used it 
becomes simply a mental drug. And it would be safe 
to say that a young mind, overfed pictorially, will 
searcely be likely to do any original thinking. If we 
are to take care how and what we hear, we should, at 
least, take equal care how and what we see. For in 
this matter of illustration accuracy of eye and hand is 
not more a pre-requisite than are perception, imagina- 
tion, and culture. To see and not perceive, to give the 
letter, as it were, and not the spirit, is one of the bad 
effects of certain forms of illustration, which are apt 
to stunt, if they do not kill, the imagination. Indeed, 


one may often gauge the range and quality of a child’s” 


apprehension and imagination by its independence of 
the pictured page. For illustration that is worthy the 
name is just this transmutation of energy, and should 
necessarily bring to its subject as much as, if not more 
than, that subject holds. And yet how rarely does an 
illustration lift and really illumine its subject. 

An actor takes the dramatic text which is his foun- 
dation, and illustrates it by voice, facial expression, 
attitude, and gesture. And there is close analogy be- 
tween the art of acting and that of illustration. A 
picture, an illustration, has some text as its necessary 
foundation, and however “tame” or “quiet” the 
picture may be, and whether it be of nature or of man, 
it makes distinct and permanent some salient mo- 
ment in the life of either the one or the other. Com- 
pare the average text with the average illustration, 
and the reflective person will see why illustration may 
prove detrimental, why it may preclude thought and 
prevent visualization. To try to image forth for one’s 
self, to become conversant with, and ready in, apt il- 
lustrations of a subject, whether they be of picture, 
symbol, metaphor, or simile, is all part of thinking. 
And thinking is a living process, both a science and an 
art; it is the athletics of the mind. Not only are 
pictures that corrupt the mind to be avoided, but all 
such as do not actually aid in this process of think- 
ing are reprehensible and enfeebling to the mind. 

For illustrations that call upon the highest facul- 
, ties of the mind one might instance BLAKe’s illustra- 
tions to the Book of Job, “ one of those great moments 
in creative art when the clash of contrasted genius pro- 


.East against the West. 
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duces something unexpectedly great and new.” 
highly BLake rated the craft of the illustration may 
be judged from his telling Crass Rogpinson that 
Mitton had appeared to him in a vision and asked him 
to correct a mistake that he had made in Paradise 
Lost. This is a far ery from the modern illustra- 
tor who harshly and superficially reads the matter sub- 
mitted to him, and then makes a picture bearing lit- 
tle or no relation to the subject. 


How 





Correspondence 


WILSON FOR PRESIDENT 
New York, July 7, 1911- 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The . national political situation, revolving 
around Woodrow Wilson as a Presidential possibility, 
is receiving serious consideration, even now, from po- 
litical leaders. The Governor of New Jersey is a 
factor to be reckoned with. He is, to-day, way and 
beyond the favorite-son class. His candidacy differs 
from those who are in the race just for the honor 
of making it, without the slightest chance of success. 
Instead, Woodrow Wilson is one of the strong men 
that the Democrats beyond the State of New Jersey 
and in every section throughout the country are look- 
ing to for leadership in 1912. By his canvass for 
Governor, lis election in the important State of New 
Jersey, and his bearing on situations and questions 
that have come up before and since his inauguration, 
he has risen, step by step, to a height where the Presi- 
dency is no impossibility for him to obtain. For he 
has shown himself to be brilliant, honest, and coura- 
geous, to have the qualifications of leadership Which 
the mass of people expect from public men and so 
greatly appreciate. The Wilson boom, therefore, has 
substance. Its strength lies not in the organized 
effort of the campaign manager or press bureau, but 
rather in the man himself. 

Between what men the contest for the Democratic 
nomination will simmer down to is hardly possible 
of discussion in the absence of a trial of strength and 
the lack of a definite canvass. But the belief is strong 
that the fight will be between Woodrow Wilson and 
Judson Harmon, two strong men, each capable of as- 
suming the burdens of leadership and winning the 
confidence of the voters. In a sense, this means the 
It inspires the query whether 
Western pride might not turn the support of that 
section to the distinguished Governor of Ohio. But 
few believe that sectionalism will go so far, especially 
in this case. For Woodrow Wilson is as advanced, if 
not more of the so-called radical, than Judson Har- 
mon, and it is the radical, or, as some call it, the pro- 
gressive, that the West wants. 

The political leaders, having looked with seriousness 
upon the Wilson boom, are now applying the acid 
test to it. If he would be the nominee and succeed, 
he must be able to unite the various factions of the 
party, and not only hold the entire South, but also 
carry those Northern States of New York, New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, and Indiana, which have been going 
Republican so often since 1896 that some are inclined 
to forget they are doubtful. While the last election 
showed that the people believe a change in power is 
desirable, and 1912, as a consequence, is apt to be a 
Democratic year, the fight the Democrats will .be 
obliged to wage is, nevertheless, going to be an up- 
hill one. For it means the dislodgment of a party 
which has been in power for sixteen years, whose 
standard-bearer, William H. Taft, meets with gen- 
eral recognition as a strong man. Whether Judson 
Harmon or Woodrow Wilson is more suited for the 
Democratic nomination has no place here. Our sole 
object is to take stock of Woodrow Wilson as a Presi- 
dential possibility. 

The first big question it involves is whether his 
candidacy will unite the Democratic party and cal! 
forth the enthusiastic support of all factions. This 
is the goal that was striven for in the nomination 
of Judge Parker in 1904 and Mr. Bryan in 1908. The 
last time the Nebraskan became a_ candidate his 
friends believed that the time had finally arrived when 
the Democratic party in the nation was ready to 
accept his leadership and give him enthusiastic sup- 
port. The election returns showed, however, that 
while the dyed-in-the-wool Democrats of the East had 
supported Mr. Bryan, the independent wing remained 
hostile. Can Woodrow Wilson succeed where William 
Jennings Bryan and Alton B. Parker failed? We 
might as well settle this question once for all, because 
it has vital bearing upon his candidacy. 

The general view is that Woodrow Wilson can suc- 
ceed just where William J. Bryan and Alton B. Par- 
ker failed. This may be said without any reflection 
upon the two last Democratic standard-bearers. 
For Governor Wilson has all the elements of their 
strength, without a shred of their weaknesses. The 
same as Judge Parker in 1904, he is a new national 
figure, but with this added element of strength: 
while the mass of voters had to judge Alton B. Par- 
ker by his record on the bench and a few speeches, 
the entire country has come to know Woodrow Wil- 
son, first, by his carrying New Jersey, a_ pivotal 
State: second, by his stand in the senatorial elec- 
tion, in which he gave his support to Mr. Martine; 
third, by his administration as Governor, and, 
finally, by his Western tour, which has only just 
been concluded. A comparison between this and the 
opportunities Judge Parker had of winning popular- 
ity gives emphasis to the handicap under which his 
campaign managers rested. As a _ new national 
figure, Governor Wilson is more fortunate than Mr. 
Bryan was in 1896. For the Nebraskan entered the 
‘vampaign that year as the candidate of a faction. 
New York he referred to as the enemy’s country. 
He had been at war with the Cleveland wing, and 
could not count on support from that quarter. Wood- 
row Wilson has made no such foes. 

_ But whether he can command the support of the 
Bryan wing is an important question. Judge Par- 
ker could not in its entirety. There are some who 
actually believe that no one but William Jennings 
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Bryan, himself, can. This is not taken seriously, 
however. True, in certain Western States there may 
be Republican enthusiasts quite ready to bolt their 
party and support Mr. Bryan under all conditions, 
who would not vote for any other Democrat, but the 
belief is that the mass of Bryan men will vote for 
any man who is radical enough to be in accord with 
the Nebraskan on the bigger issues of the time and 
gives honest evidence of the fact. The support Gov- 
ernor Wilson rendered Mr.- Martine in the New Jer- 
sey senatorial contest has no doubt had its effect 
upon the Bryan wing. His views on the regulation 
of corporations is also known to them. In fact, the 
eutire record of the Governor shows that he is far 
from being a reactionary, and no doubt Mr. Bryan 
and his admirers appreciate that. Of course, he is 
an Eastern man. There may be followers of Mr. 
Bryan opposed to any man from a section which has 
balked the ambition of the Nebraskan to enter the 
White House; but they are only a small minority, 
representing a sentiment that may have existed ten 
years ago, but has now almost entirely ceased. Few 
believe that Mr. Bryan shares it. The general view 
is that in the coming national campaign he will seek 
to be a Warwick. and more, a successful one. 

The attitude of the conservative Democrats in the 
Kast is important to consider. They hold in their 
hands the fate of the party in New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and Indiana. Their support is just as 
necessary as that of the followers of Mr. Bryan. 
Woodrow Wilson entered the political arena origi- 
nally under conservative auspices. He had the sup- 
port of the conservative Democrats in the last cam- 
paign. They even spoke of him in connection with 
the Presidency back in 1908, but he was yet to make 
himself known. Whether he has alienated this sup- 
port by supporting a rabid Bryan man for United 
States Senator, his policies as Governor and his West- 
ern speeches must be considered. Few believe that he 
has. There are no more conservatives of the type 
of five years back. The men interested in the great 
railroads and corporations, and those who take their 
gospel from them, realize that government regulation 
of great combinations of capital is coming. But a 
few days back, Judge Gary, of the Steel Company, 
gave voice to this view. A simple question is, Who is 
to do the regulating? Will it be men of the Wilson 
type, or radicals who lack the training and balance 
of the Governor of New Jersey? It is upon this score 
that the conservative Democrats of the East will 
support the Governor of New Jersey. 

There is no reason, either, why he should not se- 
cure the bulk of the independent vote. For he rep- 
resents the ideal of the independent in polities. 

I am, sir. 
Epwarb LISsNER. 





Doctor Wiley 
WITIL APOLOGIES TO RUDYARD KIPLING 
(To be sung to the melancholy strains of “ Danny 
Deever.”) 
“Wuat makes the Potted Ham so green?” said Files- 
on-Parade. 
“It’s feelin’ fresher than 
said. * 
“What makes the ranks so white, so white?’ 
Files-on-Parade. 
“ They're dreadin’ what they’ve got to eat,” the Color 
Sergeant said. 
“For, they’re bouncii’ Doctor Wiley, you can hear 
the Microbes cheer, 
And the Germs is all a-singin’ ‘ Wiley’s goin’ away 
from here, 
And we're comin’ back far stronger than we've 
been for many a year, 
For they’re bouncin’ Doctor Wiley in the mornin’.” 


it is.’ the Color Sergeant 


’ 


said 


What makes the canned goods work so ’ard?” said 
Files-on-Parade. 
They're fixin’ for their Jubilee.” the Color Sergeant 
said. 
*What’s made that front-rank man fall down?” said 
Files-on-Parade. 
He’s eat cold-storage sassidges,” the 
said. 
“They are bouncin’ Doctor Wiley, and those sas- 
sidges of old 
Are swarmin’ from their prisons where they’ve 
lingered in the cold, 
And they’ve brought their ptomaines with ’em in 
a manner free and boli, 
For they’re bouncin’ Doctor Wiley in the mornin’.” 


Files-on- 


Color Sergeant 


‘°E useter work ’longside o’ me,” said 
-arade. 
‘elped me tackle many a germ!” the Color Ser- 
geant said. 
I’ve drunk ’is beer a score o’ times,’ 
Parade. 
‘And mighty steerile stuff it was!” the Color Ser- 
geant said. 
“They are bouncin’ Doctor Wiley, they are givin’ 
him the larf; 
They are cuttin’ off ’is wages, and ’is red official 
searf, 
And you and me must analyze ourselves our ’arf 
an’ ’arf, 
For they’re bouncin’ Doctor Wiley in the mornin’.” 


’ 


said Files-on- 


For what do they be bouncin’ him?” said Files-on- 
Parade. 
“°E put the Microbes on the blink,” the Color Ser- 
geant said. 
Aw’ did the Microbes ’urt the Blink?” said Files-on- 
-arade. 
They put the Blink out of a job,” the Color Sergeant 
said. 
“They are bouncin’ Doctor Wiley, and the germs 
are runnin’ free, 
And the Microbes an’ 
with glee, 
For they’ll get their starvin’ ’ooks once more on 
folks like you an’ me, 
After bouncin’ Doctor Wiley in the mornin’.” 
Horace Dopp GAsTIT. 
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General view of the Gatun locks, looking north The Pedro Miguel locks, general view, showing the center wall 
































The east wall of the Miraflores locks, looking north General view of the canal from the office of the division engineer at Empire 


























Balboa and the Pacific entrance to the canal, looking south A section of the completed canal, looking north 


THE PANAMA CANAL AS IT LOOKS TO-DAY 




















Supervising the manufacture of ten thousand costumes, which are being made on the top floor of the Opera House Looking through the scores in the library 

















The London Opera House, Kingsway, in which Mr. Hammerstein purposes to show the Britishers what an energetic impresario can do 


MR. HAMMERSTEIN IN LONDON 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS ON THIS PAGE, WHICH ARE HERE PUBLISHED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN AMERICA, SHOW THE INDEFATIGABLE OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN PREPARING 
FOR HIS OPERATIC INVASION OF GREAT BRITAIN. HIS NEW OPERA HOUSE IN KINGSWAY WILL OPEN, AS THE SIGN IN THE PICTURE ATTESTS, EARLY IN NOVEMBER 


















Bolstering Up Our Army 


A TALK WITH MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD ON THE PROPOSED MILITARY RESERVE 


veterans 
“blue and ‘the “gray met 

Manassas, Virginia, on 
July 21st, and congratulated one 
je another on their survival to the 
Dex fiftieth anniversary of the first 

<2 battle of the Civil War. 
To the men now responsible for 
the ae adauiedaens of the United States this re- 
union of old inen on the battlefield of Bull Run has 
another,. less joyous, significance. To them it is the 
anniversary of the worst rout ever experienced by 
United States soldiers. And, though half a century 
of national progress has intervened, military experts 
declare that the conditions responsible for that igno- 
minious defeat still obtain. The spectacle of thou- 
sands of Federal troops running from the battlefield 
will be re-enacted, they declare, should. the United 
States be called upon to-morrow to take the field 
against the forces of a first-class power. <A. fearful 
disillusionment in our next war is predicted by army 
officers because of the lack of adequate military train- 
ing among the American people. . 

Though military men have been: pointing to the 
danger with increasing frequency since the days of 
Bull Run, in these fifty years the remedies suggested 
have been few. It is only within the last few months, 
with the announcement of his plan for a military re- 
serve, by Major-General Leonard Wood, Chief of Staff, 
United States Army, that anything like a definite 
programme has been offered. 

It is proposed to build up a reserve force of trained 
soldiery available upon a sudden call to arms. Such 
a reserve can be established, General Wood believes, 
by holding under obligation to come to the colors in 
time of war the soldiers annually graduated from the 
regular army and the militia. In an interview with 
the writer, General Wood explained his plan for a 
reserve and pointed out the peculiar problems of 
national defense in the United States, which, in his 
opinion, make such an establishment -necessary. 
General Wood said: 

“ Preparedness for war will not exist in this coun- 
try until a sufficient reserve made’ up of men who 
have served at least one enlistment in the regular 
army or militia has been created. 

“This reserve must be of sufficient strength and so 
organized as to be immediately available to fill up 
the regular army and the militia to war strength. 
No dependence should be put upon filling up these 
organizations to war strength with uninstructed re- 
cruits. It would be better to take the regiments into 
action at their peace strength, at least with not to 
exceed ten to fifteen per cent. of new men. A greater 
proportion of untrained men would tend to destroy 
the efficiency of the organizations. 

“While public opinion is opposed to a large stand- 
ing army, there should be no opposition to’ building 
up a reserve of men who have had one or more en- 
listments in the regular army or militia. Person- 
ally, I believe that we should have only one enlistment 
except for non-conimissioned officers and a_ few 
selected men. 

“ The. purpose of our small army should be to train 
as many of our citizens as possible in the duties of a 
soldier and return them to civil life. An intelligent 
use of this material, trained at great expense, indi- 
cates the necessity of a reserve so organized as to be 
immediately available to fill up the organizations 
actually in service to full strength whenever required. 
Any other procedure will be fraught with unnecessary 
losses and disasters. 

“However goo the material, you cannot make 
soldiers overnight in these days, and people who talk 
to this effect are wholly mistaken. You can do a great 
deal in a few months, but we cannot depend upon time 
being extended to us for training raw troops in case 
of hostilities, for the courtesies of the fencing-bout 
are not habitually extended in international affairs. 

“The recent mobilization in Texas, while entirely 
satisfactory from the standpoint of the officers and 
men, showed by our subsequent efforts at recruiting 
these regiments up to war strength an entirely un- 
satisfactory condition in all which pertained to putting 
our regiments numerically on a fighting basis. 

““T believe that we may be able in time so to edu- 
cate public opinion as to secure an enlistment under 
terms somewhat as follows: 

“Each man to serve three years with the colors, or 
even two years, and seven or eight years with the re- 
serve, Service in the reserve to be limited to attend- 
ance upon three maneuver periods of eight days each 
during the seven years, with obligation to come to 
the colors only in case of war. The men in the re- 
serve should be paid something, perhaps $2 per 
month—or $2.50 even. 

“Under this system we could accumulate in about 
seven years a reserve of trained men sufficient to 
bring our regular organizations up to full strength, 
and under the aplication of the same procedure to the 
militia we should have sufficient men to fill these 
regiments up to their maximum limit. 

“The principal thing now is the instruction of as 
many men as possible and the holding of the men so 
instructed in the form of a reserve, available when- 
ever needed. No system of maintenance could be 
more expensive than the continued re-enlistment of 
the same men, soldiers being lost only through death, 
retirement, or permanent disability. 

“In other words, after ten years of this procedure 
we should not have an instructed man in the reserves, 


all at 





By Dudley Harmon 


and we would have spent our hundreds of millions per 
year on practically the same body of men, or at least 
upon a body which does not in any way increase in 
strength or efficiency, and one which has not produced 
any trained reserves. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive of a more expensive and short-sighted policy. 
“The Boy Scout movement, rifle-shooting in the 
public schools—all these things are valuable, as they 
tend to implant in the mind of the growing youth a 

















Major-General Leonard Wood 
CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


certain amount of instruction which would be essen- 
tial in case of a call to arms.” 

A glance at the experiences of Bull Run amply illus- 
trates the views of General Wood. At that battle 
30,000 Union troops ran from about the same number 


of Confederates. The explanation is simple. The 
Federal army consisted almost exclusively of volun- 
teers, citizen soldiers, militiamen, all without real 


military training. Most of them were on ninety-day 
enlistments, the terms of which were about to expire. 

General Scott and General McDowell, Federal” com- 
manders, protested that their troops were raw, un- 
disciplined, wholly unfit for the field, and even unable 
to keep formation in drill. Yet so strong was the 
pressure of public opinion, which held that any 
patriot with a gun was necessarily a soldier, that the 
battle was ordered. Congress and the newspapers 
were crying “On To Richmond” so loudly that the 
administration dared not resist. 

The result was disaster, felt throughout the war in 
the protracted struggle, entailing the sacrifice of 
thousands of lives, while the Northern clerk, factory 
hand, and farmer were being taught a soldier’s work. 
It has been said that the possession of a trained re- 
serve by either side would have hastened the end of 
the conflict. 

As pointed out by General Wood, modern wars 
come suddenly, and neither side is allowed time in 
which to train an army. Yet what is the force upon 
which the American people depend for the defense of 
the nation? 

A large portion of our small regular army is al- 
ready in the Philippines, Hawaii, and Alaska. More 


-the sum of $2 or $2.50 as suggested by 


troops are going to Panama. As stated by General 


Wood before Congress, “the number of efficient men 
actually ready for duty in the’ United States, both 
militia and the regular army, does not exceed 120,- 
000. This ineludes 20,000 coast artillery, 34,000 
mobile army troops, and 66,000 militia. When it is 
considered that our first minimum mobilization for a 


war with a first-class power would be 450,000 men, it 
will be seen how urgently we need a reserve to bring 
our regular army and militia up to war strength, by 
filling them with trained men.” 

Each year 40,000 men are lost from the regular 
army and the militia by the expiration of enlistments. 


In seven years, if these men were organized into a 
reserve, the nation would have a force of 270,000 


men, which, with the regular troops, would 
mate the number needed at the outset of war. 
It is proposed to allow the men on reserve exemp 


approxi 


tion from strike or riot duty, with full freedom of 
occupation and residence. At stated periods, say 
monthly or quarterly, they would be required to 


inform the adjutant-general of the army of their 
whereabouts, and receive in return for their trouble 


General Wood. 
be divided 

marshals 
This 


The country, according to his plan, would 
into reserve districts, with United States 
provided with lists of reservists in their districts. 
system obtains in all the great European nations. 
The movement in Congress to make the enlistment 
term in the regular army five years and encourage re- 


enlistments has been characterized by General Wood 
before a Congressional committee as a mistake. 
“TI believe that it would mean long service, long 


enlistments, a limited number of men _ trained, no 
yeserve, dead and inert officers, pronounced inefficiency. 
and easy work for recruiting oilicers; but the result 
would be fatal to progress and efliciency and a loss to 
the country,” he said. 

“In a company filled with old soldiers, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to keep the officer up to his work. 
He knows that his men have had the prescribed in 
struction over and over again. ‘The only thing that 
keeps the officer out of a rut is the instruction of new 
material. 

‘I believe that in this country we do not want to 
develop the professional soldier, but that the purpose 
of the army should be to turn back into the popula 
tion as many men trained in military service as pos- 


sible.” General Wood declares that he does not 
lieve in encouraging the practice of re-enlistm 
with increasing pay for longevity of service, and re- 
tirement on pay after thirty years, or even before, if 


on the ground that it is the most expensive 
establishment that could be maintained. 
value of the old soldier has been, I believe, 
exaggerated,” General Wood said. “A man 
interested in the work of a soldier is at his 
about two years, and three years is ample 
whick to train a man for any arm of the 
I think study will prove that all wars are 
fought with very young men, mostly boys. Napoleon 
won his great victories with armies of boys, despite 
all one hears about the ‘Old Guard.’ ”’ 

General Wood, in his effort to establish a trained 
reserve force, has even declared that he would advocate 
the enlistment of young men for six months in special 
military organizations, which would spend the entire 
period in the field. He believes that many intelligent 
voung Americans would be glad of an opportunity for 


disabled, 
military 

‘The 
greatly 
really 
best in 
time in 
service. 


brief military service upon completing their educa- 
tions. According to his idea, such young men would 
be enlisted in the spring, and mustered out in the 


fall, with a considerable military experience acquired 
by them which would be invaluable in time of war. 

Men who visited the officers and enlisted men with 
the Manwuver Division in Texas report that the army 
is practically a unit in favor of a trained citizen re- 
serve. 

















Whipping recruits into shape. 
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This is what the army would 
have to do instead of fighting if war should break out now 











The royal procession on its way to Dublin Castle, passing Grattan’s statue on College Green 


NING GEORGE IN THE ENEMYS COUNTRY 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF ENGLAND VISITED IRELAND IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE CORONATION AND WERE CHEERED ALL THROUGH THE STREETS OF DUBLIN, A 
ROUND OF CEREMONIES WAS LIGHTENED BY A DRIVE THROUGH DONNYBROOK TO THE LEOPARDSTOWN RACE-COURSE 
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29H principles of our .government 
are liberty of person and freedom 
of contract, but, because of the 
power of our State and Federal 
courts, we have liberty without 
license. These courts are the self- 
restraints: of the people against 
their own impulsive acts. 

Some persons seek to broaden 
covelilinall by grafting upon the law that which may 
accord with their personal views or with the general 
sentiment of the hour. Others would invest it with a 
rigidity incompatible with the writing into the Federal 
or State Constitutions of a single word or with the 
shifting of a punctuation mark. To the one, law has 
neither elasticity nor adaptability. To the other it 
is something that should be capable of an expansion 
which would give legal form to the changing aims of 
the sociologist and the philanthropist. One would 
have it practically immutable. The other would have 
it meet the conditions of the instant, clamoring for 
what, in the absence of any definitive term, has been 
called equity. 

Between these conflicting ideas the courts of the 
country stand. It is theirs not to dictate, but to 
decide that which is permissible under our written 
constitutions, and that which, however estimable in 
design, may be in conflict with their letter and their 
principle. This task, as is indicated in decisions al- 
most without number, is at all times difficult, and 
sometimes embarrassing. 

There is no court, perhaps, in all the country that 
has had before it so many difiicult questions involving 
an interpretation of the Constitution, or has been so 
frequently called upon to decide cases that rested 
upon the borderland between law and equity, as the 
Court of Appeals in New York State. 

Students of legislation have traced the cause for 
this back to the early settlement of the State by large 
numbers of natives of limited monarchies—countries 
that had no written constitutions, but whose’ parlia- 
ments made their own laws without other responsi- 
bility than that which the members owed to their 
constituents. In Great Britain, for example. there ‘is 
nce limit to what Parliament may do. It has carried 
paternalism to very wide extent. It enacted, in 1897, 
a Workman’s Compensation Act, such as was recently 
declared unconstitutional in New York State, and has 
since extended it until now it embraces compensation 
for death or accident, not merely in trades that are 
universally recognized as dangerous, but in every kind 
of occupational injury. 

It is a matter of little wonder, therefore. that the 
laws of the complex population of New York ‘State 
have taken similar shape. Some of these were excel- 
lent in purpose, prepared with care, and became statute 
law, while others were declared unconstitutional by 
the Court of Appeals. 

There was the Tenement House Law, drawn by a 
commission of experts appointed by Governor Flower. 
Technically it traversed the constitutional right of an 
owner to the conduct of his own property. .but the 
courts upheld it as a statute within the police power 
of the State, in which reposed the regulation of health 
and morals. Numerous other bills that had ameliora- 
tion of conditions for their object were passed, but the 
really important measure that was to disclose the 
lines beyond which the Legislature might not go was 
what is popularly known as the Employers Liability 
Law (Laws of 1910, Chapter 674). This most radical 
step was taken in deference to what was a very 
general. demand of the employees. of the State. <A 
brief history of this legislation is necessary for an 
appreciation of the subsequent decision by the Court 
of Appeals, 

In 1909 the Legislature of the State of New York 
appointed a commission to make inquiry into the work- 
ing of the State law relative to the liability of em- 
ployers to employees for industrial accidents. The 
result was a report to the “Legislature of 1910 recom- 
mending a series of new sections (known as Article 
14 A) to be inserted in the Labor Law. It classified 
certain industries as peculiarly dangerous, and specifi- 
cally provided the compensation for death and injury 
incurred therein. Its controlling feature was that, in 
any of the classes of occupations enumerated, every 
employer was held rigidly muicted in statutory dam- 
ages for any injury. 

“In 80 many words it decreed that the employer was 
responsible to his employee for every accident that 
arose in the course of employment, independently of 
whether he was at fault or not, or of whether the 
employee was to blame, except when the fault of the 
injured man was so grave and so patent as to consti- 
tute not only wilful but serious misconduct on his part. 
Theretofore the employer could only be adjudged guilty 
when he was at fault and when the employee had not 
materially conduced to the accident by some affirmative 
act of imprudence or by some substantial contributory 
negligence. 

The new proposition in law involved in the legisla- 
tion the Commission proposed was recommended in 
these words: ‘ Not the least to the motives moving us 
is the hope that by these means a source of antago- 
nism between employer and employee, pregnant with 
danger for the State, may be eliminated.” 

Confessedly a bill for expediency, and one that an 
ordinary Legislature would enact, the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for it rested with the courts. It imposed 





upon an employer a new obligation and, by setting 
out a specific scale of daiaages, deprived him of the 
right of trial by jury for the assessment of the same. 
It, perhaps, went no further than the English Compen- 
sation’ Act, but the latter act was within the rights of 
Parliament to proclaim, while that of New York could 





By John Boden 


be eflective only in so far as it was permitted by the 
Constitution. 

A test case was made—unimportant in so far as the 
damages claimed were concerned—but -one which 
brought the entire subject in its widest appiication be- 
fore the Court of Appeals. It was that of a railroad 
switchman who had been injured solely by reason of 
the necessary dangers of his work. It was not con- 
tended that he was at fault. Neither was it alleged 
tinat the corporation defendant had in any way con- 
tributed to his injury by any neglect. By consent the 
case (Earl Ives vs. The South Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany, 177 N. Y., 271) went to the Court of Appeals. It 
was elaborately argued by counsel for both sides, with 
other corporations aiding the company and the Civic 
Federation lending its weight in support of the statute. 

The court, with Judge Werner writing the opinion, 
unanimously declared the law unconstitutional. In an 
elaborate judgment the proposition was laid down that 
“no employer can be compelled to assume a risk which 
is inseparable from the work of an employee and which 
may exist in spite of a degree of care by the employer 
far greater than may be exacted by the most drastic 
law. It is not competent to impose upon an employer 
a liability based solely upon a legislative determina- 
tion that his business is inherently dangerous. In 
this respect it is void under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution and under the 
article of the State Constitution which guarantees all 
persons against deprivation of life, liberty, or property 
except after due process of law, which latter contem- 

plates a trial by jury. 

On the other hand the courts upheld the Eight Hour 
Law, ruling that such a regulation might reasonably 
come within the police power of the State, the func- 
tions of which were the preservation and regulation of 
the public health. It had, before then, been declared 
for like reasons that the law regulating the hours of 
labor for barbers in certain localities was constitu- 
tional (The People vs. Havnor, 149 N. Y., 195), and the 
courts had also given their fiat to Chapter 415 of the 


laws of 1897, which had for object the limiting of 
the weekly labor of men employed in bakeries. (The 


People vs. Lochner, 177 N. Y., 145). The law declared 
that no employer should engage or permit an employee 
te work more than sixty hours a week or ten hours a 
day unless for the purpose of making a shorter day on 
the last day of the week. Lochner was convicted of 
having violated this law. The Appellate Division of 
the Fourth Judicial Department sustained the convic- 
tion, and the Court of Appeals, in a divided court, con- 
firmed it. Chief Judge Parker, in rendering the con- 
trolling opinion, held the law to be an exercise of the 
police power of.the State in the regulation of public 
health, and laid it down as a rule that the natural 
right to life, liberty, and happiness was not an abso- 
lute right; that the individual must sacrifice his par- 
ticular interests or desires if the sacrifice is a neces- 
sary one in order that organized society, as a whole, 
shall be benefited. 

Tn this particular case, however, the New York Court 
of Appeals was reversed by the U nited States Supreme 
Court (198 U. 8., 45)—not on the principle, however, 
that the police power, sovereign to the State, may not 
be exercised, but on the principle that in each case 
the court must be satisfied that it is the public health 
or morals that is intended to be conserved and not 
some enactment that would interfere arbitrarily with 
the freedom of contract. This rule, when taken in con- 
nection with the Eight Hour Law, makes it clear that, 
while in the interest of the public health there may be 
general legislation under the cover of the police power, 
there can be no special legislation affecting any special 
class or calling unless it can be affirmatively shown 
that such legislation is a public necessity and not 
nere relief to those engaged in such calling. 

It is interesting to note that it was in the Lochner 
case cited above that Justice Harlan first voiced the 
opinion to which he recently gave emphasis in the 
Standard Oil case. In the Lochner, as in the Standard 
Oil case, he was in the minority, contending for what 
he termed the rights of legislatures. He said: “ The 
responsibility [for such legislation] rests upon legislat- 
ures and not upon courts. No evils arising from such 
legislation could be more far reaching than those that 
might come to our system of government if the 
judiciary, abandoning the sphere assigned to it by the 
fundamental law, should enter the domain of legisla- 
tion and upon grounds merely of justice or reason or 
wiscom annul statutes that had received the sanction 
of the people’s representatives.” 

Thus, though reversed in the minor case « Lochner, 
the New York Court of Appeals has settled between 
employers and employees the question of liability for 
damages and also has defined the limit to which the 
Legislature may go in any matter affecting contractual 
rights or the freedom with which they may be entered 
into. In this respect, the decisions of the New York 
court form the leading cases on these subjects. De- 
cided along similar lines may be cited the Tenement 
House Cigar Law (98 N. Y., 98). 

In another and different, though even more im- 
portant line, the New York Court of Appeals wrote, a 
judgment that was affirmed by the United States Su- 
preme Court and is now the binding law in the nation. 
It was in what was known as the Special Franchise 
Tax Law. Chapter 712 of the laws of 1899 authorized 
for the first time the assessment or valuation for pur- 
poses of general taxation of all special franchises by 
a State Board of Commissioners appointed by the 
Governor. It declared that the right to construct, 
maintain, or operate any plant intended for public 
use, such as railroads, gas-pipes, water-mains, tele- 
graph and telephone lines, etc., was a special franchise, 
and foi the purposes of the tax declared such rights to 
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ome Famous Legal Decisions 


be real estate and to include the value of the tangible 
property, such as rolling-stock and other equipment. 
This created in this State an entirely new character 
of property of an estimated value in excess of $200,- 
000,000. The proposition was, naturally, resolutely 
contested throughout the State by what have come to 
be known as public-service corporations. They divided 
themselves into groups, some ‘contending that the 
original burdens contained in their charters were a 


tax and in lieu of all other taxes; others that the 
values of. the special franchises, being intangible, 
were not susceptible of valuation; and others that the 


law violated the principle of home rule in that it dele 
gated to a State board what had theretofore been the 
function of local assessors. 

Substantially all the great corporation lawyers in 
the State either appeared for the opponents of the law 
or held briefs for them. While there were more than 
a half-dozen appellants, the case of the Metropolitan 


Street. Railway Company (174 N. Y., 417) really 
raised all the issues. 

_ New York’s Constitution differs materially from 
that of most other States. Its first charter, obtained 


in 1777, guaranteed the State the largest possible 
measure of local power consonant with submission 
to the Federal government. The early English settlers 
of New York were descendants of the men who had 
won the Magna Charta from King John—the first 
real home-rule measure of which there is authentic 
record. Besides granting rights to individuals and 
establishing trial by jury, the Magna Charta gave to 
“London and other burgs ancient liberties and free 
customs as well by land as by wate.” When the early 
English settlers came here they wanted similar rights, 
and among these rights was that of local taxation 
by local assessment. The public-service corporations 
made much use of this in their arguments, but the 
court overruled them, and New York State, which had 
been at times pictured as being in the clutch of the 
corporations, showed to all other States a practical 
way of making the possessors of special franchises 
contribute their share to the needs of the State. 
Judge Vann, in writing the decision of the court, 
which was unanimous, upheld the constitutionality of 
the law. He pointed out that, while there was some 


tangible property which before had been subject to 
taxation, it was used only in connection with and as 
part of the intangible property, which was the 
franchise, and was of substantial value except when. 
so used. It was a new character of property, he said, 
created “by the breath of the Legislature,” and, as 
such, subject to taxation. It was termed “ real 


estate, though it might just as well have been termed 
personal property or neutral property.” The court 
also sustained the special board of commissioners as 
being necessary as experts, for, in the valuation of 
the franchises, there were no sales to guide 
ordinarily the case with assessable property. 
majority of cases, too, no action of local 
could avail, for the reason that the franchisés em 
braced rights in many municipalities. They ‘were 
property created by the State and subject to taxation. 

The United States Supreme Court upheld the de- 
cision given above, affirming that, while rights 
franchise may be intangible and are frequently diffi 
cult of appraisement, they nevertheless are property. 
It reviewed and reaffirmed this judgment in the case 
of the Adams Express Company vs. Ohio (166 U. S., 
185), saying: 

“In the complex civilization of to-day a large por- 
tion of the wealth of a community consists in in- 
tangible property, and there is nothing in the nature 
of things or in the limitations of the Federal Consti- 
tution which restrains a State from taxing at its real 
value such intangible property. It matters not in 
what this intangible property consists—whether 
privileges, corporate franchises, contracts, or obliga- 
tions. It is enough that it is property which, though 
intangible, exists, which has value, produces income, 
and passes current in the markets of the world. To 
ignore this intangible property, or to hold that it is 
not subject to taxation at its accepted value, to 
eliminate from the reach of the taxing power a large 
portion of the wealth of the country.” 

This is one of the most far-reaching decisions that 
have been handed down in many years, followed as it 
may be by every State in the Union, making it com- 
pulsory on holders of franchises to contribute their 
proportion to the taxes of the commonwealth. 

On the criminal side the Court of Appeals has also 
been particularly successful. Its affirmation of the 
law substituting the electric chair for the gallows in 
cases of execution was confirmed by the United States 
Supreme Court, after a long fight. The case was that 
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of William Kemmler, and the law was attacked on 
the ground that it provided “a cruel and unusual 


punishment ” not contemplated by the statutes. 

The Court of Appeals in New York State is more 
than a century oid. It had its beginning in the Con- 
stitution of 1777, which provided for the creation by 
the Legislature of a court “for the trial of impeach- 
ments and the correction of errors,” such court te be 
composed of “the president of the Senate for the 
time being, and the senators, chancellor, and judges 
of the Supreme Court.” 

As at present constituted, the Court of Appeals con- 
sists of a chief judge and eight associate judges. The 
jurisdiction of the court, except where the judgment 
is of death, is limited to the review of questions of 
law. 


Generalizations frequently are mere panegyric, but 
it is within the fact to say that no court is more 
universally respected, none has had more complex 


problems to solve, none has solved them hetter than 
has the Court of Appeals of the State of New York. 








Round the World in a CockKles] 
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By William Hemmingway 


HEN the yawl Pandora (the word 

* good ” being intentionally omitted ) 

) sailed into New York Bay one even- 

ing late in June, she began to at- 

tract attention. - One ultramarine 

reporter happened to catch a glimpse 

of the homely but able craft at 

mo anchor off the machine shops at the 

foot of Fifty-seventh Street, Brook- 

lyn, and telephoned to the night city editor. But 

e.ther the ultramarine didn’t care much for deep-sea 

folk or the night city editor didn’t; for they printed 

but. a meager yarn next day, casually remarking that 

the yawl was thirty-six feet nine inches over all; 

that two lone men had sailed her all the way from 

Australia, and that-—as a sort of comic relief—she 

had turned turtle” and dismasted herself off Cape 
Horn. 

But oh! what a difference in the morning! From 
the Seotland Lightship, off Sandy Hook, to White- 
stone, on the Sound, and to Tappan Zee, up the Hudson 
River—for these are the limits of the patch of green 
and gray and black salt water known as New York 
Harbor—men talked of the yawl and her crew and 
marveled at their voyage. Word flies fast up and 
down the harbor, and tug skippers, lightermen, water- 
boat crews, Marine observers in their towers, excur- 
sion-boat men, lighthouse-keepers, and thousands of 
others who make the harbor their workground and 
playground, gossiped about the Pandora, and how 
able she was and how lucky, and what blinkety-blank 
chumps them two fellows that sailed in her must be. 
But— 

“ You’ve just got to hand it to them for cold noive,” 
said the skipper of our launch as we went rolling and 
pitching down the bay to see the yawl. Our skipper 
was an iron-faced fellow, with a few deep white scars 
among his rusty freckles, and he looked as if most 
of his forty years had been spent on the firing-line of 
life. “I’ve bin around some meself,” he added, not 
without just pride; “but you take it from me, | 
wouldn’t run one, two, sixteen in their game. For the 
Lord’s sake, just look at her! Dancin’ around like a 
toy balloon at a Dutch picnic. Phoo-ee-ee! Around 
the Horn in her, hey? Nix, I tell you; n—i—double- 
x—nix!” 

So I took it from him, and looked at her dancing 
around, and handed it to them for cold nerve, as the 
iron-faced gent had requested. Truly the Pandora 
was a fearsome sight for any man that has meddled 
with the sea. She didn’t look big or able enough to 
weather a hard blow on a canal. She was built like a 
packing-box. Rumors concerning her were skipping 
like flying-fish about the harbor; the two men were 
sailing her on a bet; they were not sailing her on a 
het; they were advertising somebody’s soap; no, they 
weren’t; they originally had three men aboard, but one 
went mad from the agony of the passage around the 
Horn and died in a madhouse when they put him 
ashore; oh pshaw! they were all lunatics, the whole 
pack of ’em, ete. 

Therefore it was that we visitors went aboard several 
minutes before the mists of gossip cleared away, and 
we were convinced that these two men were entirely 
in their right minds and that their voyage, if unsafe, 
was at least sane. They never had a third man in 
their company, so that settled that; they had enjoyed 
monotonously good health all the way; had seen 
strange countries and queer people and things, and 
they intended (D. V.) to loaf around New York a 
month or so, and then continue their voyage across 
the Atlantic to London, and thence, by way of Greece 


and the Suez Canal, home to Australia, For the first 
time in the history of tiie world here was a packet 
that sailed in all harmony and concord under two 
masters. The owners are (giving them the rank that 
befits their achievements) Capt. Peter Arapakis, 
thirty-five years old, of the twenty-fifth generation of 
an ancient Spartan family, of medium height and 
wiry build, emotional, of the artistic temperament, 
and Capt. George Donald Blythe, thirty-two, years old. 
of Coventry, England. also of middle size, fair-haired, 
fair-skinned, with cold blue eyes and as calm a 
temperament as ever was bred on John Bull’s island. 
These two happened to fall into acquaintance at 
Perth, West Australia, learned that each had spent 
many years at sea and had long cherished the secret 
hope of sailing round the globe in a small boat, and 
soon they pooled their savings and: began to carry out 
their project. And since no such journey should be 
made without some definite object, they decided to 
publish a book—perhaps—and to perfect a method of 
taking observations at sea by means of an instrument 
Captain Arapakis had invented, which will record, 
simultaneously and automatically, the longitude, the 
azimuth, and the deviation of the compass. 

So they built and rigged and provisioned their ship. 
And such a ship! Thirty-six feet nine inches over all, 
fourteen feet two beam, draught five feet two—one 
foot deeper with the false keel on—and of about nine 
tons burden, net. She carried four tons of water and 
eanned food and five tons of slag for ballast. Her 
rig is jib, fore-staysail, and mainsail on the big mast 
stepped pretty well forward, and a jigger en the short. 
stumpy mast over the stern. Her bows are bluff and 
round, and her stern is chopped off square like the 
stern of a scow. And, oh! how she does roll! Note the 
great breadth of beam, especially as contrasted with 
her draught, and faney for a moment how she can 
roll when she puts her mind to it. Lying there in 
harbor, off Quarantine, with only a little sea and an 
eceasional swell from a passing excursion boat to 
rock her, she bounced on the water, light as an addled 
egg. No wonder that one young gentleman from a 
Brooklyn paper, with his face suspiciously pale, 
hastily climbed out of the smoky eabin in which Peter 
Arapakis was telling his Odyssey. 

Halley’s comet was blazing overhead, pointing like a 
finger toward Melbourne on the evening of the day 
Pandora got under way from Bunbury, West <Aus- 
tralia—May 3, 1910. The two skippers took the 
comet for a token of good fortune, and they were not 
discouraged when they struck heavy weather in the 
Great Australian Bight, with smashing seas that 
buffeted them for days and carried away eighteen feet 
of the port rail. The port rail! Her rail looks like 
the little fence a child would build around his toy 
garden, yet it is quite in proportion to the size of the 
yawl. She must have danced a wild Highland fling 
every time a wave rose under her. If her crew of cap- 
tains had not been born acrobats, with bones and 
sinews toughened by many deep-sea knockdowns, they 
would have left her when she arrived at Melbourne, 
May 29, 1910. i 

Tough as they were, they were glad to rest in Mel- 
bourne for six weeks while refitting their ship and re- 
plenishing their stock of provisions. They sailed on 
July 10th for Sydney, where they arrived on July 
16th. One month and a day later they started for 
Auckland. 

The wanderers loafed along the southeast trade wind 
to Easter Island, 1,100 miles east of Piteairn, arriving 
early on December 12, 1910, and telling the news of 
all the world to P. H. Edmonds, an Englishman, the 
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The thirty-six-foot yawl “ Pandora,” in which two men sailed round the world 
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sole. white resident. who represents the Williamson 
Balfour Company of Liverpool and bosses three hun- 
dred natives. * They raise sheep, cattle, and horses. 
Yhey live in twenty houses, made from the timbers 
of wrecked ships that float up on the beach from 
heaven knows where. 

At 2.30 p.m. on December 19, 1910, the Pandora’s 
little anchor, with flukes no bigger than a child’s 
hand, was lashed down on her bow, and away she 
bounded on her journey of three thousand miles 
around the Horn, with a fair west wind and all sail 
drawing. After passing the fortieth parallel south 














Peter Arapakis, the Spartan skipper of the “‘ Pandora”’ 


the west winds became heavy gales. It rained with- 
out ceasing for twenty-two days. 

“We got past Cape Horn on January 16, 1911,” said 
skipper Arapakis, speaking as calmly as a demons- 
trator at a clinic, “although there were moments 
when we didn’t know whether we’d stay past it or not. 
On the previous day we ran into a heavy northwest 
gale, with squalls and heavy rain. It had rained be- 
fore, and we were soaked through for three weeks, but 
now it was raining hard. At 5 a.m. on January 16th 
we took in our storm trysail and drifted under bare 
poles toward Cape Horn. At 3 P.M. we first sighted 
the Cape, sticking up like a spar buoy, far to the 
north. When we finally blew around the Cape we 
were only three and a half miles south of it. The 
weather was improving, though it was still wet—oh, 
Lord! it was wet. Our course was eastward, and we 
had a fair wind for a while, but that night we ‘vere 
hbecalmed between Cape Horn and St. John’s Cape, of 
Staten Island, and for two days we drifted toward 
the Birdwoods Bank, south of Tierra del Fuego. Then 
a heavy northeast gale came down on us, and we hove 
to under reefed fore-staysail and double-reefed mizzen 
(the jigger). This was on January 22d at 3.45 P.M. 
It was Captain Blythe’s watch below, and he was snug 
in his bunk. It was my watch on deck—that is, I 
was supposed to be on deck, but I had made fast the 
wheel, so that the Pandora steered herself, and I was 
in the cabin looking at the chart and considering 
whether we hadn’t better change our course, because 
the sea was carrying us across ugly-looking shallow 
patches, 

“A big wave crashed down on deck and gave the 
Pandora a heavy list to port. As she was wallowing 
in it, another big one smashed down on her so hard 
that she fell down on her beam ends, rolled keel up, 
and completely ‘turned turtle.’ Lucky thing for us 
she kept right on going round till she came right side 
up again. Blythe was snug in his bunk, and nothing 
hurt him. As the ship rolled [ dived into my bunk, 
or, rather, it picked me up as it came around, and 
there I lay in it like a squirrel in his nest; but before 
I fell in I got a nasty crack on the head from this 
big chunk of lava from Easter Island—see it? Every- 
thing that had been on deck or on the cabin table or 
on the bookshelves was hurled up against the cabin 
roof as we whirled around. About five hundred pounds 
of water came in through the cabin hatch, which stood 
half open, but she picked herself up and righted be- 
fore any more could get in. 

“On deck I found nothing left but about twelve feet 
of the stump of the mainmast. The rest of it and the 
jigger were broken off and carried away as she spun 
around under water. The false keel was ripped off, 
too. I took an ax and cleared the gear, and we rode 
to it as a sea anchor. That parted at night, so we 
rigged another. In the morning the wind shifted to 
southeast, then south, and we rigged a square sail on 
the stump forward and made for the West Falklands.” 

Captain Nilssen, in charge of Lord Salvesen’s whal- 
ing station at New Island, repaired the Pandora free 
of charge. Her cruise from there to New York, with 
stops at St. Helena and Ascension Island, was not 
eventful save for an electric storm off Hatteras. But 
as to what may happen to the adventurers on the 
voyage home no prophet can tell. 
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HOW THE CITY AND STATE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE INFLUENCED PUBLIC OPINION 


By Thaddeus S. Dayton 


REC : 
Sew es Of the Civil War was rich with 
opportunities for money-making. It 
fxs also abounded with temptations. 
ve William M. Tweed and his satellites 
‘were enfrenched in the New York 
City government. The full strength 
of their power was just becoming 
apparent. Though the evil of the 
vast Tweed “ machine” was a daily topic of conversa- 
tion, no one dared to strike at it openly. The old type 
of attorney, formed on the conservative English 
model, was rapidly passing away, and in his place 
appeared the brisk young lawyer who seemed careless 
of the traditions and ethics of the bar. For nearly a 
quarter of a century, under the New York State Con- 
stitution, judges had been elected instead of appointed. 
The attorney who could sway the passions of the 
crowd, who lent an attentive ear to the voice of those 
in political power, was the most successful in obtain- 
ing a seat on the Bench. The courts themselves were 
ceasing to inspire respect, and the rumors that their 
ermine was soiled became more and more insistent. 
The dignity of the New York Bar seemed to be depart- 
ing. 

tt was then, in the year 1869, that about two hun- 
dred lawyers did a very brave thing. Careless of the 
large fees they might lose from scores of rich clients 
who in all likelihood would call them fools and turn 
to other attorneys less scrupulous, these lawyers band- 
ed themselves together in an organization to keep 
intact the traditions and ethics of their famous pro- 
fession and prevent it from becoming a mere “ skilled 
trade.” 

Thus was started the Bar Association of the City of 
New York. In later years it became the model of 
countless similar organizations in other cities, coun- 
ties, and States. But not one of these ever has 
equaled or even approached it in power, influence, and 
real service to the law and the public generally. 
Founded because these lawyers of New York of nearly 
half a century ago thought it was necessary, no mat- 
ter what its effect might be on them personally, the 
New York Bar Association has grown until it has 
made the law in America’s greatest city a profession 
to be proud of. It now has 2,016 members. Standing 
constantly for the right, with the most eminent and 
able of New York’s lawyers on its rolls, it has swept 
away the dangers that confronted the profession when 
it was formed. : 

Seven years later, when it had won the first of its 
many battles for the standardization of American 
law, the purification of the Bench, and the better con- 
duct and higher ideals of its members, the force of its 
influence caused the New York State Bar Association 
to be founded, on the same plane and with the same 
aims. Shoulder to shoulder the two bodies have 
fought through the years, exercising a vast influence 
on public opinion, especially with reference to the 
nomination and election of judges, the reforming of 
practice, and the disbarring of vicious attorneys who 
might otherwise have continued their courses un- 
checked. 

It is interesting to look at the record of forty years 
ago and see what the two hundred representative law- 
vers who formed the Bar Association of the City of 
New York started out to do, in the light of what they 
and their successors have accomplished. Here are some 
parts of an address issued by the Executive Committee 
of the new organization to ** The Members of the Bar 
of the City of New York,” in 1870: 

““When its members were fewer and a longer proba- 
tion was required for admission to its ranks, the tra- 
ditions of the profession served, to some extent, to 
answer the purpose of a corporate organization. But 
since 1846, the era of our present State Constitution, 
events affecting, not the Bar only, but the whole 
fabric of public and social life, have succeeded each 
other with unparalleled rapidity. The barriers to ad- 
mission to the Bar have been substantially removed ; 
the distinctions between attorney, solicitor, and coun- 
sellor have been obliterated; the judges have been 
made elective by the popular voice for a short term 
only, and a system thus introduced which has neces- 
sarily exposed them to partisan influences. 

“ During the same period has come into operation a 
new system of procedure, which gives to the judges so 
elected larger discretionary powers than ever before, 
and a patronage in the appointment of receivers and 
referees, and in the granting of commissions and allow- 
ances, the exercise of which is at least dangerous. 

“With these changes, more immediately affecting 
our profession, have come during -the same period the 
discovery of new gold fields, the immense issues of 
paper currency during our Civil War, the excitements, 
the social vicissitudes produced by that conflict, the 
changes in measures of value, the growth of corporate 
enterprise, the increase of luxury, and the social de 
moralization which confront us on every side. 

“ What has been the effect of all these things on the 
Bar? Many say its glory and dignity are gone, that 
it has ceased to be a noble profession and is merely a 
trade with the rest. We do not admit this charge. 
But we mean to come together as a body, to look the 

question fairly in the face, and, if we find that we 
have been tainted by the influence of the times, to 
undertake ourselves the work of purification, to revive 
a past renown, and give new life to traditions which 
we believe to be only dormant. not extinct.” 

Many distinguished New-Yorkers figured among 
these first two hundred: such famous men as William 
M. Evarts (who became the organization’s first presi- 


dent), William Allen Butler, Edwards Pierrepont, Sid- 
ney Webster, Joseph H. Choate and William G. 
Choate, Daniel D. Lord, Samuel J. Tilden, Everett P. 
Wheeler, Frederick R. Coudert, David Dudley Field, 
Benjamin D. Silliman, John E. Parsons, Wheeler H. 
Peckham, Elbridge T. Gerry, Joshua M. Van Cott, 
Noah Davis, James C. Carter, Joseph Larocque, and 
Albert Stickney. It was Mr. Van Cott, Mr. Parsons, 
and Mr. Stickney who made up the committee that, 
soon after the Bar Association was organized, started 
the historic fight in the heat of the Tweed days for 
the impeachment of three New York judges—George 
G. Barnard, John H. MeCunn, and Albert Cardozo; 
a contest in which the Association won its spurs and 
proved itself a force to be counted with. 

Since those days the record of the Association of thie 
Bar of the City of New York, as it is now called, has 
been one of constant and continued growth. It differs 
from other city and county bar associations in its size, 
its facilities, and its distinguished membership. If it 
asks the disbarment of any attorney the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court gives careful heed, for 
the leaders of the New York Bar, the most distin- 
guished lawyers in the country, are behind the request, 
and their wishes are always backed by reason. Should 
the organization come out in favor of or against a 
judicial eandidate or nominee, the public and the 
political parties listen. It is true they do not always 
do what the Bar Association—City or State—wishes ; 
but this much is certain, that in the forty years these 
bar associations have been established the Bench has 
grown steadily in caliber and intellect. The incom- 
petent and the “led” have been kept off of it. Where 
any question has arisen these powerful bodies of law- 


_ yers have not hesitated to make themselves heard. 


Just nineteen years ago the New York City Associa- 
tion and the State Association combined to remove 
Judge Isaac H. Maynard from the Bench, virtually 
without success. Yet the lesson of the rights of the 
law and of the honor of the judicial ermine was read 
in no faltering tones. What the Bench should be and 
must be was told in such unmistakable words that 
even after all these years they have not been forgotten. 
Only a few years ago the State Bar Association fought 
valiantly to impeach Judge Hooker. 

The Bar Associations believe that the people, their 
law-makers, and their executives should know just 
what the Bench and Bar are doing, and that there 
should be no hesitation in pointing out transgressors. 
This is the main purpose of these two organizations. 
Almost at a moment’s notice the City Bar Association 
can call together in counsel or committee meeting the 
most eminent lawyers in New York to consider any 
questions that may arise. If necessary the Bar Asso- 
ciation does not hesitate to employ the most distin- 
guished counsel to fight its battles for the vindication 
of its own principles and ethics. In its own organiza- 
tion it has a most remarkable legal machine. 

It would be too much to say that all the leading 
lawyers of New York City are gathered in the Bar 
Association of New York, but it is certain that a very 
large proportion of them are. No private club is 
guarded more carefully. To become a member a man 
must be a seasoned lawyer of standing, or a young man 
whose possibilities are plainly apparent. But, above 
all, his legal reputation must be absolutely clean. 
Also he must be personally acceptable to the other 
members. An average of a few less than a hundred 
new men are admitted each year. 

The Association of the Bar of the City of New York 
has been prosperous financially from its earliest days. 
Its first house was at 20 West Twenty-seventh Street. 
In 1875 it moved its quarters to a large double resi- 
dence at 7 West Twenty-ninth Street, later adding an 
assembly hall, a building with half as much space 
again. It remained there twenty-one years, then mov- 
ing to its new and present structure on Forty-fourth 
Street, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, extending 
through to Forty-third Street, one of the most valu- 
able properties owned by any organization in the coun- 
try. The building with its handsome fittings and 
equipment is surpassed by few social clubs anywhere. 

In this present home of the City Bar Association, 
which just now is being extensively added to by the 
inclusion of another building on Forty-third Street, 
there are as chief features the large assembly hall, 
where full meetings of the association can be held 
and the library. The latter comprises 90,000 volumes, 
and is the greatest practical law library in the world. 
3v purchase and by gift this big library is being 
added to very extensively each year. Up to date it has 
cost $305,000; last year $13,735 were spent on it. Laws 
and reports of foreign countries are included on its 
shelves, real-estate maps, very complete reports on the 
New York Legislature, and the workings of Congress, 
digests of patent and copyright cases, etc. There are 
also many special features, such as portraits, photo- 
graphs, and documents that probably would not be of 
much use to the general public, but are of the greatest 
interest to the well-educated lawyer. 

The conference or consultation rooms of the big 
building are among its most interesting features. 
These are rooms to which attorneys may bring their 
clients or where private meetings or conferences of 
any sort may be held at the instance of a member. 

Committee-work is the secret of the accomplishment 
of so much by both these organizations, the city and 
the State. Every act of the associations has the 
marked force and authority of expert opinion back of 
it. Serving the State Bar Association, of which Elihu 
Reot is the present president, and Frederick E..Wad- 
hams, of Albany, secretary, are such men on commit- 
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tees as Henry W. Taft, Edward M. Shepard, William 
N. Dykman, William B. Hornblower, Wiiliam Church 
Osborn, John B. Stanchfield, Ansley Wilcox, D-Cady 
Herrick, John G. Milburn, Harvey D. Hinman, John 
Brooks Leavitt, Israe! T. Deyo, Austen G. Fox, Pliny 
T. Sexton, Adelbert Moot, ex-Judge Alton B. Parker, 
James M. Beck, Simon W. Rosendale, Henry L. Stim- 
son, William P. Goodelle. 

Francis Lynde Stetson is president, and Silas B. 
Brownell secretary, of the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York. Some of the committeemen 
here are such noted lawyers as Morgan J. O’Brien, 
Howard Townsend, Frank H, Platt, William D. Guth- 
rie, Robert Grier Monroe, Austen G. Fox, William 
Travers Jerome, R. Burnham Moffat, George Gordon 
Sattle, Montgomery Hare, William M. Ivins, Everett 
P. Wheeler, Gierardi Davis, Arthur H. Masten. Former 
presidents of the association, it is interesting to note, 


‘have included William Allen Butler, Edmund Wet- 


more, Elihu Root, James C. Carter, the two Choates— 
Joseph H. and -William G.—Francis N. Bangs, Fred- 
erick R. Coudert, John E. Parsons, Wheeler H, Peck- 
ham, and Joseph Larocque. 

Of the committees of the City Bar Association none 
is more practical and useful than the Grievance Com- 
mnittee. It is relatively a new department of the asso 
ciation, but it has well justified its existence. Any pet 
son, man or woman, may appeal to the Bar Association 
of the City of New York through this committee. It is 
not necessary to be a member—though every member, 
of course, can go before the committee. [t is not 
necessary even to be a lawyer. The committee’s object 
is to protect the public against fraudulent lawyers and 
to prevent extortion. Once evidence against any of 
this gentry is found, the full strength of the Bar Asso 
ciation is put forth against him. 

The Grievance Committee maintains an office of its 
own, with a paid attorney, assistants, and clerical staff, 
at 2 Rector Street. Here it receives all complaints (in 
writing) and earefully investigates them. Those that 
are found to have merit are reported on in detail by 
the office and submitted to the full committee (which 
has nine members) or a subcommittee of three ap 
pointed by it. The persons complained of in the cases 
that are taken up are served with copies of the charges 
against them; they are allowed to file written answers 
or defeuses and appear before the committee (or its 
subcommittee) personally and by counsel. 

Only a unanimous vote of the subcommittee or the 
alfirmative vote of at least five of the Committee on 
Grievances itself can bring “ adverse action,” as the 
committee calls it, to the person complained against. 
In that event the matter is carried to the executive 
committee of the association for such action as it 
thinks best. More than one special counsel has been 
engaged and the prosecution pushed vigorously. The 
evidence against offenders is so carefully taken and so 
completely presented that the courts pay deep atten- 
tion to it, and the law is speedily vindicated. 

The poorest man or woman is given the same con- 
sideration in this committee’s offices that the richest 
client in the land would get from the highest-paid 
counsel, Much of the work of the committee has been 
directed against those who take advantage of the 
necessities and ignorance of the very poor. Of course, 
a very large proportion of the complaints brought be 
fore the committee are either trivial or else are 
charges not susceptible of proof. The committee does 
the best it can with these. 

Last year five hundred and _ fifty-one complaints 
against lawyers or persons pretending to be lawyers 
were presented to the committee. Out of these sixty- 
five cases were presented by the committee for action. 
Fifty-one hearings were held, and it was decided that 
prosecution was required in twenty-four cases, The 
Executive Committee was requested to appoint prose- 
eutors and present the cases to the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court. During the year thirteen law- 
yers were disbarred and five suspended for terms of 
different lengths. 

There is another committee of the New York City 
Association that is named the Committee on the 
Amendment of the Law. This committee keeps careful 
watch of what goes on at the State Capitol during the 
sessions of the New York Legislature. It receives 
complete legislative reports daily and follows these 
with expert scrutiny. If occasion arises, it has men ot 
the highest caliber that can be secured to appear before 
the State Senate or Assembly. It not only stands in 
the way of vicious legislation, but often it is able to 
improve bills that seem advisable or to correct those 
imperfectly drawn. , 

There is, too. a City Association Committee on Fed- 
eral Legislation. This is now studying equity pro 
cedure in the Federal courts. At present the system 
of taking testimony is very expensive, tends to prolong 
litigation, and has many other disadvantages. The 
judiciary committee of the same body has been active. 
Its claims, in the last report it has submitted, are 
that there are delays and frequent inefficiency in the 
lower courts and constant necessity for appeals to the 
Appellate Division for protection. The political parties 
do not seem to realize, this committee says with great 
distinctness, that the office of judge “ requires special 
qualifications.” 

The success of these two associations has caused 
thirty county and eleven local bar associations to be 
established in New York State alone. Practically 
every State in the Union has its bar association to- 
day. All these are the outgrowth of the organization 
of the two hundred men some forty years ago for higher 
standards in their profession. 





Y MARVELOUS GOLF MACHINE 


BY WILLIAM INGLIS 
PICTURED BY ALBERT LEVERING 


T is the fashion, 

| I believe, for the 

modest inventor 

to ascribe to blind 

chance or to the 

casual suggestion of 

a friend the first con- 

cept of the machine 

to which he owes his 

fame. Now, I am 

neither modest nor 

an inventor — at 

least, not by nature 

—so it is as a mat- 

ter of mere justice 1 

must admit that I 

never would have 

thought out and constructed my wonderful golf 

machine but for Dick Farleigh and Marcus Aurelius. 

But what did Marcus Aurelius know about golf? 

some precisian may inquire. He didn’t know any- 

thing, of course, yet he often helped Farleigh to beat 

nie, and finally the precious pair brought’ down my 

revenge upon Farleigh’s head by trampling on me too 
hard and too often. Even a golf worm will turn. 

"Twas thus. Farleigh is one of those individuals 
who conceal the golf-malignity of a fiend beneath the 
smiling exterior of a thorough good fellow. His game 
is not showy—short though rather accurate from, the 
tee, only fair through the green, not marvelous at ap- 
proaching or putting. I outdrive him thirty yards, 
and yet he gives me six strokes ‘and a beating—at 
least he did until I invented my wonderful machine. 
The secret of his success lay in his iron imperturba- 
bility. He has red hair, and one would naturally 
expect to hear a man of that color scheme devote 
a butterfly to eternal torment for fluttering across 
his putt. But no. He bottles all his feelings 
and never shows a tracé. Sometimes I think he 
goes home and beats his children. He is colder 
than ammonia vapor the moment he takes a 
golf club in hand. I had him dormy two for 
the June handicap cup, and he tried to press his second 
shot up to the green with his brassey and topped it 
into the ‘bunker, I flew safely over with the iron, 
being firmly resolved to do no better than halve the 
hole and thus win the match. Farleigh drew forth 
his niblick with calm confidence, paused a moment to 
admire the delirious music of a bobolink, stepped into 
the bunker—and made a horrible flub of the shot! 
[ politely made the little lingua-dental clicking that 
is supposed to represent sympathy, sorrow, etc., but 
on the golf course is too often the hypocritical cloak 
of unholy gloating over an adversary’s downfall. 

Farleigh should have blown up, shouldn’t he? 
Ought to have ascended in the balloon and viewed the 
country o’er? But that wouldn’t be Farleigh. The 
cold-blooded, red-headed monster delicately dangled 
his niblick between thumb and forefinger, reminding 
me of the old poet’s description of a dandy and his 
“nice conduct of a clouded cane.” Not a groan. Not 
a curse. Then— 

“Marcus Aurelius says,’ Farleigh declared to me 
in the most detached and maddeningly impersonal 
manner, “ that if we will but strip the mask off ad- 
versity we shall find him a true friend.” 

If looks could kill, my glance at that moment 
would have withered Dick Farleigh into a mummy, 
but the conscienceless fiend did not even care whether 
one looked at him or a thousand. Drawing his deadly 
mashy and taking stance with deliberate and meticu- 
lous accuracy, he made a sky-secraping shot that 
dropped the ball dead on the green, one hundred and 
thirty yards away, and putted it out in five. Inas- 
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much as my Angora had fied at the first mention of 
Marcus Aurelius, I took a flighty six for the hole, lost 
the eighteenth as well, and, by missing an easy putt 
on the extra hole lost that hole, the match, and the 
June cup. 

“Tt just comes to this,” advised Furman, who 
knows more and plays less golf than any other man 
in the club: “ you’ll never beat Dick Farleigh until 
you play like a machine.” 

“By Jinks!” I exclaimed, “Ill make a machine 
that ’Il beat that grasping pirate. That’s what I'll do. 
I’d like to hear him quote his old tin-horn Marcus 
Aurelius at a machine.” 

And, with the help of an ingenious German 
mechanician who has his shop in that queer diagonal 
building on Upper Broadway where air-ship inventors 
and boxing masters and painless tooth-pullers have 
their studios cheek by jowl, I did within: the next 
two weeks perfect my glorious golf machine. It was 
really an adaptation of the principle of the old cross- 
bow. I tried it out on a lonesome part of Hempstead 
Plains, and found that by proper adjustment of the 
mainspring and the blade I could send the ball any 
distance I chose up to three hundred yards, give it a 
trajectory of any de- 
sired height, and put 
enough back-spin on it 
to keep it from run- 
ning down a cellar door. 
Oh, she was a bird, all 
right, all right. 

“Tl play you for a 
box of balls a_ hole 
and five boxes on the 
match,” is the proposi- 
tion I made to Dick 
Farleigh when the last 
secret tests had been 
made. “That is, if 
you'll let me use the 
new machine I’ve in- 
vented.” 

“Huh!” Farleigh re- 
plied.. “ You may use 
a Gatling gun or a 
yacht’s mortar for all 
I care. The usual 
handicap?” 

“No,” said I. “ Play 
you even—and if I 
don’t beat you I'll eat 
a dozen golf balls.” 

There was a_. big 
gallery around the first 
tee when we tossed a 
coin, and I won the 
honor. Tom, who has 
caddied for me _ for 
years, brought the 
machine up from the 
pro’s shop, where it 
had’ rested overnight 
in a crate. T set it up 
with care between the 
white disks that marked 
the teeing line. : 

“Looks like a _ towel-rack in a 
room.” Farleigh grinned as he said it. He seemed 
full of good-humored contempt. The machine had 
rather a bath-roomy look, for it stood on four white 
enameled steel rods for legs, and its framework was 
of the same material, the whole neatly but tastefully 
decorated with a fine blue stripe. 

“ Of course, it’s none of my funeral.” Furman volun- 
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Away darted the blade along its track and catapulted the ball in mid-air 
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, the inevitable. 


teered, “but surely you know that 
machine wouldn’t be allowed on a 
course by the St. Andrews com- 
mittee. It’s a clear violation of 
their ruling—” 
“Never mind, Jimmy,” Farleigh 
interrupted. “I’ve accepted it, and 
I’m playing this match.” 
“Oh, I know—I didn’t mean— 
I was only telling you—I _ beg 
your—” the chastened Furman ex- 
claimed, -plucking off his glasses 
and nervously polishing them as he 
backed away. “It’s against all 
rules, anyhow,” he whispered vehe- 
mently to the Major. “ You'll see: 
the U. S. G. All never sanction 
it.” 
Meanwhile I set the distance- 
controller of my machine at 
220 yards and regulated the pitch of the driving 
blade so as to give an elevation of 22% de- 
grees to the trajectory of the ball—a handsome and 
pleasing flight. Drawing back the charging-lever that 


My glance would have withered Dick Farleigh into a mummy 


wound up the spring and adjusting the blade in its 
position for the stroke, I set the ball down snugly 
in the nearest indentation in the tee-slot. All this 
in the usual solemn silence that pervades the tee. 
Then, politely calling “ Fore!” to warn the driver of 
a distant grass-cutter, I pulled the trigger. There 
was a swishing, rasping sound as when an aeroplane 
glides off the launching-rail—though not so loud a 
sound in this case, of course—and away darted the 
blade along its track and catapulted the ball in mid- 
air. Right gracefully it flew, rising gently at an 
angle of 221%, degrees above the horizon, sailed like a 
gleaming white pigeon along its course, and, drop- 
ping to earth, rolled along the smooth turf in the 
middle of the fair green and, stopped just twenty 
yards beyond the 200-yard stake. 

““ Wonderful!” cried a dozen voices; but any ten- 
dency I might have felt toward self-congratulation 
was checked by hearing the cold, judicial tones of 
Furman. 

“There may be something in it,’ he was saying, 
“but I’m sure this shot was a lucky accident. You 
see, he had the wind with him and all that. It was a 
fluke.” 

Farleigh drove almost up to me, but, being a little 
too anxious to reach the green on his second, pressed 
his brassey shot, topped it, and was sixty yards short. 
I adjusted the control for 210 yards, with a slightly 
higher trajectory so as not to give so much roll, and 
pressed the trigger. The ball fell six or eight yards 
short of the green and rolled to the farther side. 
Farleigh was home in his third, but had to play two 
more; while I, with the conventional two putts, won 
the hole—4 to 5. Needless to say, I used an ordinary 
putter once I reached the green. 

And now, why weary the reader with a detailed 
description of Farleigh’s long-drawn punishment. 
Nemesis had overtaken him, and, although as Bill Nye 
has truly said, Nemesis is no fancy roadster, she not 
only overtakes but lambastes the proud and haughty. 
I will admit that Farleigh was game. He had sand 
enough for a desert, but even he couldn’t cope with 
No matter what happened, I was al- 
ways on the green in two, a fact he quickly grasped. 
The, inspiration of danger actually lengthened out 
his wooden shots by a full third. It was wonderful 
to see such courage and cold, hard, nickel-plated 
nerve; but even these only deferred the fatal end, 
could not. avoid it. Although we halved the second 

(Continued on page 34) 
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of those industrial combinations 
ealled ‘trusts,’ there can be no 
doubt that their home has been in 
> New Jersey. Some other States— 
Delaware and Maine particularly— 
offered them homestead rights at 
low figures, but New Jersey gave 
the most alluring invitation, and 
into it went | every big trust in the world that did any 
business of any character in any. State of the Union. 
Domestie corporations and foreign were made equally 
welcome. Their certificates of incorporation cost com- 
paratively little, but they gave them the right to 

carry out their purposes anywhere, subject only to the 
prc license fees exacted by other States, and that 
only upon the actual capital employed in those 
States. 

Although the general incorporation laws of New 
Jersey, which went into effect in 1899, have not been 
changed materially since then, they are being taken 
advantage of now far less than they used to be. The 
New Jersey: courts latterly have been much more 
vadieal in their decisions limiting the rights of cor- 
porations under the law, especially as regards the 
issuing of stock that is not fully paid. The revision 
of the Business Corporations Law of New York State, 
in 1901 and 1909, has attracted many new and large 
corporations. The New York law gives much greater 
privileges to corporations in many particulars than it 
used to do, but in other respects, especially as re- 
gards publicity of accounts and of business methods, 
the responsibility of directors, ete., it is much more 
rigid. Corporations of the highest type as regards 
financial stability and management, having nothing 
to conceal, have organized under it so as to secure 
the standing and the privileges that it affords. The 
‘New York Business Law draws the line so sharply be- 
tween speculative and business corporations that the 
former seek other States for their organization. 

The genesis of the present general incorporation law 
of New Jersey is very interestiag. During the Civil 
War the State became heavily involved in debt. One 
Governor after another tried to devise means of lifting 
this financial burden. During the administration of 
the late Governor Abbott the. finances of the State- 
were in especial need of repletion. 

The direct tax was onerous, and the farmers and 
small householders were clamoring for relief. The 
Governor sought the advice of many men in planning 
some sort of indirect taxation. Among those he con- 
sulted was the late James B. Dill, a corporation 
lawyer of distinction and a resident of New Jersey. 

Mr. Dill’s proposition was that the State, by gener- 
ous terms, should invite trusts and other aggrega- 
tions of capital and industry to make their legal 
domiciles within its borders. He gave his views in 
detail. Governor Abbott circulated the suggestions 
among the members of the Legislature, and they were 
warmly welcomed by the representatives of both po- 
litical parties. It was calculated that the revenues 
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from this source, comparatively small though they 
might be in individual cases, would amount to an 
enormous total and would not only wipe out the 
deficit but would make a direct tax unnecessary. Sub- 
sequent experience has proved the Le of this 
idea. Since January 1, 1902, New Jersey has had no 
State bonded indebtedness. 

Mr. Dill satisfied Governor Abbott and the Legislat- 
ure of the soundness of his plans, from a revenue 
standpoint at least, and at the Governor's request he 
drew up the now famous New Jersey Corporation 
Registration Law. This was an American adaptation 
of the English system, giving protection to chartered 
companies. Until then New Jersey corporations had 
had a bad name, for there was no method of identify- 
ing “wild cat” concerns. 

This law required that all corporations should have 
an agent, and that the name of the agent be stated in 
the charter; that he be authorized to receive papers 
for the corporation; that all stock and transfer books 
should be kept at the agent’s office for the inspection 
of stockholders; and that the agent’s address should 
be the post-office address of the directors and stock- 
holders for the purpose of sending legal notices. 

Another important amendment to the New Jersey 
statutes which was formulated by Mr. Dill provided 
for the keeping of proper books of account and the 
issuance of a stockholder’s balance sheet at each annual 
meeting. It further specified in detail the form of 
this balance sheet and the items which it should cover. 

In addition to this, Mr. Dill assumed what might be 
characterized as the promotion of the law. He issued 
a pamphlet exploiting the advantages which the New 
Jersey statute afforded corporations. This pamphlet 
was distributed broadcast. To make it the easier for 
both American and foreign companies to take advan- 
tage of it, he formed the first of the trust organization 
companies, probably the most original conception for 
the utilization of the law. There are three or more 
of these trust organizations now, but Mr. Dill’s was 
the first. 

These unique companies, for a moderate fee, would 
begin and complete the organization of any trust or 
combination, so far as the preliminary statutory work 
was concerned. They would furnish the office neces- 
sary for the proposed company, a desk in one of their 
own offices, which would technically be the home 
office of the trust; they would provide one of their 
office staff as the resident attorney of the trust, with 
power to accept service of any writ or other docu- 
ment, and would have three or five of their office staff 
named as original directors of the institution. They 
would put a little plate on their entrance doors with 
the name of the company on it, and would hold the 
first meeting for the allotment of stock and see that 
the shares held by the dummy directors were prop- 

erly assigned to the actual promoters or proprietors. 
Thus the law would be satisfied. 

The main inducement, perhaps, which influenced the 
rush of corporations to the State was that the law 
allowed them to issue stock for property instead of 


for cash at a valuation in respect to which the deter 
mination of the directors was made conclusive in the 
absence of proof of fraud. And, of course, there 
rarely could be proof of fraud, for directors were free 
to exercise their own judgments and to justify them 
if they were questioned, on the ground not of the 
physical value of the properties, but of their possibili- 
ties and their anticipated benefits. 

It was this feature that made possible the ineor- 
poration of the vast combinations seeking to control 
entire industries that have since secured charters 
under the laws of New Jersey, or of other States that 
have amended their corporation laws so as to give 
similar latitude of corporate action. At present 
most “trusts” are legally corporations which may 
hold all, or a majority, of the shares of stock in the 
companies controlled, or may purchase the property 
of such companies outright. In either case a common 
method of effecting such a combination is the ex- 
change of shares in the new organization for the 
shares of the property of the companies absorbed. As 
a result stock representing enormous inflations has 
been put -upon the market. It might not be wholly 
exact to say that this system was the actual legaliza 
tion of the watering of stock, but at least it made it 
without penalty and it furnished the medium through 
which the “water” might be made stock and might 
be sold as such. 

The exceedingly low rate of organization fees and 
of taxation has also been an inducing cause for th 
flocking of large corporations to New Jersey For ex 
ample, the organization tax on a company with, say, 
a capital stock of $1,000,000 or more, would be. in 
round figures, two and a half times less than it would 
be in New York. The tax on a $10,000,000 corporation 
in New Jersey would be $4,250 per year In New 
York State it would be many times that sum, the 
amount being dependent upon the dividend declared 
and on the capital employed in the State exclusively 

The restrictions imposed in New York State after- 
ward came to be valuable assets to corporations work 
ing under them. They gave such corporations a pres 
tige that could be obtained in no other way. It would 
cost them more to be incorporated in New York State 
than it would elsewhere, but there was stamped upon 
their rights the hall-mark of the State certifying to 
their standard. Their incorporation in this State was 
so to speak, a guarantee of good faith and of substan 
tial character. When a New York corporation went 
into the markets of the world, soliciting partnership 
or investment; it had a vastly different characte 
from that which it would have had if it had gone as 
a corporation formed in New Jersey or in most othe 
States of the Union. 

For this reason, and because the New Jersey laws 
are being more rigidly construed, the number of incor- 
porations in New York State is steadily increasing. 
Last year the revenue frem the corporation tax was 
$9,123,7 38. The revenue of the State of New Jersey 
from its tax on miscellaneous corporations was a little 
more than one-fourth that sum. 
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LORD KITCHENER (WITH THE UMBRELLA), ADMIRAL TOGO, AND GENERAL. NOGI (IN THE LIGHT SUIT) REVIEWING THE BOY SCOUTS IN HYDE PARK, LONDON 
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SUMMER-RESORT GUIDE FOR THE 
UNSOPHISTICATED 


OSTON.—A flourishing resort on the coast of 
B Massachusetts, bounded on the north by Mayor 

Fitzgerald, on the south by Governor Foss, on 
the west by Harvard College, and on the east by the 
Universe. Sometimes called the Athens of America 
because of the singular fact that all the children 
born within its limits speak Greek fluently at birth, 
and at the age of three are thoroughly grounded in 
the philosophies of Aristotle, Socrates, Plato, and Hoi 
Polloi, the People’s Friend. One of the coolest spots 
between Palm Beach and the North Pole socially. 
Sometimes called also The Hub in recognition of the 
central position it occupies in respect to all the intel- 
lectual wheels now running in the United States, 
Founded early in the history of the country by the 
leading aristocrats of New England, whence the name 
of Boss-ton. In population is largely of ancient 
Puritan and modern Celtic stock, with a slight pre- 
ponderance of the latter on Election Day. Noted for 
its historie interest, Boston Common having been one 
of the most famous preferred stocks on the list in 
early Colonial days, and Faneuil Hall, a prosperous 
meat-market, having been the scene of Patrick 
Henry’s famous defiance to George the Third, in which 
he cried, ‘Give me Chelsea or give me death.” It also 
possesses Bunker Hill Monument, from the top of 
which in Revolutionary days General Warren fell, 
crushing the enemy with the accumulated impact of 
his Tarpeian Leap. Once the home of John Hancock, 
the inventor of the Spencerian System of Hand- 
writing, whose autograph at the end of the Declara- 
tion of Independence was the only one the King of 
England could read without hesitating. 
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UNPOPULAR HUMORIST 
had just passed through the 
Club, and had been 


THE 
WAGLEY, the humorist, 
smoking-room of the Dabsters’ 
greeted cordially by everybody present, as usual, ex 
cept Colonel Twigmore, the financial magnate. The 
latter glared at him with a stony stare, and showed 
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“T WOULD KNOW 


no signs of recognition, although there had been a time 
when the two men were great cronies. The cut was so 
very direct as to be noticeable, and Little Binks, who 
likes to understand everything, whether it is his own 
business or not, blurted out an inquiry. 

“Why, Colonel,” said he, “I thought you and Billie 
Wagley were great friends?” 

“We used to be,” said the Colonel, “ but since you 
suggest the question, let me tell you right here and 
now that I have no use for the man, I hate the word, 
but Bill Wagley is a copper-fastened, steel-riveted, 
armor-plated chump.” 

“That’s going some,” said Little Binks. ‘“ Now, 
do you know I should have said just the opposite? He 
always struck me as a chap who left a wake of sun- 
shine in his trail. He has a joke for everybody—” 

“That’s just the trouble,” growled the Colonel. 
“ He hasn’t any judgment about his confounded jokes. 
I believe that man would crack a bon mot at a 
funeral,” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that, Colonel,” 
Binks. “ Bill has some tact.” 

“ Don’t you believe it,” retorted the Colonel. “ Do 
you remember that last summer, when I was touring 
with my car up in New England, I had a serious acci- 
dent ?” 

“ Why, yes,” said Little Binks. 
or something, didn’t it?” 

“Tt did,” said the Colonel, solemnly, “and I blew 
up with it. We didn’t go very high, but we went 
high enough for me, and when we came down I sat 
there in the middle of the road surrounded by the 
débris. There were wheels, and cranks, and levers, and 
splinters of wood all about me, and as I sat there with a 
rubber tire around my neck, and my foot stuck through 
a couple of wheels, brushing all sorts of other wheels 
off my person, along comes Wagley in that little red 
teapot of his that he calls an automobile. The pesky 
little steam-engine came chugging up the road, its horn 
blowing like mad, and Wagley at the wheel, and when 
he saw me sitting there in the road, what do you 
think he said?” 

*T don’t know,” said Little Binks. 

“He put on the brakes, and as his ear stopped 
alongside of the wreckage he grinned like a antyr. and 
hollered out, ‘Ah, Colonel, traveling incog., I see.’ 
I haven’t spoken to the brute since.” 


said. Little 


“ Your car blew up, 


A LITTLE DUBIOUS 

THERE was a new baby up at Johnny Bilkins’s, and 
everybody in the neighborhood seemed very much in- 
terested in the newcomer. On his way to school in the 
morning Johnny was frequently stopped by passers-by 
with inquiries as to the state of things at home. The 
last individual of record to inquire was the clergyman, 
who reports the following. 

“ Ah, Johnny, my lad,” said the reverend gentleman, 
“] understand that you have a bouncing boy up at 
your house.” 

“T dun’no’,” said Johnny. 
bounce—I don’t think they’ve throwed him 
hard enough to find out yet.” 

The clergyman smiled broadly, and went on to the 
next question. 

“ Well, I hope he is a good baby,” he suggested. 

“Oh, I guess he ith,” said Johnny, dubiously. “ He 
don’t smoke or drink any, but sometimes he seems to 
mine to swear some.” 


“T ain’t never seen him 
down 


WHAT SHE WOULD SAY 

LirtLe WIMPLETON had at last summoned up enough 
courage to tell the old, old story to the fair one of his 
heart, and, greatly to his delight, discovered that the 
maiaen reciprocated his affections most cordially. 
There was one little stumbling-block in the way of 
his complete happiness, and that was the girl’s mother, 
who was a very prim and precise person of whom 
little Wimpleton stood in great awe. 

“T love you,” the girl had said, “ but of course I 
cannot tell you so until you have asked mamma.” 

So little Wimpleton, after much beating about the 
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bush in the maternal presence, finally blurted out the 
question. 

“Ahem! Mrs. Daddles,” he said, flushing like a 
beet, “ I have come to inquire—I have come to ask— 
er—ahem—er—what you would say to me as a son-in- 
law?” 

“Why, Mr. Wimpleton,” said the lady, “I really 
don’t know. If you behaved yourself as you ought to 
1 probably shouldn’t say anything at all to you as a 
son-in-law, but if you didn’t—well, my dear boy, you 
had better marry Jane and find out by experience.” 


OVERHEARD IN THE DRAWING-ROOM 


THE 
sulkily. 

“What’s the matter, Lampy?” asked the poker. 
* You look pretty glum this morning.” 

“T am,” growled the lamp. “Last night when 
young Skillington called upon Miss Hawkins I did my 
best to be bright and genial, but they turned me 
down.” 

“ Dear me—is that all?” 
“Why, you’ve nothing to kick about. 
out.” 


lamp on the center-table was acting rather 


laughed the electric light. 
They put me 


TROUBLE FOR TOMPKINS 
THE ever-genial Tompkins was a little the worse 
for wear after the twenty-fifth anniversary dinner of 
his class, and as he stood waveringly on the sidewalk 
on the other side of the street from his own front 
steps his distress of mind became perfectly, if not pain- 

fully, evident to Officer Maginnis on patrol. 
‘Why, Mr. Tompkins,” said the officer, noticing 
Tompkins’s troubled expression as he came upon him 
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TAKING TO IT 


in the dim light of the corner lamp, ‘“ what seems to 


be the trouble?” 

“IT do’ know, Maginnis,” said Tompkins, scratching 
his head in perplexity. “ But there’s somethin’ queer 
goin’ on on my front stoop. I’ve shignalled to ’em 
fifty-two times already as it went by, and_ the 
darned old contraption goes right on jus’ as if it 
thought it was a trololley-ear.’ 

And the kindly officer waited until the stoop came 
around the fifty-third time, and assisted Tompkins in 
getting aboard without interfering with the orderly 
progress of the block. 


PASTORAL ODE 
MAupE MULLER on a summer’s day 
Raked the meadows sweet with hay, 
The Judge proposed. ‘Ah no!” said she, 
“This old rake’s good enough for me!” 
Horace Dopp GASTIT. 
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MEN WHO HAVE LENT DISTINCTION TO THE LEGAL PROFESSION IN THE EMPIRE STATE 


HE profession of the law has widely 
changed in its duties and in its 
practices within the present genera- 
tion, and particularly so in what 
§ may be termed the metropolitan dis- 
trict of New York. More than ever 
a learned profession, it has come to 
include as a necessity to the higher 
distinctions a workable knowledge of 
other arts and of the sciences of practical utility. 
There was a time when the rounded phrases of counsel 
meant much in the way of verdicts from juries; when 
the appeals to sympathy or to passion meant freedom 
or imprisonment to the client; when adroit phrasing 
won over many a jury. Then every great lawyer was 
an advocate trained in forensic eloquence. 

To-day, while there still remain instances in which 
alertness of examination and fervor of language Win 
cases, the great lawyer is not necessarily the one whose 
striking personality or whose oratory wins a place for 
him in the columns of the daily press. There are times 
when cases of vast interest and of dramatic action 
compel the service of the brightest and the ablest men 
at the bar. There are times when associations with 
valued clients bring these men from out their offices; 
but they are seldom. When these conditions do arise, 
however, there is ample demonstration that not even 
in eloquence has the bar deteriorated, but rather that 
the imperative demands made upon practitioners by 
other obligations have won them from ways in which 
they might have obtained wider celebrity as popular 
orators. 

The lawyer to-day is something more than an advyo- 
cate. There is specialization in law as there is in 
business, though to a much larger degree, and with 
this exception: that while in business specialization is 
the choice of the individual, in law it is the conse- 
quence of development of ability along lines that 
business may bring to the lawyer. It may seem an 
exaggeration to say that to excel as a lawyer the at- 
torney must be equally expert as a business man, but 
it is the fact nevertheless. 

Law, in reality, is no longer a profession; it is a 
business—a business whose possible gains are marvel- 
ous. The lawyer has become a legal partner of trade. 
To-day, of necessity, law is as specialized and organized 
into as many departments as any great corporation. 
Some of the large law firms of New York City employ 
fifty clerks, others three times that number. As a 
rule more than half of these have been admitted to the 
bar. To facilitate the handling of their vast volume 
of work these great law offices, which frequently occupy 
one or two floors of a big office building, are divided 
into departments. There is the banking department, 
the real estate department, the railroad department, 
the insurance department, and so on. The men in each 
of these divisions are specialists who have had years 
of experience in handling the same sort of cases. 

It is the tremendous expansion of business that has 
brought all this about. Although people are less in- 
clined to litigation than they were twenty years ago, 
they employ lawyers more than they used to and pay 
them larger fees. Society and business have become 
more complex and men meet on more planes. The era 
of the telephone created a new department of law. So 
did the automobile. The conquest of the air is another 
new source of business for the lawyers. 

It used to be said that a lawyer, in order to succeed, 
must be a destructive factor of society. This is true 
no longer. The lawyer of to-day is an upbuilder. Al- 
though he does his utmost to win in court, he strives 
equally hard to keep his client out of court in the first 
place. The lawyer now sits at every big business man’s 
elbow and is the legal partner in every great enter- 
prise. 

Statistics show that there are approximately eighteen 
thousand lawyers in Greater New York—one for every 
two hundred and sixty-four persons. Twenty years 
ago there were scarcely eight thousand. As in other 
professions, some have much to do and others little. 
But because law is a business, and because the profes- 
sion of law has expanded with the tremendous growth 
of business in this country, huge fees are paid to those 
who succeed—fees that would open the eyes of the 
great lawyers of the past, whose names are written 
large on the pages of our history. 

The princes of the legal profession are not familiar 
to the public at large. They never appear in court, 
except in cases of utmost importance. They spend 
their days in their offices and their nights at home, 
working, sometimes long after the rest of New York 
is asleep. Theirs is a life of incessant labor. As a 
rule they are not conspicuous in publie life, but they 
are the silent, shrewd, polished, keen, erudite men who 
are the brains behind the vast organizations of capital 
which they have helped to create—the navigating offi- 
cers of the rich argosies of trade. 

Perhaps the greatest lawyers in the world, measuring 
legal stature by the accomplishment and by the reward, 
are the legal magicians whose offices lie within a stone’s 
throw of the New York Stock Exchange—the group of 
corporation lawyers who are popularly known as “ the 
trust builders.” 

The most conspicuous figure of this group is Francis 
Lynde Stetson, who is reputed to be the wealthiest 
lawyer in the world. According to well-authenticated 
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reports, his fee for organizing the United States Steel 
Corporation was $500,000. This was considered 
moderate in view of the fact ‘that the securities whose 
legality he guaranteed were worth $1,400,000,000. In 
addition to his legal fees in the matter he figured also 
as one of the underwriters of the syndicate, which 
cleared something like $40,000,000. He has reorganized 
many railroads, notably the Northern Pacific and the 
Southern railways; he has formed industrial combina- 
tions almost without number, corporations whose 
aggregate capitalization runs into billions of dollars. 
Aside from all these vast enterprises he is the special 
counsel of a large number of important concerns. It 
is said in Wall Street that Mr. Stetson has never 
made a mistake in an important matter. He ranks 
as the greatest of the new school of business lawyers— 
men who are experts first and lawyers afterward. 
This does not mean, however, that he is not a great 
lawyer. It indicates that his business talent is so re- 
markable that it overshadows even his recognized legal 
ability. It is the combination of the two that has 
brought him a fortune that would have been impos- 
sible to a man who was merely a lawyer. 

Another of the great business lawyers is William 
Nelson Cromwell. His executive and organizing talents 
are extraordinary. The list of his achievements is a 
long one. Some years ago he conducted the negotia- 
tions covering the transfer of the Panama Canal from 
the French owners to the United States. This was a 
transaction involving $40,000,000, and Mr. Cromwell’s 
fee must have been very large. He was also prominent 
in organizing the United States Steel Corporation, the 
American Cotton Oil Company, and the National Tube 
Company. He is especially noted as a constructor and 
rebuilder. Probably he has reorganized and_ resusci- 
tated more sick corporations—important enterprises 
that have gone to pieces through mismanagement— 
than any other man in the world. This has earned him 
the title of “the physician of Wall Street.” He is the 
director and counsel in more than a score of the largest 
institutions in America. 

Senator Elihu Root is recognized as one of the 
leaders of the American bar. Like other eminent and 
highly paid practitioners, his work has been construc- 
tive instead of merely negative. When he was in the 
active practice of his profession he is reputed to have 
had an income three times as great as that of the 
President of the United States. It is said that Mr. 
Root’s fee for acting as counsel for James Hazen Hyde 
during the Equitable Life Assurance Society disturb- 
ance was at the rate of $1,000 a day. He has been 
identified with much of the most important litigation 
before the New York bar. He was the leading counsel 
for the estate in the famous contest that grew out of 
the will of the late A. T. Stewart through the schemes 
of alleged Irish heirs; counsel in the Broadway Surface 
Railroad litigation, the Sugar Trust contest, the Aque- 
duet litigation, and other large legal affairs. As Secre- 
tary of State under President Roosevelt he dealt with 
many important questions bearing upon our relations 
in the Orient, the Russo-Japanese War and its termina- 
tion, the situation in Cuba, ete. 

Paul D. Cravath, although he has been eminent as 
a corporation lawyer for many years, came _ into 
especial prominence through his connection with the 
transfer of the control of the Equitable to Thomas F. 
Ryan several years ago. His annual retainer from 
Mr. Ryan is said to be $100,000 a year. Mr. Cravath’s 
fame is local, but his activities concern as many mil 
lions of people as those of some of the more famous 
men of the profession. 

Two of the greatest corporation lawyers of all died 
recently: James B. Dili and Samuel C. T. Dodd. 

When Mr. Dill resigned from the directorate of more 
than a hundred corporations, a few years before his 
death, to become a judge of the Court of Errors and 
Appeals in New Jersey, at a salary of $3,000 a year, he 
was a corporation attorney in New York who com- 
manded enormous fees. He relinquished an income of 
$300,000 a year to accept the judicial position. He was 
popularly known as “the father of the trusts,” on ac- 
count of his having framed the famous corporation law 
of the State of New Jersey. One of his most remark- 
able achievements was the settling of the Carnegie- 
Frick steel dispute when more than a quarter of a 
million dollars had already been spent on lawyers. 
The fight between these two generals of finance was 
involving hundreds of others. Mr. Dill showed the dis- 
putants that the ten-million-dollar property at stake 
would soon be totally destroyed if the matter could 
not be settled. He also showed them how it could be 
made worth more than ever by a certain agreement. 
His plan was accepted and he was instructed to draft 
the new corporation, which he did to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. For this he is said to have received 
a fee of one million dollars, 

Samuel C. T. Dodd’s most celebrated work was the 
forming of the Standard Oil Company. This vast 
organization always has been considered the most per- 
fectly constructed legally of any of the great corpora- 
tions. Had it not been for Mr. Dodd’s skill, doubtless 
it would not have reached the huge proportions that 
it has attained. He was its solicitor and was in 
charge of all its litigation from the beginning up to the 
time of his death a few years ago. 

Another New York lawyer was Mr. Dodd’s successor, 





John G. Milburn. As the chief counsel for the Stand 
ard Oil Company he has won much fame. Associated 
with him in the company’s legal department is Mor- 
timer F. Elliott. The annual salaries of these two great 
lawyers, whose personality is little known to the pub- 
lic, is said to run inte the hundreds of: thousands. 
John S. Miller and Moritz Rosenthal were also of the 
Standard’s counsel in fighting against the $29,000,000 
fine imposed by Judge Landis of Chicago. 

Samuel Untermyer’s brains are said to pay him a 
dividend of more than a thousand dollars a day. Not 
long ago he is reported to have earned a fee of $775,- 
000 for completing a merger of some vast copper inter- 
ests. For the organization of a chain of breweries he 
is said to have received $1,000,000. 

For some years before Mr. E. H. Harriman’s death 


‘Judge R. S. Lovett was his chief counsel, and to-day 


he is at the head of the vast railroad empire that Mr. 
Harriman created. Judge Lovett’s specialty is rail- 
road law, and he is regarded as perhaps the most 
eminent authority in that branch of the profession, 

De Lancey Nicoll has been connected with some of 
the most famous cases in the history of the New York 
bar. Among others there was that of the Aldermanic 
presecution for bribery connected with the old Broad 
way Railroad franchise; the People vs. Jahne; the 
People vs. Jacob Sharp: the wills of Gen. Samuel 
Thomas and Russell Sage; the litigation of the Inter 
borough Rapid Transit Company of New York, and the 
American Tobacco Company. 

Alton B. Parker, Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency in 1904, is even better remembered by New 
Yorkers for his successful fight for eighty-cent gas. 
He received only $25,000 as his fee for his services in 
this litigation. 

William D. Guthrie, formerly a partner of Paul D. 
Cravath, was noted not only for his ability as a 
corporation lawyer, but as an expert in wills and in 
censtitutional law. It is said that he received a fee 
of $1,000,000 for breaking the will of the late Henry 
B. Plant, the aged railroad magnate. The widow re 
ceived seven or eight million dollars instead of an 
annuity of only thirty thousand. For arguing the 
opposition to the income tax successfully in the Su 
preme Court of the United States, Mr. Guthrie re 
ceived $80,000. 

Joseph H. Choate is one of the oldest and most 
eminent members of the New York bar, and one of the 
most famous for his ancestry and achievements in law 
and in diplomacy. His legal history runs back many 
years. He was counsel for Gen. Fitz-John Porter in 
his protracted and successful fight for reinstatement 
in his military rank. He was one of the most active 
in breaking up the Tweed ring. He has been leading 
counsel in many cases of national importance before 
the Supremé Court of the United States. It would 
tuke many pages even to outline briefly the impor- 
tant things he has been connected with in a legal 
way, to say nothing of his brilliant career as a diplo 
matist. 

Of law firms in general practice in New York City 
one of the greatest is that headed by William B. Horn 
hlower—Hornblower, Miller & Potter. A firm which 
is little heard of by the public, but is famous among 
old New-Yorkers, is that of Dewitt, Lockman & 
Dewitt. Its specialty is the handling of estates. 
It is one of the oldest, if not the oldest law firm 
in New York City. Its offices, in an ancient build 
ing in Nassau Street, are much the same in appear 
ance as they were a_ century § ago. It is the 
managers and trustees for more estates of old New 
York families than any other lawyers in the city. No 
other Jaw firm in America corresponds so closely to the 
old-fashioned firms of family solicitors in London as 
does this famous partnership that has been in the same 
families for generations. 

John B. Stanchfield has been prominent before the 
New York bar in the trial of cases in the field of 
“high finance.” He is one of the busiest of lawyers. 
and, unlike many of the great attorneys, appears much 
in court. His earnings are said to equal those of many 
of the lawyers who have won eminence.as the office 
counsel of great corporations, 

In the criminal courts there have been many cele- 
brated trials. That of Carlyle Harris, for murder, 
brought fame to W. J. O'Sullivan and to W. T. Jerome. 
Ex-Governor Frank 8S. Black was of counsel in the 
long fight that Roland B. Molineux made for his free- 
dom. The Patrick case, the Thaw case, and scores of 
others that have filled the columns of the daily press 
at times during recent vears have each brought to 
publie notice a host of skilled cross-examiners and 
eloquent pleaders in the District Attorney’s office and 
for the defense. 

It would be manifestly impossible within the limits 
of this article to catalogue the names and the achieve- 
ments of the many men who have been distinguished 
in the long history of the New York bar. Only a few 
of those who have been prominent in recent years have 
been mentioned here. Any one who is at all familiar 
with the legal history of the last two decades could 
name a hundred others whose claims to renown as 
lawyers or judges are undisputed. Since the days when 
New Amsterdam was a tiny town down to the present 
the bench and bar of New York have played an im- 
portant part in the history of the nation. 
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larriage Ties 


HO is to blame? The question is as 
old as Eve’s transgression. On the 
judicial bench it has been my privi- 
lege, happy or otherwise, to be 
afforded opportunity for a closer in- 
sight into the human frailties that 
lead to domestic disagreement than 

= could be afforded in any other 
position. 

To the courts come most of those whose matrimonial 
misunderstandings have reached a crisis. The magis- 
trate is the arbitrator. He must not only sift the evi- 
dence, but he must look behind the scenes, build for 
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He complains if she talks while he 


himself the situations which exist in the home, and, 
if he be a conscientious judge, he will go back along 
the life road of those who come to him for judgment. 
Then he will seek to unravel the tangled skein and 
endeavor to set the malcontents upon the clear road 
where they may start over again, each with eyes open 
and the knowledge that “ until death do us part” may 
sometimes mean a long time, during which both sides 
will have to make allowances. 

I have concluded—I say it at the risk of being 
called unchivalrous—that if you trace the quarrels 
to their beginning, you will find that in most instances 
it was the woman who opened the way for the final 
disagreement. Infelicity usually starts in the fact 
that either the man or wife fails to make allowances 
for the other’s shortcomings. And, though I will not 
make myself so ridiculous as to say that all women 
are lacking in this respect, yet it is my opinion, born 
of close observation, that, of the domestic snarls that 
reach court, the majority might have been avoided 
had the young wives more freely exercised those won- 
derful peace conservators—understanding, considera- 
tion, trust, liberal reasoning. 

To say that the woman is all to blame would be 
unfair; to contend that she is usually responsible for 
the final tragedy would be untrue. None denies that 
in most court cases it is the man who does the desert- 
ing, who resorts to violent mistreatment, who gets 
drunk, who makes himself unbearable in a score of 
ways. What I contend is that, though the physical 
domestic abuses may safely be laid to the man, yet 
the initial domestic disagreement is generally due to 
the wife. 

Before those who will deny this leap forward to 
confute me, let them make just one visit to that great 
sieve of marital disturbances, the Domestic Relations 
Court, an institution unique to New York. It was 
established on September 1, 1910, with two magis- 
trates sitting to deal exclusively with the troubles of 
married folk, to straighten out matrimonial tangles, 
in fact to handle all litigation in which domestic in- 
felicity is the pivot. There is no better place in the 
world in which to study the origin of family differ- 
ences. The aim of this court is to effect reconcilia- 
tions, where possible, to this end pointing out how 
future misunderstandings may be avoided, and the 
great success of the tribunal has proved that in “ mis- 
understanding,” many of them inconsequential, lies the 
prime cause of disagreement. 

A frequent cause of marital disagreement lies, I 
am more and more convinced, in the fact that so many 
women marry to better their condition. This is true 
of every class—of the poor drudge, racked with toil, 
who hungers for the independence of her own home; 
of the girls of the wealthier classes who marry for 
social advancement or greater luxury. But it is most 
particularly true of the young women of the great 
middle class—daughters of respectable families who 
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take employment not to support themselves, but 
generally because the family purse is too light to 
enable them to keep up ‘with the modern demands of 
dress. It is almost a truism that the national ex- 
travagance in this respect has brought into existence 
a new class of working-women; and, as a corollary, it 
has become a doubly formidable factor in the great 
increase in domestic disagreements. These young 
women marry to shift responsibility, as it were, not 
realizing that in marriage there are greater responsi- 
bilities. I thoroughly believe they think they are 
honestly in love; but. psychologically, their instincts 
are plastic on the subject of marriage. The romantic 
impressions they _ re: 
ceive so easily are 
superficial and_ easily 
blotted out, and dis- 
illusionment follows. 
Married life is not the 
bed of roses that the 
girl’s imagination 
painted... She becomes 
discouraged, nervous. 
Perhaps there are 
money troubles. The 
petty vices, the idiosyn- 
crasies, the little fail- 
ings she never noticed 
in her husband before 
marriage, are magni- 
fied. -And unless the 
woman is very sensible, 
it is the husband who 
reaps the full benefit of 
her disappointment. 
But, to pass from 
generalities to a con- 
crete example, let us 
take an actual case. 
Three years ago a 
very estimable young 
girl, vivacious, clever, 
and popular, was em- 
ployed as a_ stenog- 
rapher at a salary of 
$20 a week, which she 
spent entirely on 
amusements and fine 
attire. The only rift 
in her existence was 
the necessity of being 
at business early. 
Then appeared the 
man. He was young 
and handsome, earned $30 a week besides commissions 
as a stock salesman, and so was enabled to dress well 
and also to entertain the young woman generously. 
Shortly after marriage their troubles began. His 
income was not sufficient to carry two at the pace at 
which he had traveled alone. The wife fretted at the 
curtailment of outside pleasures. Then he lost his 
position and the one which he secured brought him 
only $18 a week. His wife’s fine clothes wore out and 
could not be replaced. She held this as a grievance 
against him. He should be earning more! Why, she, 
as a single girl, had earned more! Oh, for the old 
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happy days! He was stung with this plaint day and 
night. 

The second summer he borrowed money on his salary 
and his household furniture to send her to the country. 
She came home to find her husband a nervous, irri- 
table wreck. The furniture had been seized in default 
of payments on the loan; part of his salary was 
deducted each week on the demand of the Shylocks; 
even his position was in jeopardy. A furnished room 
was all the home he could afford. 

A month later he lost his position and his wife left 
him. Three months later he was haled into court upon 
a charge of abandonment. He had been arrested in a 
cheap lodging-house where he was staying during a 
search for work. 

I do not advance that this wife is typical of woman- 
kind; but she does account for a heavy percentage of 
those whose marriages are failures. The average 
woman, I am happy’ to believe, will struggle along 
cheerfully with her husband; but please remember 
that I am speaking of mismarriages that reach the 
courts, and that marriages of mutual helpfulness are 
usually happy marriages and do not come under this 
category. 

Listening to these cases day after day, one does not 
have to shut one’s eyes very tight to conjure up the 
happy future that unfolded itself to these warring 
couples when they first settled themselves in the matri- 
monial nest. For her, life was to be one long feast 
of “strawberries and cream,” with the accompanying 
seat on the soft cushion sung of by Mother Goose. He 
was a hero, created during the days of their court- 
ship. 

This erection of idols would not be a bad thing, after 
all, if we could but come to reconcile ourselves to the 
stern fact that many idols have clay feet. But the 
supersentimental woman cannot do this, and her dis- 
covery that the pure marble upper works are often 
supported by very ordinary earthy pedals is a heart- 
breaking and sickening revelation to many a young 
wife. 

It is my observation that at the point of this dis- _ 
covery the serpent of discontent usually enters the 
garden. A woman cannot face such revelations as a 
man can. Buffeting with the world has usually taught 
him the philosophy of accepting things as they are, 
not as they seemed to be. She will cleave through 
trouble, adversity, disgrace, through experiences that 
would discourage nine hundred and ninety-nine men 
out of every thousand. But, while he will smile sadly 
at disillusionment, she seeks to mold over human 
nature, and, failing, repines and reproaches ceaselessly. 

Whatever may be her grievance, fancied or real, 
nagging or sulking is usually its physical expression. 
She does not understand that, even if she be in the 
right, bitter speech will make the matter worse; if 
she be in the wrong it but discourages the husband. 
Every day in the courts are seen illustrations of the 
fact, some depressing, some funny, all significant, that, 
to avoid nagging, the average man will undergo almost 
anything. 

I am reminded of the case of a certain yeek-looking 
individual who had: been summoned on the complaint 
of his wife that he did not support her adequately. 
He appeared in court alone. Although he was still 
living with the wife, he said he did not know where 
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The case was set back an hour, but still she 
Then the husband made his way to 


she was. 
did not appear. 


a court officer, begging that the case go on. He was 
willing to plead to anything. He was guilty—fine him 
—send him to jail—only get the thing over. While 


he was talking a feminine cyclone descended upon the 
court-room., It was the wife! They finally got her 
stopped from talking long enough to lead her to the 
bench. Surely she had cause for wrath. That iniqui- 
tous, deceitful blackguard had set the household clock 
back two hours so that she would not appear against 
him on time. 

From behind the sheltering form of a policeman the 
wretch confessed. Then came his reason. He was 


willing to take any punishment the judge might in- 
flict rather than have her in court at the time and 
have to listen to what she would say about him and 
to him. 

* Reach a man’s heart through his stomach,” is an 
old adage, and certainly an analysis of the prime 
cause of many matrimonial disagreements seems to 
hear witness to its truth. Delicatessen-store food has 
steered many a domestic bark to the courts of New 
York; and, from what I gather, many divorces 
throughout the country can be traced back to the dis- 
inclination or inability of young wives to prepare food 
for their husbands. 

One of the many cases of this kind that I recall had 
to do with a man who married a pretty young school- 
teacher some five years ago. She had profited little 
by her studies in domestic arts. She could not cook, 
although before marriage she had discoursed know- 
ingly upon the scientific preparation of food. She 
would not take the trouble to learn, because she hated 
cooking. Besides, there was food, already cooked, to be 
had at any delicatessen shop. He wanted roasts, 
piping hot, lamb stews, and the like, and at first 
pleaded humbly for them, This proved unavailing, and 
he became snappy, while she in turn, as she admitted, 
had seolded on every provocation—particularly when 
he referred yearningly to the “things he used to get 
at home.” 

That husband finally hunted up a_boarding-house 
noted for its good table and moved there, bag and 
baggage. The home is still disrupted, I believe. 

To say that many girls come a matrimonial “ crop- 
per” through entering into a life partnership with a 
man because of what they think he has, rather than 
because of what they think he is, would not be stretch- 
‘ing the truth. Understand, this is not the reason 
given for the disruptions that reach the court; but 
trace back, and you will find that the beginning was 
based ‘on something of the sort. I have in mind a 
sharply defined illustration in the case of a young 
woman who virtually married the automobile belong- 
ing to her husband’s employers. 

The young man was a real-estate salesman and his 
duty was to take prospective customers to a modern 
Areadia laid out on Long Island. ‘ For this purpose 
he used an automobile. 

They met, they loved desperately, they married. It 
was a motor romance. In an automobile they met, 
courted, and passed their honeymoon. For three bliss- 
ful months they fairly lived in the big touring-car. 

Arcadia was finally sold out and the automobile went 
into storage for the winter. They settled down in a 
tiny flat and the Subway became their mode of convey- 
ance. Then the little woman began to fret. Couldn’t 
he hire an automobile once in a while? He could not— 
his salary was too small. She began to complain con- 
stantly. She did not base her attitude on the charge 
that he had deceived her. She had known the car had 
not: been his. 

From the first tiff a mountain of quarrels grew. For 
a while she was the aggressor. Then she began to go 
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* joy-riding ” with companions to whom he objected. 
Peace departed altogether from the house. Finally he 
left her, just seven months after the bright June day 
on which she married her husband’s employers’ auto- 
mobile. 

Theirs was the usual desertion and non-support case 
that found its way to court. It took two months to 
convinee her that they had better live together; and 
this was achieved largely because there was reason to 
believe that instead of an automobile they would soon 
be seeking another sort of carriage adapted to a 
juvenile occupant. 

One must perforce be amused at the incidental 
grounds for dissatisfaction given by some of the 
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women complainants. One alleges that her husband 
is quarrelsome, dictatorial, arrogant; the next one, 
perhaps, that her husband is a “ rabbit of a man,” 
hasn’t the spunk to demand his rights, lets her and the 
children be imposed on by the whole neighborhood. 

One man sulks around the house, rarely speaks, 
complains if she talks while he is reading. Another 
is never willing to spend a quiet evening, brings in 
noisy companions, sings, tells boisterous stories, and 
consumes beer. Sometimes, and not infrequently, a 
man. displeases his better half on two counts diametri- 
cally opposed to each other. 

“ Judge,” said one man, “she fought from the first 
month we were married!” 

“ And why?” snapped the wife, caustically. “ Be- 
cause I thought I was marrying a companion, not a 
mummy. ‘“ Why, Judge, he’s a chess fiend. Used to 
bring in other chess fiends every evening, and they’d 
sit for hours not speaking a word, staring at the 
board, and not willing to answer a sensible question.” 

“Yes; but I gave it up, didn’t I?” replied the man, 
meekly. 

“You did—for worse!” she snapped. “ Judge, he 
started to bring in other friends that played pinochle. 
All night they’d sit up howling and yelling so’s I 
couldn’t sleep. And he’d lose his money, and they all 
smoked, and me with a throat so delicate that it made 
ine sneeze.” 

And the road to parting in this case. had led past 
the corner saloon where the husband could yell and 
smoke as much as he pleased. Then came more fight- 
ing because he neglected her and she smelled liquor 
on his breath. And finally he did drink too much, 
with the usual result. 

One thing that seems never to have been taken into 
consideration by the fair domestic, litigant is that, like 
all swains since time immemorial, her sweetheart not 
only preened his feathers for the courting, but also 
listened with apparent interest to her hobbies, per- 
haps through guile, more likely because in his ex- 
hilaration anything from her sweet lips was of 
moment. She seems to forget that she, too, resorted 
to the same tactics. Put after marriage there is too 
often this difference: where her views are opposed to 
his he does not take it as a personal attack upon him 
as a man, whereas her views must be his views or he 
is deceitful, trying to humiliate her, lacking in reason- 
ing power. It is to be admitted that where this sort 
of case reaches the court the woman is of the type 
usually described as “ strong-minded.” 

In one case, before they were married the girl fairly 
doted on the two bull-terriers owned by her fiancé. 
She made bows for them and said it was the greatest 
pleasure of her life to take them walking. Three 
years later she banished them from the house, because 
they were a nuisance; and this after they had been 
the cause of ceaseless wrangling. Forthwith he, seiz- 
ing the excuse, packed up and followed the canines. 

The antipode of this was the case of the pair who 
had been married sixteen years when the wife de- 
veloped an intense fondness for cats. Her husband 
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made no objection even when the household 
numbered nine, although he had an intense 
from cats. But he did complain when finally he was 
delegated to spend his home time preparing food fo 
the animals, and was berated because he would not 
allow them to slumber on his bed. The fighting and 
jangling gained in velocity until it finally drove him 
to other quarters. He was eager for a reconciliation 
would even submit to the cats provided he could sleep 
alone and be exempt from caring for them. 

Of instances where the unreasonableness of the wife 
was the initial cause of trouble there seems to be no 
end. There was one young man [ knew personally 
who was employed on a morning newspaper. This 
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kept him away from home every evening, which «did 
not suit the young wife, who was fond of society. 
She had known this before they were married, but it 
did not prevent her from complaining. At her behest, 
he secured another position at day work. But the 
salary was much less. ‘They had to cut down on héuse 
hold expenses. He could not dress her as she wished, 
and she happened to be a “nagger.” He was a 
nervous individual and reériminations began. She left 
him to take a position, and incidentally she haled him 
into court to make him contribute to her support. 

3ut in the most surprising case of all the cause 
that led ultimately to disagreement was something 
that by all reasoning should have bound the pair to 
gether more securely. It was a baby boy. 

The wife was a girl fond of going about in the day 
time. With the advent of the baby she found herself 
tied to her home. The husband, earning a moderate 
salary, could not afford a maid to care for the little 
one, and this led to a quarrel. It was not the last. 
The mother-in-law sided with the husband, and thus 
only added fuel to the daughter’s anger. Nevertheless, 
the young mother finally left, taking the child to her 
parental home. 

The girl’s high temper alone was at the bottom ot 
this. The husband supported the child, but would give 
her nothing unless she agreed to live with him. Pride 
made her refuse. After his arrest, however, she lis- 
tened to reason, and it was with thankfulness writ 
large on her face that she agreed to a reconciliation. 

I might go on and cite dozens of typical cases, but 
the result would be the-same. Not but that [ could 
give many cases where the man was the aggressor first 
and last. But in the majority of family disruptions 
the wife has been to blame. While she does not often 
commit the physical offenses which bring about a 
rupture, yet in a negative sense she is responsible; for 
eftén, when the first trickle of discontent has appeared 
in the dike that keeps out the waters of family troubles, 
a wise woman’s hand would easily stay the flood until 
repairs could be made. A soft answer, philosophy, 
and a kiss have stilled many a storm in the making, 
but too often they are withheld just at the critical 
moment when the meteorological conditions in the 
home are favorable to the creation of a domestic 
cyclone. 

Men are admittedly more animal than women. Less 
sentiment is to be expected of- them. Nor are they as 
thoughtful as women. It is true, though, that no man 
ever was born who could say the stinging things that 
a. woman can think of. The home is pre-eminently the 
woman’s sphere. For man it is the snug retreat from 
the cares of a bustling world. He wants to be com- 
fortable there—he wants to be happy. He doesn’t want 
to be nagged for getting tobacco smoke in the curtains, 
or burdened with the trifling things that go amiss in 
the household management. 

More than the ballot or any other right does the 
young wife need to realize this and to learn that in a 
large measure it depends upon her to make or mar the 
nest which was built for two. 
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G2 NOTHER French Premier! Yes, 
(Y@ but this time a good one. Monsieur 
Caillaux is a strong, indomitable, 
somewhat arrogant personality with 
Wy 2 genius for finance and a confi- 
dence in his star that made Clémen- 

) ceau declare that he thought him- 
& self another Napoleon. It is not 
safe to predict anything of French 
politics; one might as well try and write the history 

of a kaleidoscope. But I shall be very much sur- 

prised if Monsieur Caillaux allows himself to be 

snuffed out like his predecessor. He has the makings 

of a man who sticks, and though French polities is 

left in a somewhat chaotic state by the disappearance 

of the religious issue and the emergence of questions 

like the reform of the electoral system and the trouble 

in the champagne districts, questions which lend 

themselves to sudden Parliamentary sallies and up- 

heavals, [ think it not impossible that Monsieur Cail- 

laux may prove himself master of the situation. 

It is not, however, of his personal fortunes that I 
wish to write, so much as of the general position of 
the Republic in French opinion. The most refreshing 
and significant feature of Monsieur Monis’s downfall 
after barely four months in office is that very few 
people in France are interested in the change of 
Premiers and hardly anybody is excited by it. The 
nation has taken its political ‘“‘ crisis” very coolly. It 
makes no pretense of being agitated by the resignation 
of one Premier and the accession of another. The 
French in general are not keen politicians like the 
English or the Americans; to become so they need the 
stimulus of some big idea, some glittering aspiration. 
But big ideas and glittering aspirations, thanks to the 
dissolvent of Monsieur Clemenceau’s masterful and 
biting common sense, are somewhat at a discount in 
contemporary France. Proportional representation, 
old-age pensions, the legal status of government em- 
ployees, the income tax, the “inclusion of the Aude” 
and the “delimitation of the Marne ”—all these are 
matters of importance, but hardly matters of passion, 
or, if of opinion, then of Jocal passion merely. The 
French are coming round to the comfortable view 
that no matter what happens in the Chamber of 
Deputies the odds are that things will go on pretty 
much as usual, One saw this indulgent and_philo- 
sophiecal apathy displayed to perfection at the last 
elections. The mass of the nation snatched a moment 
or two from their normal occupations to look on, with 
slightly cynical amusement, while the “ machines ”— 
poor things compared with the monstrosities of po- 
litical mechanism known to Americans, but. still 
effective enough for the purposes of a French com- 
mune—chose the candidates and raised a vast elec- 
tioneering hubbub; while the Prefects of the Depart- 
ment—the keystone of the administrative arch erected 
by Napoleon—used all their official influence on be- 
half of the ministerial nominees; while the Minister 
of the Interior superintended their operations; and 
while the would-be Deputies scattered promises in 
profusion among an army ,of would-be functionaries. 
And then, having watched the play until it bored 
them, they turned once more with an expressive shrug 
of the shoulders to their accustomed vocations. 
Hardly sixty per cent. of them took the trouble to 
vote. 

I am not by any means deriding this easy-going 
indifference. I regard it, on the contrary, as a sign 
of Republican stability and political good sense. Con- 
trast it with what used to be the practice of French 
public life. During the Jacobin conquest of the Revo- 
lution Frenchmen acquired the habit of regarding all 
political controversy as a desperate struggle between 
irreconcilable factions. It was a habit and an atti- 
tude not merely natural but inevitable, when the 
attack or defense of an entire system of government 
was the sole, or at any rate the chief, dividing line be- 
tween parties, when the question of monarchy or re- 
public swallowed up everything else. Under such con- 
ditions every electoral contest, every clash between 
parties, took on something of the nature of an irre- 
pressible conflict that could be decided only by abso- 
lute victory and absolute defeat. There was no room, 
in short, for compromise. The blood-stained record 
not only of the Commune, but of all previous crises 
in the internal history of the country, was due at bot- 
tom to this conception of politics as a duel to the 
death. Split a nation into two camps over an issue 
that reaches down to the very foundations of national 
well-being, endow each camp with passion and an 
uncompromising devotion to logic, and persecution 
and slaughter are the all but inevitable outcome. But 
what the recent ministerial crises indicate is that 
France is gradually throwing off the old, rigid, exclu- 
sive notion that in politics there is always a right and 
a wrong. She has not got rid of it altogether, and, 
until Frenchmen alter in many of the fundamentals 
of character, she never will. One still sees in the 
violence of the Parisian press, and in the whole his- 
tory of the Dreyfus case and of the crusade against 
the Church, that the gospel of “No surrender” re- 
tains its disciples. History, indeed, has made it 
peculiarly difficult for tolerance, and give-and-take, 
and all the qualities of accommodation that we Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples regard as of the very essence of 
the political instinct, to enter into and unconsciously 
permeate the public life of France. But the strength, 
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the continuance, the orderliness and prosperity of the 
Third Republie are slowly producing their effect upon 
the political temper of the nation. France is ceasing 
gradually to be a cockpit of political extremists. She 
may almost be said to have removed one vital, and in 
the past most contentious, problem from the sphere 
cf electoral! and Parliamentary agitation. She no 
longer discusses the form of government she is to 
live under. She takes it simply for granted. 

This, then, is the great advance that is registered 
anew by the calm of Paris, and indeed of all France, 
amid the upheavals that have given her three different 
Premiers in less than five months. It is not the 


calm of deliberate restraint or of fearful expectancy: 


or of reasoned conviction. It is, on the contrary, the 
product, so far as.I can judge, of but one emotion— 
confidence; the confidence of a nation that knows its 
own strength and is no longer to be disturbed by the 
trivialities of politics; a confidence too natural and 
deep-seated to be surprised at itself or to analyze the 
reasons for its existence. France has watched the 
fall of Monsieurs Briand and Monis, just as she wiil 
watch the fall of Monsieur Caillaux when his time 
comes, as events in which she may, indeed, legiti- 
mately be interested, but which there is not the 
smallest reason to regard as an excuse for vehemence 
or passion, still less for anxiety. It has not, I 
venture to say, occurred to a single person in France 
to think of the Republic as in any kind of danger. 
The Republic has presided over the succession of quick- 
change crises, but has been involved in none of them; 
nobody has thought of dragging it in even as a 
secondary or derivative issue; it has been assumed 
throughout on all sides. To grasp the significance 
of this one has only to recall the middle ’nineties, when 
Europe all but unanimously looked upon the Third 
Republic as a mere parergon in Gallic history, a 
stumbling, hopeless makeshift, tottering toward 
Cesarism. The moment, it was said, its opponents 
really united and agreed upon their objective, down it 
would go. Fifteen, and even a dozen, years ago every 
election was watched with a sense of impending dis- 
solution. Europe asked itself not whether ultra-Pro- 
tectionists would triumph over the Moderate Tariff 
men, or Clericals over Free-Thinkers, or Socialists 
over Conservatives, but whether the Republic would 
triumph over its enemies. That is to say, it regarded 
French politics as made up, primarily, not of the 
clash of party with party, but of the adherents of one 
régime with the adherents of another. At each suc- 
cessive appeal to the country Europe felt that what 
was really at stake was not the fate of this or that 
ministry, but of the whole form of government. Few, 
however, thought that way about the fall of Monsieur 
Combes, fewer still about the election of Monsieur 
Falliéres in 1906, hardly anybody about the overthrow 
of Monsieur Clemenceau, and nobody at all about the 
elections of last year or the present cataract of 
crumbling Cabinets. In that fact alone there is the 
measure of the immense strides the Republic has made 
in the confidence of France and of the world. 

People are at last getting used to the idea of a Re- 
public in France. They have not, perhaps, yet reached 
the point of accepting it unreservedly. They still at 
the back of their minds think of the French Republic 
as to some extent on trial. Their notion of its security 
is very different from their notion of the security, 
for instance, of the British or German monarchy. 
They still insist, as they have a perfect right to do, 
that the Republic has not yet been tested by war, and 
they add that a successful war might be even more 
dangerous to its stability than an unsuccessful one. 
But the world may at least be said to have reached 
the conclusion that the Third Republic is not going to 
disappear just yet or for a whim. There is a disposi- 
tion to revise such traditional inanities as that the 
French are “fickle” in politics and “unsuited to 
Parliamentary institutions.” People may still whis- 
per to themselves that a French Republic is argumen- 
tatively impossible, but the fact that one exists, and 
has existed for nearly forty years, with an ever-in- 
creasing stability, is beginning to weigh with them. 
They’ may still affect a resentful amazement that the 
Third Republic, like Uncle John in the poem, should 
still “persist in living on,” but they cannot deny 
that it does live on. They may still, as Mr. Bodley 
did—in a book that was a monument both of accuracy 
and misunderstanding, of superficial fact and funda- 
mental error—compile list upon list of the blunders, 
incongruities, and backslidings of the Republican 
régime; may emphasize the many points at which it 
falls short of democratic perfection; may jeer at the 
fly-blown procession of Premiers and Cabinets; may 
insist upon the extravagance of the Republic, its 
worship of mediocrity, and the inadequacy of the 
Chamber of Deputies as the representative assembly 
of France; and may reiterate over and over again the 
ineradicable unfitness of the French mind and tempera- 
ment for the traditions and unwritten codes, the half- 
lights and silent compromises, that can alone make 
the Parliamentary system workable. 

They may do all this, and, as a matter of fact, they 
do do it. All the admitted defects of the Republic, 
all the theoretical objections to it, have been tabu- 
lated with microscopic zeal, in France and out of 
France, times without number. We are assured that 
Parliamentary government, as practised under the 
Third Republic, is incompatible with the centralized 
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system which Napoleon intended to be under the 
direction of a single hand, and that the ill-assorted 
conjunction of the two is running French finances by 
a needless duplication of offices and the conversion of 
the country into a nation of placemen, We are in- 
vited to make mirth of the oflicial watchwords of the 
Republic, “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” and to 
note how far they are from being realized in the 
social and political life of the nation, and how lament- 
ably France fails to practise what she preaches. 
Again we are told that the Republic fails to attract 
the best men to its service; that it is suspicious of 


.merit and renown; that the French at bottom are no 


more a Parliamentary people than the Italians or 
the Spanish; that the elections are manipulated by 
the Prefects and the Minister of the Interior amid the 
complacent apathy of the people; that the Chamber is 
overrun witi lawyers, doctors, journalists, and retired 
functionaries; that the Deputy exists to find jobs for 
his constituents; and that the whole system is at the 
mercy of the first capable man on horseback who hap- 
pens along. And many, perhaps most, of these charges 
are true. It is only the inference that is drawn from 
them that is false. One could draw up just as lengthy 
an indictment, with just as much basis in proven fact, 
against American politics and government; yet no 
body would infer therefrom that either the American 
people or their Republican system was going to the 
dogs. The truth is that both in France and in the 
United States the people are superior to the poli- 
ticians. The real life-work of the two countries pro- 
ceeds uninterrupted by the fretful clamor of polities; 
and in my opinion even’ the most accurate description 
ot each will lead the inquirer astray unless he keeps 
a firm hold of this pivotal and governing condition. 
When a French Deputy described his country as “ pre- 
senting the remarkable spectacle of a tranquil people 
with agitated legislators,” he put his finger on what 
is really the saving-clause of France—the gulf be- 
tween her people and her politicians. The pessimistic 
critics of a few years back altogether missed this 
hidden but potent fact and the consequences that 
flow from it. Nor did they realize how greatly their 
despondency was merely the echo and reflection of 
French despondency. Europe for a long while de- 
spaired of the Republic because the Republie despaired 
of itself. But every one who knows the actual state 
of France to-day is aware that not despair, but hope- 
fulness, assurance. buoyancy, and confidence are now 
the national keynotes. 

Again, both in and out of France, there has been 
until lately a singular blindness to the suecesses of 
the Republic and to the proofs it has repeatedly 
given of a positive as well as a negative strength. 
Already it has lasted longer than any régime since the 
old monarchy collapsed in 1792. It has survived re- 
peated crises and withstood without serious difficulty 
all efforts to overthrow it. Royalism, Clericalism, 
Boulangism, Anti-Semitism—it has beaten them all. 
it emerged discredited but still victorious from the 
Panama affair; it cut a wayward, but in the end a 
triumphant, path through the hideous labyrinth of 
the Dreyfus case. Moreover, it has founded a vast 
Colonial Empire; it has armed the nation to the teeth 
without impairing its Republicanism; it has presided 
over, and done much to stimulate, the magnificent 
regeneration of the country since the war; and it has 
concluded the alliance with Russia. No European 
government, indeed, has a better diplomatic record 
than the Third Republic. No government has ever 
approached the brilliant diplomacy which, without 
weakening the Russian alliance, has conciliated Italy 
and made a friend of Great Britain. Behind a fleet- 
ing procession of Ministers and Cabinets there has, in 
fact, been a continuity of policy and purpose, both in 
domestic and in foreign affairs, such as no autocracy 
could have surpassed. Altogether too much stress 
may be laid on the frequency of ministerial “ crises.” 
The staff is constantly being changed—or rather the 
official and temporary heads of the staff, for the real 
administrators of France are the permanent and 
highly trained civil servants who are in charge of the 
great departments of State—but the programme re- 
mains the same, and beneath a fluid and shifting 
surface there is always a solid foundation of ideas 
and aims. Where France used to upset a régime she 
now dismisses a minister; where she used to reverse 
a policy she is now content to get rid of its author. 
rranted that the instability of French Cabinets is a 
shortcoming, there are aspects in which it may also 
be hailed as a solution and a safety-valve, as less a 
disease than a remedy. 

Deeply founded in the contentment of its citizens, 
the Republic, in my judgment, will survive all in- 
ternal shocks. Whether it would also survive the 
shock of war no man can say. At the mere threat of 
an armed conflict six years ago it threw overboard 
the most capable foreign minister that it has yet pro- 
duced; and unquestionably it is because the Republic 
means peace and has definitely turned its back on all 
schemes of aggression, conquest, and the recapture of 
the lost provinces that the average Frenchman mainly 
supports it. The peasant is the ultimate ruler of the 
Republic, and his thrift and tranquillity and devotion 
to the main chance, and absolutely unromantie ideas 
of how much or how little “national Lonor” and 
“national glory ” signify, are the determining factors 
in molding the policy of the State. 
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HE Chief Rabbi of England once 
pointed out, in a spirit of perfect 
reverence, that there were many 
passages of intentional wit in the 
Old Testament, and that many 
more passages had been the cause 
humor. One need not be more 
therefore, I may venture, in 
to follow in the good 


of rich Rabbinical 
royalist than the king; 
an equally reverent spirit, 
Rabbi's footsteps. 

No story, perhaps, has been the source of 
mental ingenuity throughout the ages than the legend 
of Adam’s rib. Centuries ago, the Jews wove many 
tales and fancies out of the ancient theme. They said, 
for instance, that the great Rabbi Gamalicl had once 
brought the Scriptures of his nation to the Roman 
Emperor Hadrian, who, after a study of the Sacred 
Books, rashly retorted to the Rabbi that, in the story 
of Genesis, the Creator was little better than a thief, 
because he had stolen one of Adam’s ribs. Gamaliel 
was bewildered and perplexed, but his fair daughter 
* Let me answer the Emperor!” 


more 


arose to the oceasion. 


she begged, “and I will vindicate our holy writings!” 


So on the next day she presented herself before 
Hadrian. ‘O Emperor of the Romans!” she cried, 
“truly a terrible thing has happened, wherefore we 
invoke thy aid!’’ Hadrian was greatly concerned, and 
asked what it was. The Hebrew maiden replied that, 
at the dead and darkling hour of midnight, a thief 
had subtly and stealthily entered their abode, and 
had stolen away a silver flagon, though it was 
true, she added, that he had left a golden flagon in 
its place. 

“Why,” cried the Roman Emperor, “that was no 
robber, but a benefactor; would that such a one might 
rob me too!” 

The Hebrew maiden smiled a subtle Oriental smile. 
“ Ah!” she said, looking down and blushing sweetly; 
“then why, do you blame the Creator and accuse him 
of theft, seeing that, if he took one rib from Adam, he 
left him Eve instead?” 

The Rabbis went on to embroider on this same 
story, making Hadrian ask why the rib was taken, 
and not the eye or the ear. The Creator would not 
take the head, replied the daughter of Gamaliel, lest 
Eve might be too proud. He would not take the eye, 
lest she might be wanton; nor the tongue, lest she 
might talk too much; nor the ear, lest she might be a 


The carpet sagged and the soldiers all fell off 


gossip, listening to vain words 
and tales; nor the hand, lest 
she might be avaracious; nor 
the foot, lest she might go 
astray. So he chose the rib, 
and from the left side, which 
is less worthy, so that Eve 
might be full of humility. 
Then follows a reply which 
seems to be grim enough in its 
humor to have come from a 
Scotchman or a Chinaman. 
Hadrian finally asked why the 
Creator had taken Adam’s rib 
at dead of night. ‘“ Because,” said the maiden, “He 
wished Eve to be well pleasing to Adam. If you 
see the raw meat, before it is cooked, it takes 
your appetite away. Therefore the Creator took 
the rib at night, when it 
was dark.” 

Another excellent Rab- 
binical tale concerns King 
Solomon. Once that thrice- 
wise sage was sitting at 
the window of his palace, 
looking out over his gar- 
den, when he heard a swal- 
low twittering. Having 
from the Creator the 
gift of understanding the 
speech of beasts and birds, 
the great and all- wise 
Solomon gave ear to the 
swallow’s words. ek 
said the swallow, “am the 
strongest of all living 
things. Even King Solo- 
mon could not stand 
against me!” 

“How so?” ‘said the 
lady-swallow, his spouse. 
“Ts not Solomon _ in- 
vincible ?” 

“Nay,” answered her 
mate; “if I were to en- 
ter his palace, by the mere 
beating of my wings I 
could slay King Solomon, 
and reduce his palace to 
ruins!” 

Solomon was not great- 
ly pleased at this disre- 
spectful boast; therefore, 
exercising his power, he 
called the swallow into 
his room, and asked him 
what was the meaning of 
that high saying. 

* Hush!” said the swal- 
low, winking irreverently at the great king; “TI only 
said that to humbug my wife! She believes every- 
thing I tell her, and thinks I am the greatest thing 

on earth! Honor among 
husbands! Don’t give 
me away!” 

They say also that, 
once on a time, the great 
and wise King Solomon 
was playing at chess 
with his general Penaiah. 
King Solomon, to whom 
even the invention of the 
game is attributed by the 
Rabbis, always won, and 
thought not a little of 
his skill. The game had 
progressed to a_ certain 
point, and King Solomon 
was decidedly getting the 
best of it, when a sud- 
den commotion in the 
street attracted him, and 
intent, king-like, on the 
order and quiet of the 
eity, he went to the win- 
dow to learn what was 
taking place. While the 
wise king’s back was 
turned, Benaiah purloin- 

ed and alienated one of the king’s knights, and, when 
the game was set going again, the general’s advantage 
was so great that he checkmated the king and won 
the game. 

Solomon the all-wise was at first astounded, and 
then, coming to himself, he pondered on the cause, 
went over the game again, and in mind repeated move 
after move. Thus proceeding. he presently discerned 
the trick of the missing knight, and the guile of the 
general Benaiah. So he set himself to drive the 
warrior to voluntary confession. And this ‘he did 
after this wise: Disguising himself as a street robber, 
he left the palace, and shortly came on two others of 
like profession. Them accosting, he declared that he 
had the key of the treasury of the great king, and 
that, if they would aid him, he would gain admittance 
for them to the vaults. So at the dim, dead hour of 
night, what time the sheeted dead did squeak and 
gibber in the streets. the three found their dark and 
felonious way to the treasure-vaults where was stored 
the wealth of. Ophir, with vessels of gold and silver, 
and precious jewels innumerable. But no sooner were 
they well within the vaults than the crafty king 
backed out again, leaving his two pals in the treasure- 
house, and straightway locking the door on them. 
Solomon summoned the watch, and in a few minutes 
his two fellow thieves were loaded with chains and 
cast into a vile dungeon. Then Solomon, onee more 
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donning his robes of state, entered his council cham- 
ber, and summoned the general Benaiah. When the 
general came, Solomon fixed him with his eagle eye 
and demanded, 

“ What should be done to him who robs his king?” 

Benaiah was smitten with the remorse which comes 
from the fear of being speedily found out; and, like 
many a modern culprit, he made up his mind that a 
somewhat tardy confession might lighten punishment. 
So he fell on his knees, confessed that he had wrong- 
fully abstracted the king’s knight, and promised that 
he never would do it again. Solomon benignly raised 
him and declared that he was forgiven, in virtue of 
his voluntary confession; and then he went on to tell 
the disgusted general that he had really had in mind 
a quite different matter, the robbing, namely, of his 
royal treasure, At this point, the narrator remem- 


bers that the two robbers were left in a most unecom- 


Benaiah purloined one of the king’s knights 


fortable and gloomy dungeon. So he tells us that 
they were promptly summoned forth, and that their 
worthless heads were stricken off before the king. 

To be quite in the fashion, there is a flying-machine 
story of King Solomon well worth repeating. That 
uxorious king, it seems, was so beguiled by Pharaoh’s 
daughter, who was one of his innumerable loves, that 
he learned from her the pagan chants of the Egyptian 
gods, and, moreover, was so charmed with them that 
le used to sing them, until he forgot the true Creator. 
At this point he determined on a jaunt in his flying- 
machine, which was evidently a monoplane, for the 
ancient historian describes it as being like a_ flat, 
square carpet, on which many soldiers were supported, 
beside their king. Suddenly, as they were whirling 
through the air, the winds dropped away from them, 
so that the carpet sagged and the soldiers all fell off, 
leaving Solomon alone. He called to the winds to 
come back again and bear him up. But the winds, 
evidently instructed beforehand, replied, 

“First return thou to the true Creator!” 

Even more legally refined than Solomon’s judg- 
ments is the following tale of the doings of a dog. A 
certain man, it is said, set a cake to cook on his fire; 
a dog runs in, snatches away the cake in his mouth 
and escapes, taking his spoil to the barn of a neighbor 
to eat it in peace. But a hot ember has stuck to the 
cake, and this sets fire to the barn, which burns until 
it is entirely consumed. The legal question now arises, 
who is to be blamed for the fire, the owner of the 
dog, or the owner of the oven whence came the coal? 
Seme, relying on the legal principle, qui facit per 
alium, lay all blame on the dog, and therefore on his 
owner; others maintain that the baker was at fault, 
because he allowed the dog to obtain access to his fire; 
yet others, who have caught some spark of Solomon’s 
wisdom, say the damages should be paid equally by 
both. So the Rabbis go at it, as one may say, hammer 
and tongs; but it does not occur to any of them to ask 
whether that barn was insured. But perhaps this is 
an anachronism. 4 

There is a tale in the Talmud of a stranger who 
came to a certain city bringing rich merchandise. 
Arriving at an inn, he asked for lodging. “Come to 

ny house as a guest,” said one of the wicked citizens, 

“and no payment shall be charged you.” The stranger 
accepted this unwonted hospitality, but in the morn- 
ing his most valuable merchandise had disappeared. 
On his asking the good man of the house what had 
become of his merchandise, his host declared that it 
was all an evil dream, which he forthwith proceeded 
to expound. “It is no dream,” cried the indignant 
merchant; “I brought such and such goods to your 
house, and you have stolen them! Come before the 
judge.” The judge heard the story of the merchant, 
and then said: “ You have evidently had a dream, the 
meaning of which your host has interpreted to you. 
Pay him the fee for interpreting and begone!” 












MHE commencement of the annual 
crippling process of our children 
will begin before many weeks have 
passed. The schools will take 
from their beautiful out-of-door 
play the youngsters—whose vertebre 
are made up to a considerable de- 
gree of cartilage, and are therefore 
; soft and easily pushed out of shape 
--and put them in ill-arranged seats, forcing them 
io keep comparatively still, while the superim- 
posed weight of the upper parts of the body, com- 
bined with the faulty positions assumed, does its 
werk of destruction to- an extent, as regards 
numbers, not even guessed by the general pub- 
lic. Statistics show that a very large percentage of 
school children have scoliosis. As Dr. Royal Whit- 
man says in his Orthopedic Surgery: “ Lateral curva- 
ture of the spine is one of the most common of de- 
formities,” and it is increasing in direct ratio as the 
school curriculum is becoming more exacting. 

This state of affairs is all the more reprehensible 
because the trouble is easily recognized almost in its 
beginning, and in the great majority of cases it is 
curable if taken in its incipiency. Again, it must be 
said that, in numerous instances, it is:caused by the 
ignorance which not only deprives the child of his 
inherent freedom, but puts him into forced, unnatural 
positions. 

There are several forms of lateral curvature of the 
spine, but by far the largest class is the one we have 
under consideration. Professor Henry Ling Taylor, 
in his Orthopedic Surgery for Practitioners, makes the 
following classification: “ It may be congenital or ac- 
quired. Acquired scoliosis is by far the more common 
iorm, and may be functional and readily corrected by 
manipulation, or by the effort of the patient; or 
structural and persistent. The functional form often 
changes into the structural, if neglected. The ordinary 
and most common cases are postural. . . .” 

It very seldom happens that a strong, robust, active 
youngster who is but little restrained has any other 
than a well-nigh perfect spine. The trouble is that 
the average child is put into school and robbed of 
precious fresh air, sunshine, and exercise, thus de- 
priving the muscles supporting the vertebral column 
of tone and strength, so that they no longer hold it 
erect. Then the faulty posture in one position during 
long hours changes the shape of the soft vertebra more 
and more as the end of the school year is approached. 
This, if unnoticed, as it usually is, continues as the 
child advances in age and the bone-making lime salts 
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are gradually deposited in the cartilaginous parts of 


The Child and the School Bench 


By Walter Peat, M.D. 


the vertebra, until after a few years they are solid in 
their deformity, and there is absolutely no chance of 


correction. Unfortunately, the story is only half told. 
With the changes of shape and position of the 
vertebre, the ribs, which are attached thereto, are 


twisted out of shape; the whole thorax goes askew; 
and we have the all too familiar spectacle of the high 
shoulder coupled with obliteration of the waist on the 
convex side, and the low shoulder, with intensified 
waist hollow and high hip, on the side of the con- 
cavity. As a sad result we see decreased height, 
lessened movement of the thorax, with consequent de- 
creased chest capacity, and often serious interference 
with internal organs. 

Some time ago the writer found that one of his 
children had a slight lateral deviation of the spine. 
She was immediately taken out of school, simply cor- 
rected as to her posture, and encouraged to romp and 
take indoor and outdoor natural exercise, being there- 
after taught at home by her older sister. The fault was 
soon corrected, and she has had no trouble whatever. 
There is no doubt that if the tendency had been over- 
looked and the child kept at school without treatment, 
she would have become sadly deformed. 

Girls are much more prone to lateral curvature than 
are boys. This is because they do not have so much 
outdoor exercise as the latter, and so have not the 
muscular strength and tone. They sit still more, not 
only in school but out. Go into any schoolroom 
where there are mixed classes and you will notice 
that there is much more movement and twisting of 
the spines on the boys’ side of the class. Give me the 
apparentiy restless, always-on-the-go, rough-and- 
tumble boy, and, other things being equal, he will 
grew big and strong, without a possibility of any but 
a straight back. Professor Whitman says: ‘“ When a 
habit of posture is acquired it is likely to persist 
when the sitting posture is assumed elsewhere than 
at school, and the greater liability of girls to the 
deformity may be explained in part by the fact that 
they sew or read or play on the piano, while boys are 
usually engaged during the same period in active exer- 
cise. 

Undoubtedly a great improvement can and will be 
made in this country (Europe is ahead of us, I am 
sorry to say) in the matter of prophylaxis and treat- 
ment. One great point, of paramount importance, is 
examination—early and frequent. As no pain is asso- 
ciated with the trouble, no attention is paid to the 
girl, and in the vast majority of cases the deformity 
is unnoticed until she comes to the age of closely 
fitting clothes, when suddenly the dressmaker or 
mother finds that one shoulder is decidedly higher 





hollow, 
Then comes the examina- 


than the other, and one side of the waist is 
with the opposite straight. 
tion by the family physician; but alas! in most cases 
it is too late, for the vertebre have become more or 
hardened in their distortion and displacement, 
and the trouble is permanent. In cases like this pre- 
vention is so simple that it is a sin that there are 
any cases at all. An early, simple examination would 
have shown the deviation in its incipieney. The 
child would have been taken out of school, given tonies, 
most nourishing food, fresh air and sunshine, en- 
couraged to take exercise in plenty out-of-doors and 
indoors—all of which would have given tone and 
strength to the muscles. At the same time special 
exercises and movements would have been given to 
strengthen certain muscles which act direcily on the 
spine, and in a short time the curvature would have 
disappeared and the girl would have returned to 
school. 

A decided change for the better can be made in 
our schools. The sessions should be shorter, and the 


less 





periods of prolonged sitting should be broken up. De 
portment, always bulks large in the school report, 
und one of the main infractions against “ good de 


portment ” is that of simple moving about in the seat, 
especially when the pupil turns and looks toward the 
back ‘of the room, thus healthfully twisting the spine. 
This enforced quietude—at just the stage of life in 
which every animal, including the human, is meant 
by God to be most active—-is horribly pernicious. And 
this deportment is by ne means confined to the school. 
Many mothers insist upon too quiet demeanor at home, 
It was a relief indeed to hear one mother say, when 
spoken to by a kind neighbor as to the injury that the 
children, in their roughness, were doing to the floors 
and furniture, “ These things can be replaced, but 
crooked backs and lack of height and muscle cannot 
be remedied.” In the schools, gentle gymnasium work 
in a cool room which would not produce too much 
perspiration should be interspersed several times 
throughout the recitation and sitting periods, without 
the elaborate preparation of gymnasium suits and 
bath which accompanies the long exercise period. The 
erect posture should be insisted upon at all times, not 


only as a precaution against scoliosis, but for the 
general welfare. 

The greatest factor in guarding against lateral 
curvature of the spine is outdoor exercise. And _ it 


should be made a recreation, not drudgery. The more 
play that can be put into it the better, but it must 
not be one-sided, as is tennis, for example. All games 
and sports that tend to develop both sides equally 
should be encouraged. 





The 





By Burges Johnson 
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As I were standin’ on the sand a-watchin’ of the brine, 
A hefty pebble hit me in the middle of my spine; 

And thar behind a dory p’intin’ nor’-nor’west by south 
I found a blushin’ feller with his finger in his mouth. 


Sez I, ‘‘ Be you a-hidin’ here from accident or choice? 
An’ I shook him by his riggin’ jest to loosen up his voice. 
I further sez, ‘‘ Be you the cove thet hove a rock at me?’’ 
He hemmed an’ hawed awhile an’ chawed his nail an’ sez, sez he: 


** 1’m a werry, werry bashful man, as one might truly say ; 

I git embarrassed orful when a stranger looks my way. 

So when I long fer doin’s with my feller humankind, 

I’m much too shy to meet their eye, but soak ’em from behind. 


‘* It’s werry hard on me indeed to hev sich shrinkin’ ways,— 
I’ve hed a bent fer argyment through all my livelong days; 
But when I think thet folks is wrong in anything they claim, 
I tell ’em so on postal cards an’ never sign my name. 


‘“T allers act on impulse, an’ [ love a lynehin’ job; 

But I’m so shy I allers try to mingle in the mob: 

The thought of offerin’ to treat jest scares me to the bone, 
So though I’m friendly as kin be I allers drink alone. 


So now,”’’ sez he, ‘‘ I’m sure you’ll see, from knowin’ of my mind, 
"Twas in a*shyly playful way I lammed you from behind.’’ 

‘*T bear no grudge at all,’’ sez I, ‘‘ your tale is werry rum; 
Your skin is much too thin,’’ I sez; ‘‘ it should be toughened some.’’ 


I tanned him with a dory thwart, I rubbed him in the sand; 
I propped him up ag’in’ an oar, it tired him so to stand. 

I chucked him neatly in the wet,—I dried him in the sun. ‘ 
Sez I, ‘‘ I’m sure ’twill be a cure,—you’ll thank me when I’m done.”’ ay rid 


We meet no more along the shore upon my daily stroll: 
I like ter think I’ve be’n a help to one pore mortal soul. 
I sort of guess I cured him—er else I recken he 

Is so werry, werry bashful thet he keeps away from me. 


99? 
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| further sez, Be you the cove thet hove a rock at me? 
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AN ) large exports of merchandise tend 
wz to impoverish rather than enrich a 
yr country the fact that our exports 
during the fiscal year just ended 
reached record-breaking proportions 
ought to be a matter of concern, but 
the country doesn’t look at it that 
way. The news, on the contrary, 
that for the first time in our history the value of our 
exports has crossed the two-billion-dollar mark has 
been received with very general satisfaction. Theories 
about our needing this merchandise for our own use 
are all very well and capable of plausible presenta- 
tion, but the business man is apt to find far more 
interest in the fact that these sales are made for cash, 
and mean a tremendous increase in the financial 
strength. of the country. If we need this merchandise 
we are exporting, he is likely to ask, how is it that 
prices here dpn’t rise to such a point as to make 
this the best market in which te sell? 

As a matter of fact, the increase in our exports is 
one of the very strongest features in the situation. 
Wall Street isn’t paying attention to developments 
good, bad or indifferent just at present, and so has 
rather passed over the exceptionally favorable show- 
ing made by our foreign trade, but whether the stock- 
murket grows enthusiastic over it or not, the piling 
up of balances to our credit in foreign money centers 
is bound in the long run to exert a strong influence 
on the constructive side of things. The increase in 
our exports during the past twelvemonth is more 
than a matter for academic discussion. It is a stock- 
market factor of vital importance. 

For the way in which exports have increased, two 
things are responsible. The first is the high price pre- 
vailing for cotton and many other of our principal 
export products. The second is the slackening of 
business which has forced our manufacturers to go 
into the foreign field to find an outlet for their product. 
Of the two, the second is by far the most important. 
Prices may be high again this year, or they may not 
be—nobody can govern that. But the opening up of 
the foreign markets to our manufactured products— 
that is something lasting. Such operations as have 
been conducted by our biggest’ companies to increase 
their sales abroad are not designed merely for to-day 
or to-morrow, but have resulted in a permanent broad- 
ening of the selling field. It was necessity which drove 
them to seek markets outside the country, but those 
markets, once found and established, will not soon 
be given up. 

It will be some little time before the detailed 
analysis of exports is issued from Washington, but 
the figures already published make the bearing of the 
year’s foreign trade on the financial situation reason- 
ably plain. Total exports, it appears, were $2,048,- 
691,391 as against a former high record of $1,880,851,- 
078 made in 1907. Imports amounted to $1,527,985,- 
088, slightly under the record made last year. Excess 
of exports for the year amounted to $521,000,000, a 
sum greater than in any year since 1901, save in the 
high record year 1908, when the excess of exports ran 
up, to $666,500,000. That, it will be recalled, was 
caused by the unprecedented amount of merchandise 
shipped out of the country just after the panic, a 
time when imports were naturally reduced to their 
lowest possible level. 

A good deal has been said and written in a general 
way about the big sums ef money which have been 
placed to our eredit in foreign financial centers as a 
result of the heavy merchandise export movement, but 
it is doubtful if there is anything like general realiza- 
tion of the extent of these credit balances. There have 
been other years when we have gained heavily on the 
merchandise movement, but almost invariably it has 
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By Franklin Escher 





TWO BILLIONS OF EXPORTS 


leen the case that during those years we have had 
to buy back large amounts of securities from Europe, 
so that the actual net gain has never been very great. 
But this year it is different. We have not had to 
take back from Europe great quantities of our divi- 
dend-paying stocks as we did in 1901. We have not 
been called upon to re-purchase a great volume of our 
foreign-held bonds as was the case in 1908. On the 
contrary, ever since the beginning of the year we have 
been selling bonds in Europe, one large block after the 
other. Probably not in all our history could a period 
of seven months be found in which as great an amount 
of American securities were sold in Europe as during 
the seven months since the beginning of the current 
year. 

The resuit has been that alongside of the big balance 
placed to our credit as a result of merchandise ex- 
ports there has been established another balance 
sufficient to take care of a large part of what we owe 
for the half-year in the way of interest on foreign 
money invested here, expenditures of American tour- 
ists abroad, and freights and insurance and other 
items. These are debits which, ordinarily, have to be 
paid out of what we gain on merchandise account, and 
after they have been deducted there is apt to be little 
left. But this year these expenses will be largely 
taken care of by what Europe owes us for the American 
securities she has bought. The balance gained on 
merchandise movement, therefore, will not be drawn 
upon to anything like the usual extent. By no means 
can it be said that it stands intact to our credit on 
the books of the foreign bankers, but a substantial 
part of it does so stand and can be recalled whenever 
its owners desire. 

To get the matter of these credits clearly in mind, 
it is necessary to understand that the money belongs 
to American banks and banking-houses and not to the 
exporters who shipped the merchandise. The latter 
received their payment at the time the exporting was 
done, the American banker who paid them in dollars 
assuming the right to collect in pounds sterling, 
marks, or francs, from the buyer on the other side. 
What has happened, then, is that the American banker 
has paid out dollars on this side, and in return has 
taken title to the moneys due the American exporter, 
in London or Paris or Jerlin. 

The disposition of these funds, therefore, rests en- 
tirely with the American bankers to whose credit they 
stand. Does the money-market here at the time present 
better opportunities for the loaning of funds than the 
money-market abroad?—it stands to reason, in that 
case, that the money will not be allowed to pile up 
abroad, but will at once be brought to this side. Do 
conditions happen to be such that the money can be 
better employed there than here?—in that case, it will 
naturally be allowed to remain where it is. Where- 
ever the best rate of interest is to be had, bankers’ 
capital will naturally find its way. Whether that 
point happens to be London or Paris or New York 
makes no difference. Very highly developed is the 
modern foreign exchange system—the modern bank- 
ing-house has the closest connections in all important 
foreign cities and is in a position at any time to shift 
capital to the point where the best rate of interest is 
offered for its use. 

It happened during most of the time that these big 
credit balances abroad were being accumulated, that 
money-market conditions were such that the money 
could be better employed on the other side than in 
this country. Conditions here, indeed, were such that 
the bringing in of funds from the outside must inevit- 
ably have driven loaning rates down to a point at 
which the lender’s profit would have been next to 
nothing. In the foreign markets, it is true, only a 
very low rate could be had for the money, but that, 
in any case, was better than bringing it back here to 









the demoralization of the loan market. So on the 
other side the money was allowed to remain. 

With this great fund standing to our credit on the 
books of the bankers of all the principal European 
cities, we are in a position.at any time to import a 
large amount of gold. In the ordinary course of 
things the withdrawal of money left on deposit in a 
foreign country is accomplished by the drawing of a 
draft in sterling, marks, or franes, as the case may be, 
upon the bank abroad which holds the funds. As long 
as too many others are not doing the same thing such 
drafts can easily enough be sold for dollars, and at a 
fair rate of exchange. But when it happens that 
every one begins to draw drafts at the same time—- 
in other words, that every one wants to sell bills of 
exchange and no one wants to buy them—then exchange 
rates naturally go down. If the selling pressure is 
sufficient, rates will be driven down to what attendant 
conditions fix as the gold-import point, that is to say, 
ihe point at which more dollars can be realized by 
bringing in actual] gold than by selling drafts at the 
current rate of exchange. An American banker, for 
example, with £100,000 standing to his credit in Lon- 
don decides to bring the money back home. The rate 
of exchange we will say is $4.85 per pound sterling, 
so that if he draws a sterling draft, he will be able to 
sell it for $485,000. He finds, on the other hand, that 
if he cables his correspondent in London to send him 
£100,000 worth of bar gold, he will be able to realize 
$486,000 on the metal when it gets here, even after all 
expenses of shipment have been paid. The latter 
method of recalling the balance on deposit in London, 
being productive of the greater number of dollars, is 
naturally the one adopted. 

It has been thought worth while to describe the 
condition leading to the importation of gold, because 
the first real movement on the part of our bankers to 
withdraw the balances standing to their credit abroad 
is certain to result in just that condition. The first 
thing that happens here to raise interest rates and 
make bankers anxious to bring back the money they 
have on deposit in foreign cities, will start such a 
drawing and selling of bills of exchange as_ will 
speedily send the exchange rate down to the gold-im- 
port point. After that the selling of exchange will 
subside, those still having money on deposit abroad 
ordering their banking correspondents to send it to 
them in the form of gold. = 

On account of the two billion dollars’ worth of.goods 
shipped abroad, in other words, we are in a position 
at any time we may wish, to import a very large 
amount of gold. Nothing like the whole amount 
standing to our credit abroad can be brought back in 
that form, of course, but as conditions stand, we could 
certainly levy upon Europe’s supplies for a very large 
amount. That is a fact recognized abroad as well as 
here. The leading English financial journals all agree 
that while the amount of money standing to the credit 
of American bankers has probably been exaggerated. 
America is in a position at any time to draw heavily 
on London’s gold supply. 

That such a state of things is the best sort of 
insurance against any possible disturbance of the 
money-market when the crops come to be moved, is 
plain enough. Within a very short time, now, the in- 
terior will begin withdrawing cash heavily from the 
Fast, but with the New York banks in a position to 
build up their cash reserves through importations of 
foreign gold faster than the interior’s demands can 
possibly draw them down, the danger of money- 
market disturbance is almost negligible. In other 
years the possibility of money-market disturbance dur- 
ing crop-moving time has almost invariably acted as 
a drag on the midsummer market. This year, with so 
large an amount of foreign gold at our disposal, that 
influence is removed from the situation. 








Unrepentant 





By John Kendrick Bangs 


Ir may be I’m a sorry thief 

Who’s doomed some day to come to grief, 
Yet who, indeed, will look askance 

On one who dared to steal a glance 


At Phyllis fair-— 


A maid as sweet as ever roses were? 


That’s what I did, and then, alas, 
Before ten days had come to pass, 
One evening—moment glad of bliss!— 
Again I fell, and stole—a kiss! 


Yes, from that same 


Beloved, rare, and deeply cherished dame. 


And now, 
And glory in my wickedness. 
From all mankind I stand apart, 
For she avers I’ve stol’n her heart. 


convicted, I confess, 


And I admit 


Without one small regret I’ve taken it. 


My sentence? Make it punitive. 
Give all the Law of Love can give. 
No hope for pardon grant to me. 
For life—let this my sentence be; 


And Phyllis? Well, 


Make her the jailer of my prison cell! 

















England’s 


No other emblem of governmental au- 
thority, perhaps, ever had such a series 
of queer adventures as those pertaining 
to the Great Seal of England. 

In the first place, when Richard I. set 
out for the Holy Land, he took the seal 
with him. His vice-chancellor, Malchien, 
i; said to have worn it suspended by a 
chain round his neck. Off Cyprus the 
vice-chancellor fell overboard and was 
drowned, and the great seal was lost. 

The first seal of Charles I. was thrown 
into the river Severn, in order that it 
might not fall into the hands of Crom- 
wells soldiers. When James II. fled 
from England he carried the great seal 
with him. He threw it into the Thames, 
evidently thinking that, without it, 
William III. could not carry on the gov- 
ernment. A fisherman’s net caught it, 
and it was restored to the authorities, and 
as used by William until a new seal was 
nade. 

In 1784 thieves broke into the house of 
ord Chancellor Thurlow and _ stole the 
oreat seal. It was never recovered. 

The country-seat of Lord Chancellor 
¢ldon took fire at night. At the first 
jarm the chancellor hurried from his 

eeping chamber with the great seal, and 
ried it in his garden. In the morning 
- tried in vain to locate the place where 
}e had buried the seal. By the advice of 
tady Eldon every servant in the house- 
old was provided either with a spade, a 
owel, or a_ poker, and ordered to 
probe” the garden. At last the chan- 
llor was relieved by the ery of “ found.” 
The Great Seal of England is often 
lled “the seals,” because it is made in 


Great Seal 


two parts, the obverse and the reverse. 
In other days, when a new seal was used, 
the old one was broken into pieces, the 
destruction forming quite a ceremonious 
act. The pieces were a perquisite of the 
chancellor. In modern days the ceremony 
of breaking the old seal has consisted in 
the sovereign’s giving it a gentle blow 
with a hammer. It is then supposed to be 
broken, and has lost all its virtue as a 
symbol of the royal authority. The lord 
chancellor preserves the “broken” seal, 
and hands it down as an heirloom to his 
descendants. 

The breaking of the old seal was the 
occasion of an amicable contest between 
Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham. At 
the time of the accession of William IV. 
a new seal was ordered. Lyndhurst was 
_then chancellor. When the new seal had 
been finished and put to use, Brougham 
had succeeded Lyndhurst in the office. 
Each, however, claimed the old seal as 
his perquisite. The matter was left to 
the King to decide. William determined 
to solve the problem in a Solomon-like 
manner. Turning the seal round and 
round in his hands, he said to the claim- 
ants: “ How do you cry, heads or tails?” 

“Your Majesty,” said Brougham, ‘I 
will take the bottom part.” 

Whereupon the King ordered each part 
to be set in a silver salver with the royal 
arms on one side and on the other the 
arms of Brougham and Lyndhurst re- 
spectively. Each claimant received one 
part. A similar dispute arose between 
Lord Chelmsford and Lord Campbell, and 
Queen Victoria followed the precedent of 





William IV. 
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Habit in Animals 


In the education of certain animals 
the trainer relies mainly upon “ habit.” 
The horse, for instance, as one of the stu- 
pidest of animals, can be taught almost 
anything—that is, any habit. Having no 
mind of his own, he can be relied upon to 
do precisely what he is told to do. All 
the well-known tricks, whatever may be 
their details, are said to be inculeated in 
this way: 

The horse is taught by endless repeti- 
tions some mechanical habit. At a given 
signal he begins to paw the floor; at 
another, he ceases. At another signal he 
takes a sponge and rubs it over a certain 
spot on a blackboard, or, it may be, picks 
up a card lying in a certain position. It 
thus follows that the meaning of the act 
exists for the spectator only. The paw- 
ings eount the answer to a problem in 
arithmetic, the card bears the reply to a 
qiestion, but the horse does not know it. 
lie merely follows a habit, just as he 
does when a driver calls out “ Whoa!” 
even though that word be interpolated in 
a sentence otherwise meaningless to the 
beast. 

The reason the horse is so available for 
these special purposes of deception, and, 
indeed, for the general purposes of man, 
iv to be found in the fact that he evinces 
precisely the proper degree of stupidity. 
\Vere he more stupid than he is, he would 
ot be sufficiently complaisant to acquire 
convenient habits. Were he cleverer, he 
would acquire too many habits and follow 
iis own inclinations too much, after the 
manner of that decidedly clever animal, 
the eat. 

English sparrows have been subjected 
to many tests for the purpose of discov- 
eving whether they can count. The exper- 
iments of Porter particularly prove that 
sparrows cannot count. After a bird 





had been given its: food one hundred 


times successively from the fifth of a 
series of dishes, in the next twenty trials 
it went only nine times to the proper 
place. Moreover, after the bird became 
certain of the situation of the desired 
dish when he came to it on the wing, he 
was thrown off the track when approach- 
ing it on foot; while if he started his 
flight from a point on one side of his 
usual perch he was likely to alight cor- 
respondingly on one side of his objective 
point. 

The animal forms habits precisely as 
does the human being, and, like the latter, 
stores up as habits many common expe- 
riences of life. 





How Insects Breathe 


WHILE mammals have lungs and fishes 
gills, insects have neither one nor the 
other. Instead they present a complex 
system of tubes running throughout the 
length of their bodies, whereby the air is 
conveyed to every part of the system. 

To guard insects against collapse from 
pressure of air, Nature has furnished the 
little creatures with a fine thread running 
spirally within the walls of the tube, just 
as a garden hose is protected with wire. 

Many flies live first in the water as 
larve. Arranged along each side of their 
bodies is a series of exceedingly thin 
plates, into each of which runs a series 
of blood-vessels. These plates are placed 
to absorb the oxygen contained in the 
oxygen in the water. The tail ends in 
three feather-like projections, and by 
means of these te larve cause currents 
of water to flow over the gills and thus 
their efficiency is increased. 

Gnats also exist in the water as larve. 
But they have no gills. Their breathing 
is accomplished by means of a tube sit- 
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uated at the tip of the tail. The larva 
floats along head downward in_ the 
water, with this tube just above the sur- 
face, so that the creature may breathe. 





Value in Mine Waste 


In all mining districts quantities of 
material which has been considered almost 
worthless have been accumulating for 
years. Persons of an inquiring mind have 
in several instances found uses for much 
of this so-called waste or refuse. 

In Jasper County, Missouri, there are 
hundreds of lead and zine mines. The 
ores are strongly allied with lime and 
flint, and to remove the metals from the 
crude material as cheaply as possible it 
is necessary to crush this rock formation 
into small particles. After the lead and 
zinc have been removed, there remains 
a very hard substance known to the work- 
men as “ chats.” 

For years this was left lying on the 
ground in great piles, and, except for the 
use of a little in road construction, no 
use was known for it. Finally one of the 
railroads used it for ballast, and then it 
was not long until every road in that 
district used it, and it was pronounced the 
very best material for that purpose. 

When concrete paving came, it was tried 
as a filler, and it was found as good as 
gravel, and owing to its vast quantities 
was much cheaper. It found its way into 
concrete blocks, and was used in the con- 
struction of cement foundations, culverts, 
and bridge piers. Farmers moulded it 
into fence posts with cement as a retainer. 

During the past few months experts 
have been experimenting much more with 
this waste, and they declare that it is 
one of the very best materials for the con- 
struction of large concrete buildings 

Mining waste from other mines has 
been found to be of more or less value. 
One use for slag from furnaces is in the 
construction of wharfs and filling in of 
low water fronts. 


The World’s Postal Business 


AccorpInG to French statistics, recent- 
ly compiled, there are at present some 
271,000 post-offices in the world, spread 
over ninety-seven states, and covering an 
area of over 30,000,000 square miles. 

The United States has the greatest num- 
ber, 63,663; Germany comes second with 
49,838 offices, and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland third with 
23,738 offices. Russia has 18,000, France 
13,000, and Italy and Austria have each 
about 9,500 offices. 

It seems that the average daily postal 
business of the world amounts to some 
110,000,000 mail pieces of all sorts, rep- 
resenting on the estimated value of the 
contents of registered letters a sum of 
$68,600,000. 

The number of the world’s postal offi- 
cials is given in French statistics as 
1,394,247, to which Germany furnishes 
the greatest number, 314,251. There are 
said to be 767,898 mail boxes in the 
world. 





Cold Light 


Wuen the current of a Riihmkorff in- 
duction coil is passed through a_ glass 
tube in a vacuum the tube glows with a 
brilliant light. This is the light of the 
future. Hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce light without producing heat. 
But recently an improved form of the 
Geissler tube has been invented which has 
overcome this difficulty. The light of the 
future will glow through long transparem 
tubes of all sizes and calibers, able to 
take the most varied directions, and to 
run horizontally, vertically, or obliquely, 
forming stars, rosettes, spirals, arabesques, 
ete. 

The tubes radiate a diffused glow from 
end to end. The effect is a splendid, in- 
tense lunar light. This is the colorless 
light required by painters for their stu- 
dios, for museums, and for the home. By 
charging the tubes with different gases 
various colors can be obtained. Nitrogen 
gives a warm golden glow. 





A Race of Tenors 


GENERALLY speaking, races living at 
high altitudes have weaker and more 
highly pitched voices than those living 
in regions where the supply of oxygen is 
more plentiful. 

Thus, in South America, among the In- 
dians living on the plateaus between the 
ranges of the Andes, at an elevation of 
from ten thousand feet to fourteen thous- 
and feet, the men have voices like women, 
and the women like children, their sing- 
ing being a shrill monotone. 


The Australian native has a weak voice, 
but a knack of sending it a long distance, 
and the lowest tribes of African Bushmen 
would come into the same category; but, 
it is said, of all human beings, the pyg- 
mies of Central Africa have, in point of 
volume and compass, the weakest of human 
voices, 
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FALSE HUNGER 


A Symptom of Stomach Trouble Corrected 
by Good Food. 


There is, with some forms of stomach 
trouble, an abnormal craving for food which 
is frequently mistaken for a ‘‘good appe- 
tite.’ A lady teacher writes from Carthage, 
Mo., to explain how with good food she dealt 
with this sort of hurtful hunger. 

“T have taught school for fifteen years, 
and up to nine years ago had good, aver- 
age health. Nine years ago, however, my 
health began to fail, and continued to grow 
worse steadily, in spite of doctors’ prescrip- 
tions and everything I could do. During 
all this time my appetite continued good, 
only the more I ate the more I wanted to 
eat—I was always hungry. 

“The first symptoms of my breakdown 
were a distressing nervousness and a loss of 
flesh. The nervousness grew so bad that 
finaliy it amounted to actual prostration. 
Then came stomach troubles, which were 
very painful, constipation, which brought on 
piles, dyspepsia, and severe nervous head- 
aches. 

“The doctors seemed powerless to help 
me, said I was overworked, and at last urged 
me to give up teaching if I wished to save 
my life. 

“But this I could not do. I kept on at it 
as well as I could, each day growing more 
wretched, my will-power alone keeping me 
up, till at last a good angel suggested that I 
try a diet of Grape-Nuts food, and from that 
day to this I have found it delicious, always 
appetizing and satisfying. 

“T owe my restoration to health to Grape- 
Nuts. My weight has returned, and for 
more than two years I have been free from 
the nervousness, constipation, piles, head- 
aches, and all the ailments that used to 
punish me so, and have been able to work 
freely and easily.”” Name given by Postum 

Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new ore 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Auvate Ytook THE 
INEST BEER 
EVER BREWED 


The most 
popular bottled 
beer in all 


localities where 
it is sold. 


Ask for a bottle and 
get the reason. 


Order a case for the home. 


Ask for it at the Club, 
Cafe or Buffet. Insist 
on Blatz. Correspon- 
dence invited direct. 








MEN F BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 
DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 
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Sherwood Aldrich 


Mr. SHERWOop AwprRIcH has_ been 


identified with mining propositions in the 
West for the past twenty years. He is 
particularly well known in Colorado, 
where a large portion of his active career 
has been spent, and where he has engaged 
in various enterprises connected with the 
development of the mineral resources of 
the State. Copper has received his par- 
ticular attention, and he is now president 
of the Ray Consolidated Copper Com- 
pany, a concern operating one of the 
largest copper-mines in Arizona. Mr. 
Aldrich has resided in New York City 
for the past few years, where his business 
interests are large. 

Sherwood Aldrich was born September 
4, 1868, at Riverhead, Long Island, N. Y. 

He was educated in the schools of his 
native town of Riverhead, and in the 
public schools of Brooklyn, N. Y. He de- 
cided to adopt the legal profession, and 
entered the Law School of the University 
of the City of New York. He received 
the degree of LL.B. upon his graduation. 

He was admitted to the bar of NewYork 
State on September 4, 1889, his twenty- 
first birthday. He practised for about 
one year, but was eager to seek for wider 
opportunities than were open to a young 
man in the East. In 1890 he went to 
Colorado. The following year he took up 
mining, and has remained continuously 
in this line of business ever since. 

Mr.: Aldrich is president of the Ray 
Consolidated Copper Company and presi- 
dent of the Elkton Consolidated Mining 
and Milling Company. He is also a 
director and a member of the executive 
committee of the Chino Copper Company 
and a director of the Colorado Title and 
Trust Company. His connections ex- 
send to many parts of the West, and he 
is associated with some of the biggest 
mining men of the day. ,*,. 
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Alexander & Green 


OnE of the oldest law offices in New 
York City is that of Alexander & 
Green. This firm was founded in the 
early forties, nearly seventy years ago, 
by Henry M. Alexander and Ashbel 
Green, two young men belonging to 
families already well known in the 
social and intellectual life of the com- 
munity. Both lived to play an im- 
portant part in the doings of their day 
and to see the firm which bore their 
names rank among the leading law 
offices in this city of large affairs. 

In course of time a son and a son- 
in-law of each of the original members 
were admitted to the firm. On the 
Alexander side Charles B. Alexander 
was the son and Col. John J. McCook, 
now senior member of the firm, was 
the son-in-law. On the Green side 
William W. Green was the son and 
William C. Galliver the son-in-law. 
All of this generation are living except 
Mr. Gulliver, who died in his prime a 
vear or so ago, having already won a 
high place in his profession and in the 
regard of those who knew him. 

Other members of the firm as it 
exists to-day are Charles C. Deming, 
Allan McCulloh, and Charles W. 
Pierson. 

During its existence the firm has 
represented many important and va- 
ried interests, both domestic and 
foreign. Perhaps it is most widely 
known as general counsel of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
which institution it has represented 
for more than half a century. ,*, 


Frederick Hobbes Allen 


FREDERICK HOBBES ALLEN in 1882 became 
secretary to the Hawaiian legation at Washing- 
ton, D. C., over which his father then presided as 
Hawaiian Minister, also holding the further dis- 
tinction of Dean of the Diplomatic Corps. Upon 
his father’s death the following year he was ap- 
pointed Chargé d’Affaires. Mr. Allen’s associa- 
tion with representative men in Washington life 
gave him a taste for matters of state and politics 
and an experience which became useful to him 
later. 

Leaving Washington in 1884, Mr. Allen came 
to New York and entered the law office of Holmes 
& Adams. He was admitted to the bar during the 
same year and became managing clerk for Messrs. 
Miller, Peckham & Dixon. A few years later 
he became associated with Col. Hugh I. Cole, 
with offices at 59 Wall Street, and in 1896 formed 
the firm of Adams & Allen. This partnership 
continued until the death of Mr. Adams in 1900, 
after which a new firm was formed, known as 
Allen & Cammann, and which still exists. 

Residing at the village of Pelham Manor, N. Y., 
Mr. Allen took a lively interest in its affairs. It is 
a testimony to his good work in the town’s behalf 
that he was first chosen as corporation counsel, 
which position he held for three years; and then 
was twice elected President of the Village, though 
a Democrat, in a village which has usually a Re- 
publican majority of about two to one. Mr. 
Allen worked so faithfully for the party’s success 
that in 1904 he was chosen Chairman of the 
County Committee of Westchester County, and 
still holds that position. His ability as an or- 
ganizer and manager has been further recognized 
in his appointment to be a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee for New York State, a position high in the 
councils of the party. 

His home, Bolton Priory, is one of the historical 
spots of that section, for on the site lived Ann 
Hutchinson, who was killed by Indians in 1643. 

Mr. Allen’s social affiliations include the Union 
Club, The Knickerbocker, the City Club, New 
York Athletic Club, and the Westchester Country 
Club, of which he is president; of the patriotic 
Society of the Colonial Wars and the Sons of 
the Revolution. 

Possessing recognized ability in his profession 
and an enviable position in the Democratic or- 
ganization of his county and State, of which he 
was a delegate to the Denver Convention of 1908, 
Mr. Allen has ably maintained the dignity and 
traditions of his worthy ancestor. +*» 


Charles L. Atterbury 


CuarLes L. Atrersury, a lawyer, with 
offices at No. 30 Broad Street, New York 
City, was born in Detroit, Michigan, ‘De- 
cember 3, 1842. His parents were John G 
Atterbury and Catharine J. Atterbury, the 
daughter of Gen. Charles Larned, who was 
one of the oldest and best-known residents 
of the city of Detroit, Michigan. 

Mr. Atterbury was graduated at Yale 
College in the year 1864. Went to Detroit, 
studied law in the office of Lothrop & Duf- 
field, and was there admitted to the bar ir 
1866. He was married in the city of New 
York on January 7, 1868, to Katharine M 
Dow, and has one son, Grosvenor Atter- 
bury, who is an architect in the city of Ney 
York. 

From 1866 to 1874 he was engaged in thx 
practice of law in the city of Detroit, an 
then removed to the city of New York 
where he became a member of the firm o/ 
Betts, Atterbury & Betts; was appointed 
solicitor of the Erie Railway, afterwar«c 
becoming general counsel of the company 
and later assistant-president. In 1884 lx 
resigned his office in the Erie Railway Com- 
pany, becoming counsel for the Chicago « 
Atlantic Railway Company, the Pullma: 
Palace Car Company, and the National Cord 
age Company, and afterward became and 
is now engaged as counsel of the United 
Railroads of San Francisco, the United 
Railways Investment Company, and late: 
of the Sierra & San Francisco Power Com- 
pany, the Railroads and Power Develop- 
ment Company, the Philadelphia Company 
the Pittsburgh Railways, Light and Powe: 
Company, and various other corporations 
in the city of New York and elsewhere. 

He is a member of the New York Ba: 
Association of the city of New York and has 
been a member of its Committee on Ad 
missions and Executive Committee. He i: 
also a member of the Century, University, 
and Grolier clubs. His present residence i: 
at 131 East 70th Street, New York City, and 
his summer home is at Shinnecock Hills, 
Long Island. x*x 





Kurnal R. Babbitt 


Kournat R. Bassitt, who now stands in 
the front rank of mining attorneys in the 
United States, “hung up his shingle” at 
Aspen, Colorado, went to Cripple Creek dur- 
ing its early days, removed to Colorado 
Springs, where he attained fame and posi- 
tion as an advocate, and finally came to 
New York so as to be near the center of 
financial activity. 

To-day Mr. Babbitt occupies a leading 
position in his line. He represents corpora- 
tions engaged in varied activities, but he is 
most prominently connected with the great 
copper companies. He has been instru- 
mental in the formation of several copper 
mergers of much general importance. 

During his residence in Colorado he at- 
tained considerable prominence in politics, 
but has never held public office. He is now 
affiliated with the Republican party. 

Mr. Babbitt was born at Salem, Washte- 
naw County, Michigan, June 25, 1864, the 
son of Rufus and Ellen (Cady) Babbitt. 
His ancestors came from England, settling 
in Massachusetts, and later removing to 
Wayne County, New York, from whence the 
direct branch of his family moved to 
Washtenaw County, Michigan, being among 
the first settlers of that section. 

His education was received in the public 
schools of his home locality and in the 
Michigan State Normal School, from which 
he was graduated in 1884. Subsequently 
he entered Columbian University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (now George Washington Uni- 
versity), from which he received the degree 
of LL.B. in 1889. 

His first work was on his father’s farm in 
boyhood and while attending Normal 
School, but when he moved to the capital 
he was ‘appointed to a clerkship in the Post- 
office Department, where he remained until 
1891. 

In that year he went West, settling at 
Aspen, Colorado, where he commenced the 
practice of law. In 1893, when the great 
gold strikes at Cripple Creek centered the 
attention of the world upon that camp, Mr. 
Babbitt located in the new town, where he 
acquired a deep knowledge of mining law. 
Three years later he removed to Colorado 
Springs, which was then in the same county 
as Cripple Creek, and continued in practice 
for about twelve years. About three years 
ago, in 1908, he came to New York to cen- 
tralize his large activity in professional 
work, which consists largely in the repre- 
sentation of mining, milling, and reduction 
companies. 4** 





George Francis Brownell 


GeEorGE FRANCIS BROWNELL was born on June 5, 
1861, at Des Moines, Iowa. 

He received his early education at the Medina 
Academy, of Medina, N. Y., and at the Lockport 
Union School. He then entered the Albany Law 
School, from which institution he graduated in 1882 
with the degree of LL.B. In 1883 the University of 
Michigan also conferred an LL.B. degree upon him. 

His first practical experience was gained in the 
law office of Childs & Pitts, of Medina, N. Y. 
Later he studied under the Hon. Thomas M. 
Cooley, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Michigan and Dean of the Law Department of the 
University of Michigan. He was admitted to the 
bar, and then moved to Buffaloin 1883, and entered 
the office of Sprague, Morey & Sprague, of that city, 
in September of that year. 

In 1888 he was admitted to partnership, the 
style becoming Sprague, Morey, Sprague & 
Brownell. Subsequently this was changed to 
Sprague, Moot, Sprague & Brownell, and since 

une 1, 1897, the firm has been known as Moot, 
Sprague, Brownell & Marcy. 

Mr. Brownell’s work while he maintained this 
connection was concerned chiefly with the many 
and important railroad and other corporation in- 
terests of the firm. The responsibilities intrusted 
to him were great and were ably administered. The 
Erie Railroad, the Grand Trunk Railway, and the 
Buffalo Creek Railroad were among the corporate 
clients of Moot, Sprague, Brownell & Marcy; and 
the legal interests of the first-named corporation in 
western New York and of the Grand Trunk through- 
out the State’ were committed to Mr. Brownell. 
One of the important labors of his firm in this con- 
nection was the adjustment of the relations be- 
tween the city of Buffalo, the Erie Railroad, the 
other railroads entering Buffalo, in the matter of 
abolishing grade crossings. Mr. Brownell handled 
this delicate and complicated question with rare 
skill. His work for the Erie Railroad now com- 
prised duties as counsel in other parts of the State, 
which finally led to a permanent connection with 
the company. 

Mr. Brownell was selected in June, 1897, as 
general solicitor of the Erie Railroad Company. 
He made an tg ee record in this office, and on 
January 1, 1904, became vice-president and general 
solicitor of the Erie Railroad Company and its al- 
lied lines, comprising one of the leading transpor- 
tation systems of the country. 

He is vice-president, general solicitor, and a di- 
rector of a large number of corporations connected 
with or subsidiary to the Erie Railroad Company, 
“weed the New York, Susquehanna & Western 

; Bergen County Co.; Buffalo, mee 
Re ‘y Pittsburgh R.R. Co.; Chicago & Erie R 
Co.; “gre & Erie R.R. Co.; The Docks Con- 
necting Ry. Co.; Dunmore Iron and Steel Co.; 
The Elmira State Line R.R. Co.; The Erie & aek 
Rock R.R. Co.; Erie & cond R.R. Co.; The Eri 
& Wyoming Valley R.R. Co.; Erie Land and os 
provement Company of New Jersey; Erie Ter- 
minals R.R. Co.; Genesee River R.R. Co.; The 
Jefferson R.R. Co.; The Lake Keuka Navigation 
.; Long Dock Co.; Newark & Hudson R.R. Co. 

. & N. Y. R.R. Co.; The N. Y. & Greenwood 
e Ry. Co.; N. Y., Lake Erie & Western Coal and 

. Co.; Northern’ R.R. Co. of N. the Nypa- 

..R. Co.; The Paterson, Newark & New York 

5 0.3 The Pavonia Ferry Penhorn Creek 
: Co.: Southern Tier Development ne eg 

. Co.; The Wilkes-Barre & pprment Ce 
e is also a i of the gl ' "Hammond. 
R.R. Co.; The ete Co.; Buffalo 
Extension R.R Silo Creek R.R. 
Co.: Hillside Coal and Iron Co.; New York, Sus- 
quehanna and Western Coal Co.; Northwestern 
Mining and Exchange Co.; Pennsylvania Coal Co.; 
and the Saddle River Estates. **% 
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R. Floyd Clarke 

LAWYER, capitalist; born, Columbia, South 
Carolina, October 14, 1859; son of Lemuel C. 
Clarke and Caroline B. Clarke, nee Clarkson; 
descendant of Joseph Clarke, of Newport and 
Westerly, Rhode Island, the brother of John 
Clarke, who, after a twelve-years’ suit at the 
Court of Charles II. brought over to Roger Will- 
iams’ Rhode Island Colony the first American 
charter of religious liberty; on maternal side from 
Thomas Boston Clarkson, cotton planter, descend- 
ant of and named after Scotch Theologian Thomas 
Boston (1676-1732), author of numerous theo- 
logical works; family moved to New York after the 
war; graduated at the College of the City of New 
York, A.B., 1880; A.M., 1899; Columbia Law 
School, LL.B. cum laude; first prize in municipal 
law, 1882; managing clerk of Olcott & Mestre, 
1882-83; partner in firm, 1883-84; member of 
the firm of Clarke & Culver, 1885-1903, since 
practising alone. Counsel at various times for 
large interests and corporations—notably, New 
York and New Jersey Bridge Company, having 
charters from the two States to bridge the Hudson 
River; North River Bridge Company, having 
charter from Congress; George A. Fuller Com- 
pany; Lake Superior Corporation; Dunlap & 
Co.; Kemp will case, and others. Also counsel 
in international cases: Crichfield Asphalt Con- 
cession against Venezuela, which, by — of 
February 13, 1909, was sent to The H ague Tri- 
bunal, but settled for $475,000; claim of the 
McGivney & Rokeby Construction- Company 
against Cuba (1905-08), which resulted in obtain- 
ing enforcement through diplomatic intervention 
by the United States of America of their con- 
tract to sewer and pave Havana, work on 
which is now going on; claim of private claimants 
under Mexican title in international arbitration 
case of Mexico vs. United States for land in the 
El Chamizal District, El Paso, Texas (decision 
for part of land in favor of Mexico, June 15, 
1911); counsel for Porter Charlton in habeas 
corpus to prevent his deportation to Italy be- 
cause of Italy’s breach of the Extradition Treaty 
with the United States, pending in United States 
Supreme Court. 

Author: The Science of Law and Lawmaking 
(Macmillan, 1898). Articles: ‘A Permanent 
Tribunal of International Arbitration”; ‘‘Castro, 
the Ungrateful.’’ 

Member of New York State Bar Association, 
Association Bar of the City of New York, Amer- 
ican Bar Association, American Society of Inter- 
national Law, Delta Kappa Epsilon and Phi Beta 
Kappa fraternities, and New York Southern So- 
ciety. Recreations: Yachting; owns sloop-yacht 
Atala. Clubs: University Club of New York, 
New York Yacht, Larchmont Yacht, Atlantic 
Yacht, Manhattan Chess clubs, and Colonial 
Order of the Acorn. 

Address: 37 Wall Street, New York City. 4*» 
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W. Bourke Cockran 


W. Bourke Cockran was born in Ireland 
February 28, 1854. He received his education 
in France and in his native land. He arrived 
in this country in 1871. Shortly after coming 
here he was appointed a teacher in a privat: 
academy, following which he was made prin- 
cipal of a public school in Westchester County, 
New York. 

While engaged in teaching he also found tim: 
to study law. Being diligent, he was ad 
mitted to the bar in 1876, when he began hi: 

ublic career of which he is a most notable and 
rilliant exponent. 

Since then he has been engaged in the prac 
tice of law in New York City. He has taken i: 
most prominent part in municipal, State, and 
national politics. He is brilliant as an orator, 
and on many occasions he has won signal vic- 
tories by the force of his silvery oratory. 

Notable occasions were in the Chicago con- 
ventions, 1884 and 1892, when he opposed 
the nomination of Grover Cleveland, and at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, when he 
denounced the platform adopted by Demo- 
cratic convention at Chicago, 1896, and urged 
all Democrats who shared his views to vote fo: 
McKinley. In the same year he made a dis- 
tinguished address, the first of its kind, in 
Chickering Hall, New York City, to an en- 
thusiastic audience, favoring intervention by 
this government to terminate the barbaritie 
which then were and had been for some years 
perpetrated in Cuba. 

Again at the Academy of Music in New York 
City, in January, 1899, he addressed an over 
crowded meeting in opposition to the forcibl: 
annexation or conquest of the Philippines. H: 
gave his support to Bryan for President in 1900 
on the ground of opposition to imperialism. 

He has been chosen a member of Congres 
very frequently, and was also a member of th« 
commission chosen to revise judiciary articl 
of Constitution of the State of New York. H: 
went to the hall of the National Legislature i il 
the soth Congress, 1887-89, the 52d and 53° 
congresses, 1891-95, and was elected at specia! 
election held February 23, 1904, to 58th Con 
gress from 12th New York District to fil 
vacancy caused by resignation of George B. 
McClellan, being re-elected to s9th and 6otli 
congresses, which brings us down almost to th: 
present day. 

W. Bourke Cockran is a Democrat, but an in- 
dependent one, as shown by his uniform con- 
duct in the past. Indeed, he claims to be “th: 
only survival’’ of the ancient Democratic body 
as he still remains a free-trader. He is held 1 
high esteem in the legal fraternity both for his 
brainy personality and his genial disposition. 

That he makes a wide swath in the socia! 
and artistic worlds is evidenced by the clubs 0! 
which he is a member—Metropolitan, Meadow 
Brook, Larchmont Yacht, The Brook, Lambs, 
Catholic, Riding, National Arts, Lotos (New 
York City), Country, Metropolitan (Wash- 
ington, D. C.). 

He resides at the Cedars, Port Washington. 
N. Y. His letters should be addressed to 31 
Nassau Street, New York City 4*, 
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Charles Avery Collin 


As lawyer, teacher, and expert in problems of 
government, Mr. Charles A. Collin has had a 
career approached in interest and value by that 
of few other members of the New York bar. His 
ripe legal experience has been gained during more 
than forty years of activity, and during this 
period he has been official adviser to two Gov- 
ernors, has occupied a chair at Cornell University, 
and has proved his versatility in other important 
capacities. He has left his mark on the revised 
statutes of New York State, constructive work 
in this field having specially engaged his attention 
during the six years of his service as Commissioner 
of Statutory Revision. Since coming to New 
York City Mr. Collin has been associated with 
some of the most distinguished lawyers of the 
day, and has built up a large corporation practice. 

Charles Avery Collin was born on May 18, 1846, 
at Benton, Yates County, N.Y. He graduated at 
Yale College in 1866 with the degree of A.B. 
In 1868 he received the further degree of A.M. 
from his alma mater. His first occupation was as 
a teacher at the Free Academy at Norwich, Conn., 
where he remained for four years, from 1866 to 
i870, and laid the foundations of his future suc- 
ess. During the same four years he also studied 
aw and was admitted to the bar of Connecticut in 
1e spring of 1870. 

In the fall of the same year he was admitted to 
he bar of New York, and from 1870 to 1877 

actised law at Elmira, N. Y. That his work 
yas of the kind to attract outside attention is 
vroved by the fact that in 1887 he was appointed 
zal adviser to Gov. David B. Hill, and was re- 
.ined by Gov. R. P. Flower in the same capacity 

ntil 1895. These eight years were a very im- 
wrtant period of Mr. Collin’s career; from 1889 
5 1895 he served the State as a Commissioner of 
tatutory Revision. During 1893 and 1894 he 
was one of the two counsel appointed by the 
‘overnor to report a revision of the tax laws. 
during the period of eight years, from 1887 to 
395, he was a member of the faculty of the 
ornell University Law School. 

In 1895 he moved to New York City and formed 
2 partnership with William F. Sheehan, former 
Lieutenant-Governor of the State, under the firm 
name of Sheehan & Collin. Ten years later the 
partnership was dissolved, and Mr. Collin formed 
the firm of Collin, Wells & Hughes, of which he is 
still a member. He has been counsel for many 
large corporations, among which may be men- 
tioned the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, 
which he assisted in organizing in 1896, and for 
which he is still acting as counsel. 4*» 
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Davies, Auerbach, Cornell & 
Barry 


THE law firm of Davies, Auerbach, Cornell 
& Barry is one of the most distinguished in 
the city of New York and is noted as repre- 
senting many of the larger corporate and 
individual interests in the municipality and 
elsewhere. It was formed in 1893 by union 
of two notable law firms—Lowrey, Stone 
& Auerbach and Davies, Short & Townsend. 
The new firm was long known as Davies, 
Stone & Auerbach, but during the past year, 
owing to the death of Mr. Charles Francis 
Stone—who was admittedly one of the fore- 
most legal scholars of his day—the name was 
changedto Davies, Auerbach,Cornell & Barry. 

The senior member of the firm is Julien 
T. Davies, who has been for many years a 
leading figure of the New York bar. He 
was born in New York City in 1845, and 
graduated from Columbia in 1869, serving 
in the War of the Rebellion, especially in 
the Pennsylvania campaign of 1863. He 
was first associated in the practice of law 
with his father, the Hon. Henry R. Davies, 
who had been the Chief Judge of the Court 
of Appeals. His legal achievements have 
been many through the years, and he has 
been an influential factor in municipal re- 
form movements that have been waged in 
New York in the last thirty or forty years. 

Joseph S. Auerbach, the second member 
of the firm, was graduated from New 
York University in 1875, and has also been 
an important figure in legal matters of note 
in New York. Like Mr. Davies, he belongs 
to a large number of clubs. Mr. Auerbach 
has been of late years a frequent contributor 
to The North American Review. 

Edward Cornell was born in Central 
Valley, N. Y., in 1866. He graduated from 
Cornell University in 1889, and is known 
generally to the profession as an authority 
in corporation law. Herbert Barry, the 
fourth partner, is one of the very represent- 
ative younger men of the New York bar. 
He is a member of both the Sons of the 
Revolution and the Society of Colonial Wars. 

The firm’s other members are Julien T. 
Davies, Jr., who is the eldest son of the 
senior member; Brainard Tolles, who was 
born in Attica, N. Y., in 1867, was gradu- 
ated from Hamilton College and admitted 
to the bar in 1888 from the Columbia Law 
School; Charles E. Hotchkiss born in 
Brooklyn in 1861, and also a graduate of 
the Columbia Law School in the same year 
as Mr. Tolles; Nicholas F. Lenssen, who is 
a graduate of Princeton University; and 
Charles H. Tuttle, a graduate of Columbia 
University. .*» i 
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Henry Montague Earle 


Mr. Henry MontaGueE Ear ez is one of the 
many lawyers of Southern birth who have made 
their mark in New York City. His record in 
the Metropolis covers a period of about twelve 
years, during which time he has won for him- 
self an enviable place at the bar. Earlier in 
his life he had engaged successfully in business 
in Washington, D. C., in which city he also 
commenced the practice of the law. The 
story of his career offers many points of in- 
terest, both to the general public and to the 
members of his own profession. 

Henry Montague Earle was born March 28, 
1870, in Greenville County, South Carolina. 

In 1888 he entered the general brokerage 
business in Washington, dealing in real estate 
and investments. He became a member of 
the Washington Stock Exchange, and for 
several years won marked success in the field 
of business. 

Deciding, however, that the law was his true 
vocation, Mr. Earle, while engaged in business, 
took a course in the Georgetown Law School 
and graduated from that institution in 1893 
with the degree of LL.B. The following year 
he opened offices at Washington. At this time 
he was associated with his personal friend, Mr. 
D. W. Baker, who later became United States 
District Attorney. In 1898 Mr. Earle moved 
to New York City and took an office at 46 
Cedar Street. He is now located at 55 Liberty 
Street. 

In 1909 he became associated with Paris S. 
Russell and John Ingle, Jr., under the firm 
name of Earle & Russell. They have a large 
general practice, and Mr. Earle has achieved 
much prominence in court work and in cor- 
poration matters. He has handled personally 
some notable cases, which it is’ impossible to 
particularize in a sketch of this character. It 
may be said, however, that he conducted them 
in such a manner as to greatly enhance his 
reputation, gaining the respect and confidence 
of the court and his opponents. 

Mr. Earle is a director in a number of cor- 
porations to which his experience and business 
training are of value. 

He is an active member of the Bar Associa- 
tion of the City of New York, the Bar Associa- 
tion of the State of New York, and the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association. 

He was married in 1897 to Miss Mary L. Coe. 

The great demands on the health of New 
York professional men require of them regular 
recreation. Golf is probably the most popular 
form, but Mr. Earle, who has engaged in nearly 
every form of athletics, and who inherited the 
Southerner’s fondness for horses, is among the 
few lawyers who seek diversion in polo and 
hunting, for which and through which he keeps 
himself at all times in a condition of rigid train- 
ing that is reflected in his mental and physical 
energy. » *» 





Abram I. Elkus 


ABRAM I. ELKUS was born on August 6, 1867, 
and is, therefore, forty-three years old. 

He was educated in the public schools of the 
City of New York, the College of the City of New 
York, and the Columbia University. 

He was admitted to the bar in 1888. In 1896 
he formed the firm of James, Schell & Elkus, of 
which, on the death of Colonel James and Mr. 
Schell, he became and now is the senior member. 

Mr. Elkus has practised his profession in almost 
all its branches since his admission to the bar and 
has been in many celebrated cases. He was 
selected by the United States judges as a special 
United States attorney to prosecute fraudulent 
bankrupts, which he did successfully. He es- 
tablished a precedent that perjury in bankruptcy 
proceedings is punishable summarily as contempt. 
In the United States Supreme Court he argued a 
case fixing rights of persons dealing with insolvent 
stock brokers. As counsel for the Merchants’ 
Association he is active in promoting legislation for 
commercial welfare through uniformity of law re- 
lating to sales and warehousing of merchandise, etc. 
He is counsel for many merchants and mercantile 
companies in New York City, and as such he is con- 
stantly engaged inimportant commercial litigation. 

He is the author of a historical and practical 
treatise on “Secret Liens and Reputed Ownership,” 
a member of the American, State and City Bar asso- 
ciations, a director of the New York County Law- 
yers’ Association, and a member of the Manhattan, 
Democratic, Lotos, Harmonie, and Lawyers’ clubs. 

Besides practising his profession Mr. Elkus has 
devoted much of his time to educational work. 
As trustee of the Baron de Hirsch Fund he has 
been one of those in charge of the trade-school 
maintained by that body in this city, where 
young men are trained in practical trades so that 
they may be not only self-supporting, but start 
in life with a thorough training fitting them for 
business careers. ° 

He is at the head of the Hebrew Technical 
School for Girls, which yearly graduates two 
hundred and fifty young women who have been 
taken as graduates from the public schools and 
thoroughly trained as stenographers, typewriters, 
bookkeepers, clerks, milliners, dressmakers, and 
other kindred trades, thus enabling these young 
women to begin life, instead of as errand girls in the 
lowest sphere, with an assured trade or profession. 

He is an independent Democrat. He has been 
a delegate to many of the national and State con- 
ventions, and at the last convention (at which 
Governor Dix was nominated) was a member of 
the sub-committee which drafted the platform. 

In February of this year Mr. Elkus was elect- 
ed by the Legislature of this State a Regent 
of the University of the State of New York. 
The Regents have charge of all the educational 
institutions of the State, including the admission 
of lawyers to the bar and physicians to practice 
and other professions. 4*» 





~ Henry Dodge Estabrook 


Henry Dopce EstTasrook started in busi- 
ness life as a newspaper-carrier for the Omaha 
lribune. This was in 1868. Later he became 
a newspaper reporter, and it was not until he 
had been earning his own living for several 
years that he entered the Law School of the 
University of St. Louis, from which he was 
graduated in 1875. 

Mr. Estabrook was born in Alden, N. Y., 
October 23, 1854. He was taken to Omaha 
at six months of age and there received his 
elementary education in the public schools. 
He began the practice of law at Omaha and 
carried on a successful practice there until 
1896, when he removed to Chicago, IIl., and 
became a member of the law firm of Lowden, 
Estabrook & Davis. While practising law in 
Omaha he acted as local attorney for the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, and upon 
moving to Chicago he was given the same 
position with the over aig f there. In 1902 he 
was appointed solicitor for the company in 
New York. 

One of the most important cases in which he 
appeared as counsel for the company was the 
suit against the National Telegraph News 
Company and others, a decision in which case, 
by Judge Groscup, established a precedent con- 
cerning the piracy of news and the property 
right to such news. The decision, favorable to 
the company in this case and incidentally 
to enterprising newspapers, was of inestimable 
value. 

Among the noteworthy cases handled in 
private practice by Mr. Estabrook are: Boyd 
vs. Thayer, 1891. The case of Henry Clews & 
Company vs, Jameson & Company, brokers, in 
which Mr. Estabrook appeared in 1901, was 
the first case where the effect of a sale ‘‘on 
account” yee. a stock-exchange clearing- 
house came under judicial investigation and 
grew out of the closure of the Chicago Ex- 
change during a temporary panic. 

Mr. Estabrook successfully conducted the 
prosecution against the _ of William 
Jennings Bryan’s first book, The First Battle, 
appearing as counsel for Mr. Bryan, though 
Be to him in politics. 

r, Estabrook has a wide reputation as an 
occasional orator. His first oratorical effort, 
which came in the nature of a surprise, occurred 
at the Marquette Club of Chicago on Lin- 
coln’s birthday in 1902, where he took the 
place of John J. Ingalls, who was unavoidably 
absent. 

Among his principal orations are those de- 
livered at the unveiling of Thomas Nast’s 
painting, ‘‘The Surrender at Appomattox,” 
on the occasion of the celebration of Grant’s 
birthday, Galena, Ill., April 27, 1895; the un- 
veiling of a statue of Benjamin Pranklin in 
Lincoln Park, Chicago, presented by the late 
Joseph Medill, editor and proprietor of the 
Tribune, June 7, 1896; the semi-centennial of 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act, Omaha, 1894; 
and the unveiling of a statue of John A. 
Roebling at Trenton, N. J., June 30, 1908. 

Mr. Estabrook has been a Republican al- 


Edward Huntington Fallows 


Epwarp HunrtTINGTON FA.tows, lawyer, au- 
thor, and legislator, was born in 1865 at Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin. His father is Right Reverend 
Samuel Fallows, D.D., Presiding Bishop of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, and his mother 
Lucy B. Huntington, a niece of Right Rever- 
end Frederic Dan Huntington, late Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of central New York. His 
educational training was of the highest possible 
character. After careful preparation he ma- 
triculated at Amherst College, certainly to-day, 
as always, one of the most famous of gtr 
institutions of higher learning. There he was 
elected to membership and to presidency, 
senior year, in Alpha Delta Phi, one of the 
three leading and most exclusive of the Greek- 
letter fraternities. He is one of the council of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Alumni in New York. 

From Amherst Mr. Fallows was graduated 
(summa cum laude) with the class of 1886, re- 
ceiving the classical degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
Four years later he also received, upon sub- 
mission of thesis, the Master’s Degree from 
his alma mater. 

In the same year he took a post-graduate 
course of study at Yale University, and it was 
followed by the technical training for his 
chosen profession. This was received at the 
Columbia Law School, from which he was 
graduated in 1892. 

The last-named year was also the date of his 
admission to practice, and for some time there- 
after he was professionally associated with 
Gov. Stewart L. Woodford. His independent 
practice in New York City commenced in 1893 
and is notable for its successful and high-grade 
character. From 1898 to 1900 he ably repre- 
sented New York City’s Twenty-first District 
in the State Assembly. 

In 1893 he married Julia Haughton Kitt- 
redge, of , troy niece of Rev. Dr. Abbott E. 
Kittredge, pastor of the Madison Avenue Re- 
formed Church, New York City. They have 
one child, Annette Richards. 

Mr. Fallows is the author of the standard 
work on Collateral Inheritance and Transfer 
Tax. He is of the directorate of and the 
general counsel for the American Brake Shoe 
and Foundry Company. In politics he is a 
Republican. 

s a lineal male descendant of an officer 
serving in the Civil War, he is a member of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion. His pro- 
fessional affiliations include membership in the 
American, New York State and City Bar as- 
sociations, New York County Lawyers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the New York Law Institute. His 
name is also on the rolls of the University of 
New York, University of Chicago, Alpha Delta 
Phi, Republican, Railroad, Yale, Engineers’, 
Lambs, Ardsley, New York Athletic, Crescent 
Athletic clubs, the Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica, West Side Tennis, the Englewood and the 
Oakland Golf clubs. 

The list is long and representative. It in- 
dicates patriotism, legitimate professional 
pride, a love of outdoor life, and the cherish- 
ing of the memory of college days. He finds 





ways, and while in no sense a politician, his 
judgment has had weight in the councils of the 
party, 


his chief recreations in the open air, these in- 
eluding golf, tennis, and automobjling. 4" 
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‘David Gerber - 


DAVID GERBER is a lawyer with a splendid 
reputation. He is a member of the firm of Ditten- 
hoefer, Gerber & James. This house has a 
national reputation for corporation work of the 
highest class. It is second to none in handling 
big cases. 

Mr. Gerber has become an expert from long ex- 
perience in this special department of the legal 
faculty. He has been intimately acquainted with 
corporate litigations growing out of the reorganiza- 
tion of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad 
Company and the Houston & Texas Central Rail- 
way Co. What he don’t know about transporta- 
tion matters from a legal standpoint would not be 
worth writing about. 

Railroad litigation is one of the greatest prob- 
lems offered the human brain to solve. But a 
little thing like that never scared him, and the 
manner in which he will explain, classify, and 
finally untwist the knotty problems involved is in 
itself a beautiful thing to watch. 

He is also counsel for the Lincoln National 
Bank. This gives him an invaluable knowledge 
on the banking laws, Federal and State, and only 
goes to show what a well-posted man he is in the 
legal profession. 

Also he has: large practice in other kinds of 
corporations besides railroad litigation, as witness, 
for instance, his connection with the American 
Spirits Manufacturing Co., known popularly as 
the Whiskey Trust. In litigation in which that 
all-powerful body has been engaged he has held 
the most important position as counsel, and the 
end is not yet. 

Mr. Gerber has always been a consistent 
Democrat, so much so that in 1896 he compelled 
the removal of the poles supporting the McKinley 
and Hobart banner in front of the Hotel Nor- 
mandie, at Broadway and Thirty-eighth Street, 
by mandamus proceedings as an unauthorized 
street obstruction. 

He has taken an active part in municipal affairs, 
and always the city of New York felt the better- 
ment of his intentions. 

The leading charity organizations know him 
well, for there is no man who dispenses help to the 
sick and needy more than he. He is of that 
stamp who never lets his right hand know what 
his left gives. 

As a lawyer he is so thoroughly equipped it is a 
pleasure to consult with him. Whether a poor 
man or arich one, he will give the best knowledge 
that is within him. 

The poor man has always caught the ear of 
David Gerber. If he thinks there is a loophole 
for him to escape from any entanglement or con- 
spiracy his keen sense will ferret it out and he will 
send the man, poor as he is, on his way rejoicing. 
The honor of the legal fraternity is a near point 
with him, and wherever or whenever it comes up 
no one is more ready to stand to his guns than 
Mr. David Gerber. » ‘* 





James M. Gifford 


MR. GIFFORD was born at Monkton, Vermont, 
March 19, 1856. His parents, Henry O. and 
Avis J. (Eaton) Gifford, were influential and 
highly respected residents of Vermont, and the 
subject of this sketch began life under very favor- 
able circumstances. The Gifford family’s Amer- 
ican progenitor came to Massachusetts in 1630, 
but the branch from which our subject sprang 
was that founded by Stephen Gifford at Norwich, 
Connecticut, in 1659. His father was a banker 
and a man of prominence in his community. On 
his mother’s side Mr. Gifford is descended from 
one of the signers of the famous “ Mayjlower 
Compact.” 

He was educated at Beeman Academy and 
Middlebury College of Middlebury, Vermont, from 
which institution he was graduated in 1877. His 
first work was that of professor of Greek and 
Latin at the Mechanicsville Academy, where he 
remained one year. He then became principal 
of the Mexico Academy at Mexico, Oswego 
County, New York, where he stayed for three 
years, upon the conclusion of which he entered 
Columbia Law School, graduating in 1883, being 
given the first prize fellowship ever accorded by 
that institution. He was given the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts at Middlebury in 1877, Bachelor 
of Law by Columbia in 1883, Master of Arts by 
Syracuse University in 1880, and the full degree 
of Doctor of Laws by his alma mater, Middlebury, 
in 1893. 

He was admitted to the bar in 1883, and imme- 
diately commenced the practice of law in New 
York, where he has remained ever since. During 
the first three years following his admission he 
served as instructor at the Columbia College Law 
School. His law firm, Gifford, Hobbs & Beard, 
is one of the prominent organizations of the bar 
of New York. 

Mr. Gifford has been notably successful in his 
practice, and has acquired large corporate in- 
terests of various kinds, among which are the 
following: second vice-president and director of 
the American Agricultural Chemical Company, 
director of the American Phosphate Mining Com- 
pany and the Atlantic Safe Deposit Company, 
president and director of the Charlotte Harbor 
& Northern Railroad Company, director Columbia 
Trust Company, Fidelity Development Company, 
Hotel Cumberland, Peace River Phosphate Mining 
Company, and the Union Typewriter Company. 

He has traveled widely in Europe and all over 
this country from Cuba to Alaska. He is a mem- 
ber of the following fraternal, social, and political 
organizations: Delta Upsilon, Phi Beta Kappa, 
Union League, Barnard, Lawyers’, Republicans, 
West Side Republican clubs, and the Downtown 
Association. 4» 
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George Scott Graham 


Mr. GeorGe S. GRAHAM ranks among the fore- 
most lawyers of theday. His public services have 
been of the most distinguished character, he hav- 
ing been District Atterney of Philadelphia for six 
consecutive terms and a powerful influence in the 
cause of good government during this entire 
period. He has also won a reputation as a fluent 
speaker on legal topics. As a member of the firm 
of Graham & L’Amoreaux, of New York and 
Philadelphia, he has most successfully engaged in 
private practice for the past ten or twelve years. 

His first practical experience was gained in the 
office of John Roberts, of Philadelphia, where he 
read law, and in 1870 was admitted to the bar. 
He was ambitious and energetic, and rapidly built 
up a large and profitable clientage. 

His interest in public affairs was profound, and 
his unusual gifts as a campaign orator brought 
him into prominence at an early age. Before long 
he was elected to the Select Council of Philadelphia 
as an independent Republican, and made so ex- 
cellent a record that in 1880 he was nominated for 
District Attorney and elected by a large majority. 
He was subsequently re-elected to the last-named 
office five times in succession. He served eighteen 
years in all, and was nominated for his last four 
terms on both the Republican and Democratic 
tickets. It is generally recognized that Mr. 
Graham’s success as District Attorney has been 
approached by few public officers in Philadelphia. 
He made a careful study of contemporary prob- 
lems, was progressive in his views, and established 
a new standard in the legal department of the 
city government, which his successors have 
striven to maintain. 

In addition to the above, Mr. Graham was pro- 
fessor of criminal law in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for ten years, resigning in 1898. In 1892 he 
served as a delegate to the Republican National 
Convention at Minneapolis, Minn. 

On January 1, 1899, upon the expiration of his 
last term as District Attorney of Philadelphia, 
he resumed the private practice of the law in that 
city. Later, he formed the firm of Graham & 
L’Amoreaux in New York City. 

He is a director of The Columbia Avenue Trust 
Company and the Pennsylvania Electric Light 
Company, of Philadelphia; the Pennsylvania 
Heat, Light, and Power Company; the Inter- 
national Smokeless Powder and Chemical Com- 
pany, of New Jersey. 

Mr. Graham has been active in Masonry, par- 
ticularly in connection with the order of Knights 
Templars. He is Past Grand Commander of the 
latter in Pennsylvania. 

His business address is No. 42 Broadway, New 
York City, and West End Trust Building, 
Philadelphia. 4*» 





Moses Henry Grossman 


Moses HENRY GROSSMAN, one of the most 
energetic and successful practitioners at the bar, 
a marked representative of a thoroughgoing New- 
Yorker, was born in New York City, February 18, 
1873, and was educated at one of its most famous 
grammar schools, No. 22, from which he was 
graduated in 1887 as valedictorian of his class. 
When only eight years of age young Grossman 
contributed in both prose and poetry to Scholars’ 
Companion and Treasure Trove, and at the age of 
ten edited the only school paper then published. 
He afterward became a newspaper reporter and 
journalist, and engaged in puzzleistic work, con- 
ceiving and solving puzzles, which at that time 
formed a prominent part of newspaper work. 
At the age of seventeen, while still an enthusiastic 
amateur journaligt, he edited a publication called 
The Arena beforé the magazine of that name was 
established; and at that time he was elected 
president of the Empire State Amateur Press As- 
sociation. At the age of eighteen Mr. Grossman 
passed examinations as public-school teacher, and 
taught in the grammar school from which he had 
been graduated four years previously. In this 
pursuit he saved enough money to take up the 
study of law, which he followed up at the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, from which he 
was graduated in 1894, again as valedictorian of 
his class, delivering his oration on “The Lawyer 
in a Republic’ before six thousand people at 
Carnegie Music Hall. At this period he also 
joined the New York Press Club, and later be- 
came a life member. Mr. Grossman passed his 
bar examinations before he was graduated from 
the law school; and when only twenty-one years 
of age, having practised law for but six months, 
was offered an appointment as Assistant District 
Attorney by District Attorney John R. Fellows, 
which he declined, preferring a partnership with 
Hon. Frederick B. House, in the firm of House, 
Grossman & Vorhaus—a law combination which 
was successful from the start, and which has been 
engaged in many famous cases, both civil and 
criminal. Although a distinctively civil. and 
commercial lawyer, Mr. Grossman has tried a 
great many criminal cases and has the distinction 
of never having had a conviction in any case he 
has ever tried alone or as senior counsel. He is 
prominent in charitable and philanthropic or- 
ganizations of every creed. 

Mr. Grossman introduced a valuable innovation 
in the law profession by departmentalizing every 
branch of law and installing an elaborate system, 
so that no details—so vital and important in law 
—are lost sight of. He directs, perhaps, the larg- 
est legal staff in the country—forty-two able men 
—guiding the administrative as well as the legal 
force. Each department—the real estate, banking, 
corporation, surrogates, bankruptcy, negligence, 
insurance, and collections—has its executive 
head, who is an expert in his line, specializing in 
that particular department of legal activity. 4* 
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Hon. Edward Wingate Hatch 


THE HON. EDWARD W. Hatch is so widely known 
in the State of New York as lawyer, jurist, and 
politician that it is difficult to emphasize any one 
phase of his career as having done more than the 
others toward establishing his reputation. Since 
his election as District Attorney of Erie County 
at the early age of twenty-eight he has been very 
prominently in the public eye. He served the 
Empire State as a Judge of the Superior Court of 
Buffalo, was subsequently elected to the Supreme 
Bench, and was designated to the Appellate Di- 
vision in Brooklyn. Finally he was transferred 
to New York City by Governor Roosevelt. Later 
he entered private practice as a member of the 
well-known legal firm of Parker, Hatch & Sheehan, 
and is now, as he has always been, a powerful in- 
fluence in the cause of clean politics. 

He received his first legal training in the office 
of Hon. Andrew J. Lorish, at Attica, N. Y., where 
he remained for two years. Subsequently he was 
for two years with Corlett & Tabor, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and was admitted to the bar at Buffalo in 
1876. Just four years later, in 1880, he received 
the Republican nomination for District Attorney 
of Erie County, and was elected. He made a very 
creditable record in this office, and upon the ex- 
piration of his term became a candidate for the 
Supreme Bench. While his own candidacy was 
unsuccessful, he was able to secure the nomina- 
tion for Thomas Corlett, with whom he had 
formerly been associated, and accepted for him- 
self a renomination for District Attorney. 

He was re-elected to the last-named office, and 
in 1885 was nominated and elected Judge of the 
Superior Court of Buffalo. In 1895 he was 
nominated without opposition and elected to the 
Supreme Court Bench for the Eighth Judicial 
District. The following year he was appointed by 
Governor Morton as one of the Justices of the 
Appellate Division for the Second Judicial De- 
partment, in Brooklyn. In April, 1900, he was 
appointed by Governor Roosevelt to the Appellate 
Division of the First Department, in New York 
City, succeeding Judge Barrett. 

Judge Hatch remained on the bench in New 
York City until September 30, 1905, when he re- 
signed to enter private practice. At the time of 
his retirement his reputation as a jurist was firmly 
established. His opinions had become noted for 
the admirable form in which they were cast, and 
seldom failed to attract attention. Since 1905 
he has been a member of the firm of Parker, 
Hatch & Sheehan, his associates being former 
Judge Alton B. Parker, Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency in 1904, and William F. 
Sheehan, former Lieutenant-Governor of the 
State of New York. +*» 






William B. Hornblower 


Wi..iam B. HornsBiower is a distinguishe | 
lawyer and the head of the legal firm of Hor; 
blower, Miller & Potter. He graduated fro. 
Princeton University in 1871 with the degr. 
of A.B.; in 1874 he received the degree of A.\| 
from Princeton; Columbia University La 
School conferred on him the LL.B. in 18--. 
and in 1895 Princeton University added to | 
collegiate honors the degree of LL.D. 

He was admitted to the bar of New York 
1875 and commenced practice almost imm 
diately. The worth of William B. Hornblow 
soon demonstrated itself, and he was mad¢ 
member of the commission appointed und. - 
the act of the Legislature in 1890 to propo 
amendments to the State Constitution Ju 
ciary Article. 

In the year 1893 President Grover Clevela: 
appointed him to the Supreme Court of t! 
United States to succeed Justice Blatchfo: 
but owing to the opposition of Senators H 
and Murphy, of New fone the nomination \ 
rejected by the United States Senate, and 
stead of becoming a justice of the most aug 
tribunal in the world he has broadened out a: 
become known as one of the foremost c 
sulting lawyers in this country. 

He has become widely known to the leg 
fraternity. In the year 1902 he was preside 
of the State Bar Association. He is a mem|] 
of the American Bar Association of New Yo: 
as well as the Bar Association, city of N: 
York, and the Sons of the Revolution. Likewi 
he has entered largely into the clubs of t! 
great city, being a member of the Universit 
Century, Metropolitan, Manhattan, City, R 
form, Riding, and Princeton. 

In 1904 he was appointed by the Legislatu 
a member of the Board of Statutory Consoli<. - 
tion, created by an act passed in that yeare 
consolidate the statutes of the State of a g& 
eral nature, which board reported to t! 
Legislature in 1909 the Consolidated Lay 
which were adopted by the Legislature an | 
which now constitute the entire body of gene: 
laws of this State up to 1909 (with the exc« 
tion of the laws affecting practice), all prior lay 
of a general nature having been expressly r 
pealed and superseded by the Consolidate; 
Laws. In the work of consolidation of t] 
statutes he co-operated with the late Justi 
Landon, of the New York Supreme Cour: 

udge Rodenbeck, of Rochester; Mr. John |. 
Milburn, and Mr. Adelbert Moot. This wor 
was performed by the members of the boa: 
without compensation and as a matter 
public duty to the profession and the State. 

Mr. Hornblower has argued many cases in t! 
State and Federal courts of great importanc 
- He has married twice and has had a family 
of three children—two sons and a daughte 
Susan Sanford by name, whom he was so wu 
fortunate as to lose at the early age of fourteen 
years. His boys both graduated’ with ‘hig 
honors from Princeton, their father’s alm 
mater. 

He was born May 13, 1851, at Paterso1 
N. J., son of the Rev. W. H. Hornblower. 

Residence, 5 East 89th Street. Addres 
24 Broad Street, New York City. ,*, 





Gen. Thos. Hamlin Hubbard 


GENERAL HUBBARD was born in Hallowell, Me., 
December 20, 1838. He entered Bowdoin College 
in 1853, and after graduating with honors in 1857 
began the study of law in an office at Hallowell. In 
1860 he was admitted to practice at the Maine bar. 
He went to Albany, N. Y., and after studying at 
the Albany Law School was admitted to practice 
in New York State in the spring of 1861. He re- 
turned to Maine, and in 1862 went to the front with 
the Twenty-fifth Maine Volunteers with the com- 
mission of First Lieutenant and Adjutant of his 
regiment. During a part of his service he was Act- 
ing-Assistant Adjutant-General of his brigade. On 
July 11, 1863, he was mustered out, but imme- 
diately re-entered the service. He was actively 
engaged in raising the Thirtieth Regiment of Maine 
Volunteers, and on November 10, 1863, was commis- 
sioned Lieutenant-Colonel in that regiment. He 
served through the Red River campaign, and after 
the battle of Pleasant Hill, La., was assigned to the 
command of his regiment and led the assault of 
Monett’s Bluff at Cane River Crossing. He as- 
sisted in the construction of the famous Red River 
dam, by means of which the depth of the water at 
Alexandria, La., was increased sufficiently to float 
out the Federal gunboats. He also helped to bridge 
the Atchafalaya River with a line of boats for the 
passage of the army. He was commissioned Colonel 
of his regiment May 13, 1864, and soon afterward 
vas transferred to the Shenandoah Valley, where he 
served throughout the campaign of 1864-65, also act- 
ing as president of a court-martial. After the grand 
review of the Union armies in Washington, April, 
186s, he was ordered to Savannah, Ga., where he 
conducted a board for the examination of officers 
of the volunteer forces who applied for commissions 
in the regular army. He was commissioned Brevet 
Brigadier-General, July 13, 1865, and was soon 
afterward mustered out of the service. 

General Hubbard returned to New York City and 
started again the practice of law. For one year he 
was assocjated with the Hon. Chas. A. Rapallo, late 
of the Court of Appeals bench. In July, 1867, he 
became a member of the law firm of Barney, Butler 
& Parsons, and continued with its successors, 
Butler, Stillman & Hubbard, until 1894, when he 
practically retired from active practice, giving his 
time to his numerous business interests. 

General Hubbard was associated for many years 
with the late Collis P. Huntington. General Hub- 
bard was first vice-president of the Southern Pacific 
Company for several years, and an officer and direc- 
tor of all the so-called Huntington properties. He was 
twice offered the presidency of the Southern Pacific 
Company. He is president of the Pacific Improve- 
ment rere aps i president and chairman of the board 
of directors of the International Banking Corpora- 
tion, president of the Guatemala Central Railroad 
Company, chairman of the executive committee of 
the American Light and Traction Company, director 
of the National Bank of Commerce of New York and 
Mechanics’ National Bank of New York, Equitable 
Trust Company, Wabash Railroad Com antes ‘oledo, 
St. Louis & Western Railroad Company, Western 
Union Telegraph Company, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, and other companies. 

He was for four years commander of the New 
York Commandery of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States, and for two 
years president of the New England Society in the 
city of New York. 

He has been for many years a trustee of Bowdoin 
College, to which he has made some useful gifts, 
including a building for the college library. He 
has also been for several years a trustee of the 
Albany Law School, where he endowed a chair for 
instruction in legal ethics. 

He is president of the Peary Arctic Club, and was 
effective in helping to establish the rights of Ad- 
miral Peary during the controversies of 1909-101. 

He was married in 1868 to Sibyl A. Fahnestock, 
of Harrisburg. Three of their children, a son and 
two daughters, are living. 4 *» 





Adrian Hoffman Joline 


Born at Sing Sing (now Ossining), N. Y., June 
30, 1850; attended Mt. Pleasant Academy, Sing 
Sing; was graduated from Princeton, 1870; 
studied law with Brown, Hall & Vanderpoel, of 
New York, and at Columbia College Law School; 
admitted to the bar in May, 1872; partner of 
Judge William H. Leonard, 1873-76; became as- 
sociated with the law firm of Butler, Stillman & 
Hubbard in 1876, and a partner in 1881. This 
firm was succeeded later by that of Butler, Not- 
man, Joline & Mynderse, which continued until 
1905. Mr. Joline then organized the firm of Jo- 
line, Larkin & Rathbone, which is still in exist- 
ence. From 1882 he was engaged almost con- 
tinuously in conducting proceedings for the fore- 
closure of railway and other corporate mortgages 
throughout the United States, and in acting as 
junior or senior counsel in many reorganizations, 
including the Nickel Plate; Rio Grande Western; 
Scioto Valley; Houston & Texas Central; Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit and Elevated Railroads; 
Minneapolis & St. Louis; Chicago Gas; Metro- 
politan West Side; Colorado Midland; Louis- 
ville, New Albany & Chicago; Toledo, St. 
Louis & Kansas City; Brooklyn Wharf and 
Warehouse; Harper & Brothers; Colorado Fuel 
& Iron, and other companies. He has been for 
many years counsel for the Central Trust Com- 
pany of New York, and was counsel for the 
American Contracting and Dredging Company; 
Union Traction Company of Providence; the 
Central Realty Bond and Trust Company; the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company, and 
the Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railway Com- 
pany. He was one of the counsel of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Receivers, and one of the counsel 
of the Equitable Life Insurance Company during 
the difficulties of 1905. He was chosen a director 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Com- 
pany in 1905, was made chairman of the board in 
June, 1906, and president in December, 1906, 
serving until he resignec in October, 1909. In 
September, 1907, he was appointed a receiver of 
the New York City Railway Company and 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company, and 
since July, 1908, has been acting as receiver of 
the latter company in association with Mr. 
Douglas Robinson. He received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from Princeton University in 
1904, and in 1909 and 1910 delivered lectures in 
the Business School of Harvard University on 
“The Reorganization of Corporations.” He has 
published several volumes on general literature. 
He is a director of the American Foreign and 
Marine Insurance Company, the Chatham and 
Phenix National Bank, the National Surety Com- 
pany, the United Traction & Electric Company, 
the Bridge Operating Company, and the New 
Orleans Warehouse Company. ¥*x 
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George V. Leverett 


GeorGE V. LEVERETT is one of the leading 
corporation lawyers in the country. 

Although his practice until the last decade was 
in Boston, Mass., he has extended his reputation 
far and wide. He has an intimate knowledge of 
law and is thoroughly acquainted with all the 
complexities of the legal profession of the present 
day, complexities which have come along natural- 
ly with the wonderful developments taking place 
daily in trusts, railroads, and other large business 
corporations. A man needs to be an expert in 
technicalities in this age and generation before he 
can attempt to take a ‘oremost position in the 
legal and business sense of the word. Mr. George 
V. Leverett clearly saw the trend of affairs at the 
starting out of his career. He thoroughly 
equipped himself from the beginning of his con- 
nection with the legal profession, thus making the 
task of following the lawyer’s profession doubly 
easy and forging ahead, till to-day he has reached 
the very first rank of an able counsel. 

Mr. Leverett has been a long time the official 
legal representative for the American Bell Tele- 
phone Company and the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, two enormous concerns with 
connections all over the country, and, on account 
of their intimate relations with business interests, 
calling for a tremendous amount of the most ex- 
pert knowledge in taking care of their special in- 
terests. He has administered the legal affairs of 
those corporations with great credit to himself 
and the utmost satisfaction of all concerned. 

He has acted as counsel for many other large 
concerns, besides acting as legal adviser for nu- 
merous private clients. 

Mr. Leverett is a native of Charlestown, Mass., 
where he was born in 1846, the son of Daniel and 
Charlotte Leverett. After obtaining his pre- 
liminary education in the public schools and 
graduating at Harvard in the class of 1867 he en- 
tered Harvard Law School, where he pursued his 
studies for two years, graduating with the class 
of 1869. 

To obtain practical experience he entered the 
office of the well-known legal firm of Chandler, 
Thayer & Hudson, and while with them was ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts bar in Boston, De- 
cember 23, 1871. 

He began the practice of law almost immedi- 
ately and soon built up a business which has 
increased amazingly and is now at the top notch 
of the honored profession to which he belongs. 

Mr. Leverett married Miss Mary E.L. Tebbetts 
at Cambridge, Mass., in 1888. The law offices of 
Mr. Leverett are at 15 Dey St., N. Y., and 126 
Milk St., Boston, Mass. +*» 





Liston Leone Lewis 


Liston L. Lewis was born at Franklindal: 
Bradford County, Pennsylvania. On the p.: 
ternal side he is of English, Irish, and Wels 
descent, while his mother came of an old En; 
lish family. The history of the paternal sid 
of his family is closely interwoven with tl] 
Indian history of Pennsylvania in Revolu 
tionary times. His mother’s ancestry we: 
prominent in the campaigns of England fro: 
the times of William the Conqueror. 

After winning a marked success in busine: 
immediately upon leaving college, Mr. Lewi 
adhered to his fixed purpose to follow the leg: 
profession. It is seldom that one turns fron 
an acquired position of standing and pro 
perity in business to the pursuit of a professic 
because of pure devotion to it. Such a carecr 
assumes wide-spread interest. 

After receiving the usual public-school edu 
cation at the high schools of Canaan, Pennsy 
vania, and Ithaca, New York, Mr. Lewis er 
tered Cornell University, graduating in 189 
with the degree of Ph.B. He made a connec 
tion with Dodd, Mead & Company, the pul 
lishers, and within a year was manager of thei 
Chicago office. With this concern he mad 
an excellent record, and resigned eventually t 
become a member of the publishing house « 
Powers, Fowler & Lewis. He made an ex 
ceptional success in the publishing business, an 
remained until 1898, making a host of friend 
throughout the United States and winning th 
high respect and good will of all with who: 
he came in contact. Had he chosen to do s: 
he would undoubtedly have attained to 
prominent place in the commercial world. 

In 1898, however, Mr. Lewis entered th 
Harvard Law School at Cambridge, and i 
1901 graduated with the degree of LL.B. H 
then went to New York for the practice of lav 
In 1903 he became a junior member of th 
firm of Hatch, Keener & Clute, and two yea 
later Judge Keener and he withdrew an 
established the firm of Keener & Lewi 
which continued until the end of rg10. Th 
offices of Mr. Lewis are in the Hanover Ban 
Building, 5 Nassau Street. He has been e1 
gaged mainly in corporation work, and hi: 
handled many notable cases and matters. H: 
rather unique training, combined ‘with a stron 
aptitude for the practical and business-lik 
view of a situation, has naturally placed hin 
at the council table of many important neg: 
tiations. In short, his practice emphasiz 
the fact that in our present tense commercié 
life what a client wants is*not to be told wha 
he cannot do, but what to do. It may | 
mentioned that Mr. Lewis is counsel for th 
American Association of Forei Languag 
Newspapers and various active interests an: 
corporations. 

In politics Mr. Lewis is a Republican, and i 
an active member of the Union League Clu! 
and of the Executive Committee of the Re 
publican Club. 

His club list includes the Union League. 
Cornell University, Republican, Lawyers’, and 
Wykagyl Country clubs, and the Association 
of the Bar of New York City. He is a member 
of Chancellor Walworth Lodge, F. and A. M. x*; 

















Alexander Steele Lyman 


AN attorney who can score success defending 
railroad companies against claims for damages to 
property and in suits based upon personal injuries 
must indeed be learned in the law. 

The attorney who can score success under such 
circumstances and at the same time retain the 
respect of litigants and lawyers opposed to him 
must needs possess some extraordinary qualities. 

Alexander Steele Lyman, general attorney of 
the New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road Company, is in that class, for none stands 
higher at the bar to-day than he in handling cases 
against corporations. 

His first work in his professional life was as a 
clerk in the offices of former Judge Horace Russell, 
during which employment he was admitted to the 
bar in June, 1886. For four years he remained 
in Judge Russell’s office, leaving to enter the 
offices of Davies & Rapallo, which later became 
Davies, Short & Townsend and then Davies, Stone 
& Auerbach. 

It was during this period that he acquired his 
intimate knowledge of elevated railway litigation. 
In 1897 he went into partnership with Col. Charles 
H. Blair and Charles Henry Phelps, the firm style 
being Blair, Phelps & Lyman. Among the nota- 
ble cases handled by Mr. Lyman during the exist- 
ence of this partnership was the defense of the 
New York Central in the Park Avenue Viaduct 
damage cases, which involved some fine law 
points, the conduct of which brought much 
favorable attention to Mr. Lyman. 

In 1898 he acted as counsel to the receiver 
of the Brooklyn Elevated Railroad Company, 
handling the land damage claims and personal 
injury suits, gaining high reputation for his skill 
and justice. ‘ 

In April, 1899, shortly after the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company acquired the properties of the 
Brooklyn Elevated Railroad Company, Mr. 
Lyman was given full charge of the claim de- 
partment of the consolidated roads and success- 
fully reorganized it. 

Until 1901 he remained at the head of that de- 
partment, but about that time the claims for 
damages against the elevated lines had become 
so great in volume that he was invited to represent 
the company in defense. This he did, and his 
action was so vigorous that he soon cleared the 
calendar, much to the advantage of the company. 
The following year he resigned from the law de- 
partment of the railway company and again en- 
tered general practice in partnership with Colonel 
Blair, with whom was associated Anderson Price, 
under the firm name of Blair, Price & Lyman. 

This firm continued until 1905, when Mr. Ly- 
man was tendered and accepted a position on the 
staff of the New York Central Law Department, 
as assistant to the general attorney, and so re- 
mained until January 1, 1908, when he was pro- 
moted to be general attorney of the road. 4*» 


William P. Maloney 


WittraM P. Matoney was born at Lock- 
port, Niagara County, New York, October 
15, 1867, and was educated in the public 
schools of that place. For a time he worked 
in the grain business on the Board of 
Trade in Buffalo. Thence he went to Little 
Falls, Herkimer County, in this State, where 
he was employed for several years in the 
dairy-supply business. He came to New 
York in 1888, and, after a year spent in 
mercantile life, he began the study of the 
law in the office of John R. Dos Passos. 
He was admitted to the New York bar in 
1893. Since that time he has been an active 
and successful lawyer in the State and 
Federal courts. Mr. Maloney has tried and 
won a number of cases which have attracted 
attention throughout the country. Among 
these are the Miller will contest, the aliena- 
tion suit of Guest v. Lowther, and the fa- 
mous Haight & Freese bucket-shop case. 
As a result of his work in the Federal courts 
in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, in 
exposing the frauds of bucket-shops in this 
last case, acts were passed by the States of 
New York, Massachusetts, and Pennsyl- 
vania, and by Congress, making bucket-shop 
transactions criminal. In a leading case in 
this State he obtained a decision that surety 
companies were liable in equity to account 
to persons interested in an estate in which 
they had given a bond for an administrator 
who had converted the estate’s money and 
died outside of the State without accounting, 
where no jurisdiction existed in the Surro- 
gates’ Court to obtain an accounting from 
the deceased administrator’s estate. Sev- 
eral years ago he won from the Federal 
courts a decision on behalf of labor unions 
that they were not subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of Federal courts in injunction suits 
based upon the diversity of citizenship of the 
parties, on the ground that they were 
voluntary associations, not citizens of any 
State. This decision removes a great mass 
of such litigation from the Federal courts. 
His practice has been principally in litiga- 
tion involving stock transactions, in which 
he has been successful in many cases. 

He is married and has one child, a 
daughter. His wife’s maiden name was 
Maude Dunham. Mr. Maloney is a member 
of the New York Athletic and Manhattan 
clubs and New York County Lawyers’ As- 
sociation of this city, and of the Town and 
Country Club of his native city of Lock- 
port. 4*» 
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Louis Marshall 


Mr. Louts MarsHALL was born at Syracuse, 
New York, on December 14, 1856. He was 
graduated from the Syracuse High School, 
attended the Columbia Law School, and was 
admitted to the bar in January, 1878. On the 
day of his admittance he was taken into part- 
nership by William C. Ruger, who subsequently 
became Chief Judge of the New York Court 
of Appeals. € was engaged in active practice 
at Syracuse until 1894, when he removed to 
New York to become a member of the firm of 
Guggenheimer, Untermyer & Marshall, with 
which he remains actively connected. 

He has argued many important causes both in 
the Federal and in the highest courts of many 
of the States, and has been engaged in probably 
as many leading cases as any lawyer in the State. 
He has participated in numerous constitutional 
cases, including those involving the validity of 
the special franchise tax, the inheritance tax, 
the stock transfer tax, the private banking 
act, the workmen’s compensation law, the sales 
in bulk law, and the game laws. In 1890, 
though a Republican, he was appointed by 
Governor Hill as a member of the Constitution- 
al Commission to revise the Judiciary Article. 

In 1894 he was a member of the New York 
Constitutional Convention, where he served as 
second on the Judiciary Committee, and as the 
chairman of the Committee on Future Amend- 
ments, and drafted and formulated some of 
the principal provisions of the Constitution. 
As chairman of the sub-committee of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, he prepared the important 
Teport on the Powers of the Constitutional 
Convention. 

After the adoption of the Constitution he 
formulated amendments to the Codes of Civil 
and Criminal Procedure, conforming them to 
the new Constitution. 

He is now the chairman and for many years 
has been an active member of the Committee 
on the Amendment of the Law of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar. 

He was appointed by Mayor Low a mem- 
ber of a commission to investigate East Side 
conditions. In the summer of 1910, as medi- 
ator, he successfully settled the cloak-makers’ 
strike,in which seventy thousand workmen 
were involved. He was chairman of the com- 
mission appointed by Governor Hughes, pur- 
suant to Chapter 210 of the Laws of 1908, to 
inquire into the condition, welfare, and indus- 
trial opportunities of aliens in the State of New 
York, and drafted legislation to carry out the 
recommendations of the commission, including 
the creation of the Bureau of Industries and 
Immigration, the Private Banking Act, and 
acts regulating the exercise of banking powers 
by foreign and domestic corporations. 

He is a trustee of Syracuse University, the 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, the founder of the Jowieh 
Protectory, and a directer in many other insti- 
tutions. He has recently been active in the 
movement looking to the abrogation of the 
Treaty of 1832 between the United States and 
Russia. 

He has written extensively on legal, literary, 
and historical subjects, 4*, ' 





Robert Mather 


Rospert MatruHer was educated in the 
public schools of Galesburg, Ill., and at 
Knox College, at Galesburg, graduated with 
the class of 1882 with the degree of A.B. 
In 1885 he received the degree of A.M., and 
in 1907 his alma mater conferred on him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. 

From 1882 till 1885 Mr. Mather was in 
the treasurer’s office of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad in Chicago, devoting 
his spare time to the study of the law. In 
1886 he was admitted to the Illinois bar. 

In 1889 he became local attorney at Chi- 
cago of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company, and in 1891 was pro- 
moted to be assistant general attorney. 
From 1894 to 1902 he was general at- 
torney. In 1902 he was made general 
counsel. 

In 1889 he was elected second vice- 
resident of the Chicago, Rock Island «& 
Pacific Railway, holding this office until 
April 5, 1904, when he became first vice- 
president of the same road. In October, 
1904, he became chairman of the executive 
committee of this railway company and 
president of the Rock Island Company, of 
New Jersey. 

He became vice-president of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad in 1903, 
and in 1904 was made first vice-president 
of the same road. He had also been first 
vice-president of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad Company, and the Evans- 
ville & Terre Haute Railroad Co., and chair- 
man of the board of directors of the St. 
Louis, Kansas City & Colorado Railroad. 

In January, 1909, Mr. Mather was made 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, and thereupon severed most of 
his railroad connections. 

In addition to the above, he is president 
and a director of the La Grange Mining 
Company; vice-president and a director of 
the $. 8. McClure Company; director of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
U.S.; director of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany; director of the Havana Electric Rail- 
way Company; Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany; Canadian Westinghouse pe ad 
R. D. Nuttall Company; Niagara, Lockport 
& Ontario Power Company; Perkins Elec- 
tric Switch Manufacturing Company; Bry- 
ant Electric Company; National Bank of 
the Republic of Chicago; the Chicago, Rock 
Island & El Paso Railway Company, and 
general counsel of the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road Company. 

His business address is No. 165 Broadway, 
New York City. 4*» 





William Wilson Miller 


Twenty years of thorough study and 
practice of law, begun immediately after 
attaining his majority, supplementing a 
course in a university, devoted specially to 
law with such close application and per- 
severance that he took three of the highest 
degrees, have brought William Wilson Miller 
toa high rank in his profession. Indeed, the 
law may be said to have been born in him, 
as he inherited the love for it from his 
father, who won distinction and renown in a 
brilliant career, as one of the most prominent 
attorneys and leaders of the bar of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

William Wilson Miller was born May 14, 
1870, in Washington, his father being the 
distinguished advocate, William J. Miller, 
and his mother Frances Marion (Joyce) 
Miller. After his preliminary studies Mr. 
Miller went to the National University of 
Washington, D. C., devoting his attention 
specially to the study of law. He was 
graduated in December, 1891, with the de- 
grees of LL.B. and LL.M., and his alma 
mater afterward bestowed upon him the 
degree of LL.D. Before the year was ended 
he was admitted to the bar, a fortnight after 
he had reached the age of twenty-one. 
Princeton University, in 1900, conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of M.A. 

He was at first associated with the firm of 
Hornblower, Byrne & Taylor, whose prac-. 
tice, extensive and of great importance, 
presented problems covering nearly all the 
varieties of litigation, with which Mr. Miller 
became familiar, serving so acceptably that 
in 1894 he was admitted to the firm, the 
firm now being Hornblower, Miller & Potter. 
Mr. Miller has been active in general prac- 
tice, which has brought him into relations 
with some of the most prominent business 
firms and extensive corporations not: only 
in his country, but likewise abroad. 

Mr. Miller is a director in a number of 
large concerns and corporations, mostly 
railroads. 

He is a member of the New York City Bar 
Association, the Society of Medical Juris- 

rudence, the Racquet and Tennis Club, the 

fetropolitan Club, the Riding Club, the 
Midday Club, the Rockaway Hunt Club, 
New York Yacht Club, Ardsley, Lambs 
Club, and the Metropolitan Club of Wash- - 


ington. ° 

wt Miller has always taken a great deal 
of pleasure in traveling, his vacation trips 
taking him into all parts of the world. .*» 


Victor Morawetz 


Victor Morawetz, who stands in the front 
ranks as a consulting lawyer, has on several 
occasions acted as counsel, with Mr. Stetson, for 
J. P. Morgan & Company in the reorganization 
of a number of large railway systems of the 
country and in the formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

Having acted as counsel of the committees 
which reorganized the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé R.R. Co., he became general counsel 
of the new company organized in 1896 and sub- 
sequently chairman of its board of directors, 
and withdrew from the law firm of which he 
was a member and confined his practice to a 
few and important large interests. 

In 1908 he withdrew from the management of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Company and 
a number of other corporations and resumed 
practice as counsel in corporation matters. 

Mr. Morawetz is a native of Baltimore, Md., 
having been born on April 3, 1859. He is a 
son of Dr. L. F. Morawetz. He was educated 
in private schools and by tutors until fourteen 
years old. He then had the added advantage 
ot studying abroad for three years. Returning 
home, he entered the Law School, University of 
Maryland, for one year. He next entered 
Harvard University, taking the two-year 
course in law, graduating when twenty years 
of age with the degree of LL.B. 

He almost immediately went West, where, 
in Chicago, Ills. he opened a law office, practis- 
ing for three years. 

Mr. Morawetz came East in 1882, establish- 
ing himself in New York. - After practising a 
few years alone, he became ideutified with the 
legal firm of Seward, Da Costa, Guthrie & 
Morawetz, the other members of the firm being 
Mr. Clarence Seward, Mr. Charles M. Da Costa, 
and Mr. William D. Guthrie. 

Subsequently Mr. Charles Steele, now a mem- 
ber of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company be- 
came a member of the firm, and Mr. Ba Coita 
dying, the firm became Seward, Guthrie, 

orawetz & Steele. This firm was engaged in 
very active practice, largely involving im- 
portant corporation and banking business. 

During the past few years he has given con- 
siderable attention to banking and currency 
problems, and, in fact, he is reckoned quite an 
authority on that important question. 

To all these attainments he has added that of 
author, publishing, while practising in Chicago, 
his well-known and authoritative work on the 
Law of Private Corporations, issued by Little, 
Brown & Company, of Boston, when he was 
only twenty-three years old. Then again, in 
1909, he brought out a volume entitled The 
Banking and Currency Problem in the United 
States, which was a timely book. Just after the 
panic it was read with avidity and reached a 
large number of patrons, being written in a pop- 
ular style, and, technicalities being dropped, was 
found instructive to a large class of readers. 
Personally Mr. Morawetz is a most affable 
man to meet. He has traveled considerably in 
the Old World and the New. This has com- 
pleted his education, and to-day he is a most 
cultured man of the world. He is a member 
of many clubs. His address is 44 Wall Street, 





New York. 4*» 
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Robert Clark Morris 


RosBert CLARK Morais is one of the leading mem- 
bers of the New York bar. His firm, Morris & 
Plante, of which he is the senior member, is one of 
the most active in New York City and has an ex- 
tensive clientele, which carries its work into all the 
State and Federal courts. 

Mr. Morris began his law practice in Connecticut 
in 1890 and was admitted to the New York bar 
in 1894. Since that time he has been continuously 
engaged in New York City and has attained an 
enviable place in his profession. 

He was retained by the United States government 
to represent it before the United States and Vene- 
zuelan Claims Commission, which sat at Caracas in 
1903. In this work he handled over fifty cases 
against Venezuela with marked success. 

Mr. Morris is recognized as an authority in 
federal practice and has recently had the honor of 
being retained by the Judges of the United States 
District Court to represent the Court in protecting 
the interests of the receivers and trustees who de- 
posited court moneys in the Carnegie Trust Com- 
pany at the time of its failure. 

The services of his firm are frequently sought to 
put through corporate reorganizations, and it is 
largely engaged in matters of this character. 

He was offered the appointment of Judge of the 
United States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, but declined. Later he was of- 
fered an appointment to fill a vacancy as Judge ot 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York, but he 
also declined this position, preferring to remain in 
the field of active practice. 

Mr. Morris is a graduate of Yale, from which 
university he received the degrees of LL.B., M.L., 
and D.C.L. After graduation he went to Europe 
and studied continental jurisprudence. From 1895 
to 1904 he delivered a series of lectures at the Yale 
Law School on the subject of French Law and from 
1904 to the present time he has delivered lectures 
on International Arbitration and Procedure. 

He is counsel for the American Peace and Arbi- 
tration League. 

Mr. Morris has always taken an active part in 
Republican politics and has been an important 
factor in all movements locking to the betterment 
of conditions in the City and State. From 1901 to 
1903 he was president of the Republican County 
Committee of the County of New York. 

In the Low campaign in 1901 he built up the or- 
ganization of the County Committee to a point 
where he succeeded in carrying the county by about 
six thousand, the only time it has been carried 
against Tammany Hall for an entire ticket since 
consolidation. This campaign brought about many 
important municipal reforms which produced a 
distinct elevation in citizenship. 

In 1909 he was elected president of the Republi- 
can Club of the City of New York. 

He has traveled in his leisure time extensively 
throughout the United States, Canada, Europe, 
South America, Central America, Japan, and 
China. Ae 

He is a member of the American Bar Association, 
New York City Bar Association, New York County 
Lawyers’ Association, International Law _Associa- 
tion, American Society of International Law, So- 
ciety of Medical Jurisprudence, Japan Society, Sons 
of the Revolution, Order of the Loyal Legion, and 
Order of the Cincinnati. 5 

He is affiliated with the following clubs: Union 
League, Metropolitan, Republican, Tuxedo, Lake- 
wood Country and uates’ (New Haven). 

Residence, No. 767 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Address, No. 135 Broadway, New York City. «* 





De Lancey Nicoll 

De Lancey NICOLL, one of the leading at- 
torneys of New York City, was born on Shelter 
Island, June 24, 1854. He was prepared for 
college in several private schools, among which 
were Flushing Institute, Cheshire (Conn.) 
Academy, and St. Paul’s School. He then en- 
tered Princeton, and was graduated with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts (Summa cum 
Laude) in 1874. Subsequently he took a 
course at the Law School at Columbia. 

He entered the office of Clarkson N. Potter 
and was admitted to the bar in 1876. He was 
first associated in practice with Walter D. 
Edmunds, and then figured as one of the 
founders of the firm of Eaton, Lewis & Nicoll. 
Afterward he was associated with Dickerson, 
Nicoll & Brown. In 1894 he became senior 
member of the firm of Nicoll & Anable, which 
later became Nicoll, Anabel & Lindsay, and 
now the style of the partnership is Nicoii, 
Anabel, Lindsay & Fuller. 

The career of Mr. Nicoll in politics has proved 
a lively one, and his services in the office of 
District Attorney of New York County will 
long be valued by the people of New York. 
He was appointed Assistant District Attorney, 
under Randolph B. Martine, in 1885, and re- 
mained in that position until 1888. 

Civic conditions in the metropolis were in 
lamentable condition at that time, and there 
was an insistent demand for Mr. Nicoll to make 
the race for District Attorney. He was 
nominated by the Republicans and Indepen- 
dents, and in a savage campaign was defeated 
by a small plurality. In 1891 he was nomi- 
nated again for the office, and, as the best 
elements in all parties indorsed his candidacy, 
he was elected and served until 1894. 

During his tenure of office Mr. Nicoll prose- 
cuted the famous “ boodle”’ and ‘ graft "’ cases 
and secured the conviction of several politicians, 
cleansing the political atmosphere of the city in 
a most salutary way. His most notable achieve 
ment during this period was the successful pros 
ecution of the Aldermanic bribery cases in con- 
nection withthe Broadway;Railroad Franchise. 

In his private practice his most recent tri- 
umph was scored in the criminal libel suit that 
was brought in the name of the United States 
Government against the New York World, 
which was based upon the publication of a 
series of articles detailing a number of alleged 
facts with reference to the purchase of the old 
Panama Canal from its French owners. In 
this case Mr. Nicoll pleaded a law point ques- 
tioning the intent of the Federal statute to in- 
clude such cases within its purview, and he 
was sustained by the United States Court. The 
dismissal of this case was a great victory for the 
right of free speech, and the law as construed 
by the court and declared in its judgment con- 
stitutes a Sey ae almost as important to 
liberty as the Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. Nicoll handled the will cases of the late 
Joseph Richardson, Russell Sage, and Gen. 
Samuel Thomas, and he conducted the suits 
involving the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company and the American Tobacco Com- 
any, as well as many others of only a little 
ess importance 

His business address is 31 Nassau Street. ..*» 








Sherwood Aldrich 


Mr. Suerwoop Anpricn has been 
identified with mining propositions in the 
West for the He is 


particularly well known in Colorado, 


past twenty years, 


where a large portion of his active career 
has been spent, and where he has engaged 
in various enterprises connected with the 
development of the mineral resources of 
the State. Copp r has received his par- 
ticular attention, and he is now president 
of the Ray Consolidated Copper Com- 
operating one of the 
largest copper-mines in Arizona, Mr. 
Aldrich has resided in New York City 
for the past few years, where his business 


pany, a concern 


interests are large. 

Sherwood Aldrich was born September 
4, 1868, at Riverhead, Long Island, N. Y. 

He was educated in the schools of his 
native town of Riverhead, and in the 
public schools of Brooklyn, N. Y. He de- 
cided to adopt the legal profession, and 
entered the Law School of the University 
of the City of New York. He received 
the degree of LL.B. upon his graduation. 

He was admitted to the bar of NewYork 
State on September 4, 1889, his twenty- 
first birthday. He practised for about 
one year, but was eager to seek for wider 
opportunities than were open to a young 
man in the Hast. In 1890 he went to 
Colorado. * The following year he took up 
mining, and has remained continuously 
in this line of business ever since. 

Mr. Aldrich is president of the Ray 
Consolidated Copper Company and presi- 
dent of the Elkton Consolidated Mining 
and Milling Company. He is also a 
director and a member of the executive 
committee of the Chino Copper Company 
and a director of the Colorado Title and 
Trust Company. His connections ex- 
tend to many parts of the West, and he 
is associated with some of the biggest 
mining men of the day. 4*» 


HARPE R'S 
Alexander & Green 


One of the oldest law offices in New 
York City is that of Alexander & 
Green. This firm was founded in the 
early forties, nearly seventy years ago, 
by Henry M. Alexander and Ashbel 
Green, two young men belonging to 
families already well known in the 
social and intellectual life of the com- 
munity. Both lived to play an im- 
portant part in the doings of their day 
and to see the firm which bore their 
names rank among the leading law 
offices in this city of large affairs. 

In course of time a son and a son- 
in-law of es gh of the original members 
were admitted to the firm. On the 
Alexander side Charles B. Alexander 
was the son and Col. John J. McCook, 
now senior member of the firm, was 
the son-in-law. On the Green side 
William W. Green was the son and 
William C, Gulliver the son-in-law. 
All of this generation are living except 
Mr. Gulliver, who died in his prime a 
year or so ago, having already won a 
high place in his profession and in the 
regard of those who knew him. 

Other members of the firm as it 
exists to-day are Charles C. Deming, 
Allan McCulloh, and Charles W. 
Pierson. 

During its existence the firm has 
represented many important and va- 
ried interests, both domestic and 
foreign. Perhaps it is most widely 
known as general counsel of The 
{quitable Life Assurance Society, 
which institution it has represented 
for more than half .a century. 4*, 
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Frederick Hobbes Allen 


FREDERICK Hoppers ALLEN in 1882 became 
secretary to the Hawaiian legation at Washing- 
ton, D. C., over which his father then presided as 
Hawaiian Minister, also holding the further dis- 
tinction of Dean of the Diplomatic Corps. Upon 
his father’s death the following year he was ap- 
pointed Chargé d’Affaires. Mr. Allen's associa- 
tion with representative men in Washington life 
gave him a taste for matters of state and politics 
and an experience which became useful to him 
later. 

Leaving Washington in 1884, Mr. Allen came 
to New York and entered the law office of Holmes 
& Adams. He was admitted to the bar during the 
same year and became managing clerk for Messrs. 
Miller, Peckham & Dixon. A few years later 
he became associated with Col. Hugh I. Cole, 
with offices at 59 Wall Street, and in 1896 formed 
the firm of Adams & Allen. This partnership 
continued until the death of Mr. Adams in 1900, 
after which a new firm was formed, known as 
Allen & Cammann, and which still exists. 

Residing at the village of Pelham Manor, N. Y., 
Mr. Allen took a lively interest in its affairs. It is 
a testimony to his good work in the town’s behalf 
that he was first chosen as corporation counsel, 
which position he held for three ycars; and then 
was twice elected President of the Village, though 
a Democrat, in a village which has usually a Re- 
publican majority of about two to one. Mr. 
Allen worked so faithfully for the party’s success 
that in 1904 he was chosen Chairman of the 
County Committee of Westchester County, and 
still holds that position. His ability as an or- 
ganizer and manager has been further recognized 
in his appointment to be a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee for New York State, a position high in the 
councils of the party. 

His home, Bolton Priory, is one of the historical 
spots of that section, for on the site lived Ann 
Hutchinson, who was killed by Indians in 1643. 

Mr. Allen’s social affiliations include the Union 
Club, The Knickerbocker, the City Club, New 
York Athletic Club, and the Westchester Country 
Club, of which he is president; of the patriotic 
Society of the Colonial Wars and the Sons of 
the Revolution. 

Possessing recognized ability in his profession 
and an enviable position in the Democratic or- 
ganization of his county and State, of which he 
was a delegate to the Denver Convention of 1908, 
Mr. Allen has ably maintained the dignity and 
traditions of his worthy ancestor. +* 


Charles L. Atterbury 


Cugries L. Arrennury, a lawyer, with 
offices at No. 30 Broad Street, New York 
City, was born in Detroit, Michigan, De- 
cember 3, 1842. His parents were John G, 
Atterbury and Catharine J, Atterbury, the 
daughter of Gen. Charles Larned, who was 
one of the oldest and best-known residents 
of the city of Detroit, Michigan, 

Mr. Atterbury was graduated at Yale 
Went to Detroit, 


studied law in the office of Lothrop & Duf- 


College in the year 1864. 


field, and was there admitted to the bar in 
1866. He was married in the city of New 
York on January 7, 1868, to Katharine M. 
Dow, and has one son, Grosvenor Atter- 
bury, who is an architect in the city of New 
York. 

From 1866 to 1874 he was engaged in the 
practice of law in the city of Detroit, and 
then removed to the city of New York, 
where he became a member of the firm of 
Betts, Atterbury & Betts; was appointed 
solicitor of the Erie Railway, afterward 
becoming general counsel of the company, 
and later assistant-president. In 1884 he 
resigned his office in the Erie Railway Com- 
pany, becoming counsel for the Chicago & 
Atlantic Railway Company, the Pullman 
Palace Car Company, and the National Cord- 
age Company, and afterward became and 
is now engaged as counsel of the United 
Railroads of San Francisco, the United 
Railways Investment Company, and later 
of the Sierra & San Francisco Power Com- 
pany, the Railroads and Power Develop- 
ment Company, the Philadelphia Company, 
the Pittsburgh Railways, Light and Power 
Company, and various other corporations 
in the city of New York and elsewhere. 

He is a member of the New York Bar 
Association of the city of New York and has 
been a member of its Committee on Ad- 
missions and Executive Committee. He is 
also a member of the Century, University, 
and Grolier clubs. His present residence is 
at 131 East 70th Street, New York City, and 
his summer home is at Shinnecock Hills, 
Long Island. x* x 





Kurnal R. Babbitt 


IXuRNAL R. Bassrrr, who now stands in 
the front rank of mining attorneys in the 
United States, “hung up his shingle” at 
Aspen, Colorado, went to Cripple Creek dur- 
ing its early days, removed to Colorado 
Springs, where he attained fame and _posi- 
tion as an advocate, and finally came to 
New York so as to be near the center of 
financial activity. 

To-day Mr. Babbitt occupies a leading 
position in his line. He represents corpora- 
tions engaged in varied activities, but he is 
most prominently connected with the great 
copper companies. He has been instru- 
mental in the formation of several copper 
mergers of much general importance. 

During his residence in Colorado he at- 
tained considerable prominence in politics, 
but has never held public office. He is now 
affiliated with the Republican party. 

Mr. Babbitt was born at Salem, Washte- 
naw County, Michigan, June 25, 1864, the 
son of Rufus and Ellen (Cady) Babbitt. 
His ancestors came from England, settling 
in Massachusetts, and later removing to 
Wayne County, New York, from whence the 
direct branch of his family moved to 
Washtenaw County, Michigan, being among 
the first settlers of that section. 

His education was received in the public 
schools of his home locality and in the 
Michigan State Normal School, from which 
he was graduated in 1884. Subsequently 
he entered Columbian University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (now George Washington Uni- 
versity), from which he received the degree 
of LL.B. in 1889, 

His first work was on his father’s farm in 
—— and while attending Normal 
School, but when he moved to the — al 
he was appointed to a clerkship in the Post- 
office Department, where he remained until 
IS9L. 

In that year he went West, settling at 
Aspen, Colorado, where he commenced the 
practice of law. In 1893, when the great 
gold strikes at Cripple Creek centered the 
attention of the world upon that camp, Mr. 
Babbitt located in the new town, where he 
acquired a deep knowledge of mining law. 
Three years later he removed to Colorado 
Springs, which was then in the same county 
as Cripple Creek, and continued in practice 
for about twelve years. About three years 
ago, in 1908, he came to seg York to cen- 
tralize his large activity in_ professional 
work, which consists large “4 in the repre- 
sentation of mining, milling, and reduction 
companies. x* 





George Francis Brownell 


GEORGE FRANCIS BROWNELL was born on June 5, 
1861, at Des Moines, Iowa. 

He received his early education at the Medina 
Academy, of Medina, N. Y., and at the Lockport 
Union School. He then entered the Albany Law 
School, from which institution he graduated in 1882 
with the degree of LL.B. In 1883 the University of 
Michigan also conferred an LL.B. degree upon him. 

His first practical experience was gained in the 
law office of Childs & Pitts, of Medina, N. Y. 
Later he studied under the Hon. Thomas M. 
Cooley, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Michigan and Dean of the Law Department of the 
University of Michigan. He was admitted to the 
bar, and then moved to Buffaloin 1883, and entered 
the office of Sprague, Morey & Sprague, of that city, 
in September of that year. 

In 1888 he was admitted to partnership, the 
style becoming Sprague, Morey, Sprague & 
Brownel!. Subsequently this was changed to 
Sprague, Moot, Sprague & Brownell, and _ since 
June 1, 1897, the firm has been known as Moot, 
Sprague, Brownell & Marcy. 

Mr. Brownell’s work while he maintained this 
connection was concerned chiefly with the many 
and ape oy railroad and other corporation in- 
terests of the firm. The responsibilities intrusted 
to him were great and were ably administered. The 
Erie Railroad, the Grand Trunk Railway, and the 
Buffalo Creek Railroad were among the corporate 
clients of Moot, Sprague, Brownell & Marcy; and 
the legal interests of the first-named corporation in 
western New York and of the Grand Trunk through- 
out the State were committed to Mr. Brownell. 
One of the important labors of his firm in this con- 
nection was the adjustment of the relations be- 
tween the city of Buffalo, the Erie Railroad, the 
other railroads entering Buffalo, in the matter of 
abolishing grade crossings. Mr. Brownell handled 
this delicate and complicated question with rare 
skill. His work for the Erie Railroad now com- 
prised duties as counsel in other parts of the State, 
which finally led to a permanent connection with 
the company. 

Mr. Brownell was selected in June, 1897, as 
general solicitor of the Erie Railroad Company. 
He made an excellent record in this office, and on 
January 1, 1904, became vice-president and general 
solicitor of the Erie Railroad Company and its al- 
lied lines, comprising one of the leading transpor- 
tation systems of the country. 

He is vice-president, general solicitor, and a di- 
rector of a large number of corporations connected 
with or subsidiary to the Erie Railroad Company, 
ew the New York, Susquehanna & Western 
R.R.Co.; Bergen County R.R. Co.; Buffalo, Brad- 
ford & Pittsburgh R.R. Co. 4 Chicago & Erie R.R 
Co.; Columbus & Erie R.R. Co.; The Docks Con- 
necting Ry. Co.; Dunmore Iron and Steel op.% 
The Elmira State Line R.R. Co.; The Erie & Black 
Rock’ R.R. Co.; Erie & Jersey R.R. Co.; The Erie 
& Wyoming Valley R.R. Co.; Erie fot and Im- 
poorest Company of New Jersey; Erie Ter- 
minals R.R. Co.; Genesee River R:R. Co.; The 
Jefferson R.R. Co.; The Lake Keuka Navigation 
Co.: Long Dock Co.: Newark & Hudson R.R. Co. 
N. I. & N. Y. R.R. Co.: The N. Y. & Greenwood 
Lake Ry. Co.; N. Y., Lake Erie & Western Coal and 
R.R. Co.; Northern’ R.R. Co. of N J.; the Nypa- 
no R.R. Co.; The Paterson, Newark & New York 
me. <3.* The Pavonia Ferry Co.; Penhorn Creek 
R.R. Co.; Southern Tier Dev: elopment LD. — 
R.R. Co.; The Wilkes-Barre & Eastern R. R. Ce 

He is also a director of the Bath & ® sath 
port R.R. Co.; The Blossburg Coal Co.; Buffalo 
Creek Extension R. Co.; Buffalo Creek R.R. 
Co.: Hillside Coal and Iron Co.; New York, Sus- 
quehanna and Western Coal Co.: Northwestern 
Mining and Exchange Co.; Pennsylv ania Coal Co 
and the Saddle River Estates. «*« 


R. Floyd Clarke 


LAWYER, capitalist; born, Columbia, South 
Carolina, October 14, 1859; son of Lemuel C. 
Clarke and Caroline B. Clarke, nee Clarkson; 
descendant of Joseph Clarke, of Newport and 
Westerly, Rhode Island, the brother of John 
Clarke, who, after a twelve-years’ suit at the 
Court of Charles II. brought over to Roger Will- 
iams’ Rhode Island Colony the first American 
charter of religious liberty; on maternal side from 
Thomas Boston Clarkson, cotton planter, descend- 
ant of and named after Scotch Theologian Thomas 
Boston (1676-1732), author of numerous theo- 
logical works; family moved to New York after the 
war; graduated at the College of the City of New 
York, A.B., 1880; A.M., 1899; Columbia Law 
School, LL.B. cum laude; first prize in municipal 
law, 1882; managing clerk of Olcott & Mestre, 
1882-83; partner in firm, 1883-84; member of 
the firm of Clarke & Culver, 1885-1903, since 
practising alone. Counsel at various times for 
large interests and corporations—notably, New 
York and New Jersey Bridge Company, having 
charters from the two States to bridge the Hudson 
River; North River Bridge Company, having 
charter from Congress; George A. Fuller Com- 
pany; Lake Superior Corporation; Dunlap & 
Co.; Kemp will case, and others. Also counsel 
in international cases: Crichfield Asphalt Con- 
cession against Venezuela, which, by protocol of 
February 13, 1909, was sent to The Hague Tri- 
bunal, but settled for $475,000; claim of the 
McGivney & Rokeby Construction Company 
against Cuba (1905-08), which resulted in obtain- 
ing enforcement through diplomatic intervention 
by the United States of America of their con- 
tract to sewer and pave Havana, work on 
which is now going on; claim of private claimants 
under Mexican title in international arbitration 
case of Mexico vs. United States for land in the 
El Chamizal District, El Paso, Texas (decision 
for part of land in favor of Mexico, June 15, 
1911); counsel for Porter Charlton in habeas 
corpus to prevent his deportation to Italy be- 
cause of Italy’s breach of the Extradition Treaty 
with the United States, pending in United States 
Supreme Court. 

Author: The Science of Law and Lawmaking 
(Macmillan, 1898). Articles: ‘A Permanent 
Tribunal of International Arbitration”; ‘Castro, 
the Ungrateful.’’ 

Member of New York State Bar Association, 
Association Bar of the City of New York, Amer- 
ican Bar Association, American Society of Inter- 
national Law, Delta Kappa Epsilon and Phi Beta 
Kappa fraternities, and New York Southern So- 
ciety. Recreations: Yachting; owns sloop-yacht 
Atala. Clubs: University Club of New York, 
New York Yacht, Larchmont Yacht, Atlantic 
Yacht, Manhattan Chess clubs, and Colonial 
Order of the Acorn. 

Address: 37 Wall Street, New York City. «*, 
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W. Bourke Cockran 


W. Bourke CockRAN was born in Ireland, 
February 28, 1854. He received his education 
in France and in his native land. He arrived 
in this country in 1871. Shortly after coming 
here he was appointed a teacher in a private 
academy, following which he was made prin- 
cipal of a public school in Westchester County, 
New York. 

While engaged in teaching he also found time 
to study law. Being diligent, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1876, when he began his 
— career of which he is a most notable and 

rilliant exponent. 

Since then he has been engaged in the prac- 
tice of law in New York City. He has taken a 
most prominent part in municipal, State, and 

national politics. He is brilliant as an orator, 
and on many occasions he has won signal vic- 
tories by the force of his silvery oratory. 

Notable occasions were in the Chicago con- 
ventions, 1884 and 1892, when he opposed 
the nomination of Grover Cleveland, and at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, when he 
denounced the platform adopted by Demo- 
cratic convention at Chicago, 1896, and urged 
all Democrats who shared his views to vote for 
McKinley. In the same year he made a dis- 
tinguished address, the first of its kind, in 
Chickering Hall, New York City, to an en- 
thusiastic audience, favoring intervention by 
this government to terminate the barbarities 
which then were and had been for some years 
perpetrated in Cuba. 

Again at the Academy of Music in New York 
City, in January, 1899, he addressed an over- 
crowded meeting in opposition to the ig 
annexation or conquest of the Philippines. 
gave his support to Bryan for President in aan 
on the ground of opposition to imperialism. 

He has been chosen a member of Congress 
very frequently, and was also a member of the 
commission chosen to revise judiciary article 
of Constitution of the State of New York. He 
went to the hall of the National Legislature in 
the soth Congress, 1887-89, the 52d and 53d 
congresses, 1891-95, and was elected at special 
election held February 23, 1904, to 58th Con- 
gress from 12th New York District to fill 
vacancy caused by resignation of George B. 
McClellan, being re-elected to 59th and 60th 
congresses, which brings us down almost to the 
present day. 

W. Bourke Cockran is a Democrat, but an in- 
dependent one, as shown by his uniform con- 
duct in the past. Indeed, he claims to be “ the 
only survival” of the ancient Democ ratic body, 
as he still remains a free-trader. He is held in 
high esteem in the legal fraternity both for his 
brainy personality and his genial disposition. 

That he makes a wide swath in the social 
and artistic worlds is evidenced by the clubs of 
which he is a member—Metropolitan, Meadow 
Brook, Larchmont Yacht, The Brook, Lambs, 
Catholic, Ridifig, National Arts, Lotos (New 
York City), Country, Metropolitan (Wash- 
ington, D. C.). 

He resides at the Cedars, Port Washington, 
N. Y. His letters should be addressed to 31 
Nassau Street, New York City. 4*, 





























Charles Avery Collin 


As lawyer, teacher, and expert in problems of 
government, Mr. Charles A. Collin has had a 
career approached in interest and value by that 
of few other members of the New York bar. His 
ripe legal experience has been gained during more 
than forty years of activity, and during this 
period he has been official adviser to two Gov- 
ernors, has occupied a chair at Cornell University, 
and has proved his versatility in other important 
capacities. He has left his mark on the revised 
statutes of New York State, constructive work 
in this field having specially engaged his attention 
during the six years of his service as Commissioner 
of Statutory Revision. Since coming to New 
York City Mr. Collin has been associated with 
some of the most distinguished lawyers of the 
day, and has built up a large corporation practice. 

Charles Avery Collin was born on May 18, 1846, 
at Benton, Yates County, N.Y. He graduated at 
Yale College in 1866 with the degree of A.B. 
In 1868 he received the further degree of A.M. 
from his alma mater. His first occupation was as 
a teacher at the Free Academy at Norwich, Conn., 
where he remained for four years, from 1866 to 
1870, and laid the foundations of his future suc- 
cess. During the same four years he also studied 
Jaw and was admitted to the bar of Connecticut in 
the spring of 1870. 

In the fall of the same year he was admitted to 
the bar of New York, and from 1870 to 1877 
practised law at Elmira, N. Y. ‘That his work 
was of the kind to attract outside attention is 
proved by the fact that in 1887 he was appointed 
legal adviser to Gov. David B. Hill, and was re- 
tained by Gov. R. P. Flower in the same capacity 
until 1895. These eight years were a very im- 
portant period of Mr. Collin’s career; from 1889 
to 1895 he served the State as a Commissioner of 
Statutory Revision. During 1893 and 1894 he 
was one of the two counsel appointed by the 
Governor to report a revision of the tax laws. 
During the period of eight years, from 1887 to 
1895, he was a member of the faculty of the 
Cornell University Law School. : 

In 1895 he moved to New York City and formed 
a partnership with William F. Sheehan, former 
Lieutenant-Governor of the State, under the firm 
name of Sheehan & Collin. Ten years later the 
partnership was dissolved, and Mr. Collin formed 
the firm of Collin, Wells & Hughes, of which he is 
still a member. He has been counsel for many 
large corporations, among which may be men- 
tioned the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, 
which he assisted in organizing in 1896, and for 
which he is still acting as counsel. 4*» 


HARPER’S 


Davies, Auerbach, Cornell & | 
Barry 


Tue law firm of Davies, Auerbach, Cornell 
& Barry is one of the most distinguished in 
the city of New York and is noted as repre 
senting many of the larger corporate and 
individual interests in the municipality and 
elsewhere. It was formed in IS05 by union 
of two notable law firms—Lowrey, Stone 
& Auerbach and Davies, Short & Townsend 
The new firm was long known as Davies, 
Stone & Auerbach, but during the past vear, 
owing to the death of Mr. Charles Francis * 
Stone—who was admittedly one of the fore- 
most legal scholars of his day —the name was 
changedto Davies, Auerbach Cornell& Barry 

The senior member of the firm is Julien 
T. Davies, who has been for many years a 
leading figure of the New York bar. He 
was born in New York City in 1845, and 
graduated from Columbia’ in 1869, serving 
in the War of the Rebellion, especially in 
the Pennsylvania campaign of 1863. He 
was first associated in the practice of law 
with his father, the Hon. Henry RK. Davies, 
who had been the Chief Judge of the Court 
of Appeals. His legal achievements havé 





been many through the years, and he has 
been an influential factor in municipal re- 


form movements that have been waged in 
New York in the last thirty or forty years. 

Joseph S. Auerbach, the second member 
of the firm, was graduated from New 
York University in 1875, and has also been 
an important figure in legal matters of note 
in New York. Like Mr. Davies, he belongs 
to a large number of clubs. Mr. Auerbach 
has been of late years a frequent contributor 
to The Nerth American Review. 

Edward Cornell was born in Central 
Valley, N. Y., in 1866. He graduated from 
Cornell University in 1889, and is known 
generally to the profession as an authority 
in corporation law. Herbert Barry, the 
fourth partner, is one of the very represent- 
ative younger men of the New York bar. 
He is a member of both the Sons of the 
Revolution and the Society of Colonial Wars. 

The firm’s other members are Julien T. 
Davies, Jr., who is the eldest son of the 
senior member; Brainard Tolles, who was 
born in Attica, N. Y., in 1867, was gradu- 
ated from Hamilton College and admitted 
to the bar in 1888 from the Columbia Law 
School; Charles E. Hotchkiss born in 
Brooklyn in 1861, and also a graduate of 
the Columbia Law School in the same year 
as Mr. Tolles; Nicholas F. Lenssen, who is 
a graduate of Princeton University; and 
Charles H. Tuttle, a graduate of Columbia 
University. 4* x 
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Henry Montague Earle 


Ma. Henry Mowra Kage i ne of th 
many lawvers of Southern birth who hav 
their mark in New York City His record in 
the Metropeoli vers a period of about tw 
year luring which time he h won for hi 
elf an enviatole pl st the 7, | 
his life he had engaged eu fu 
in Washingtor I ¢ im which 
commenced the practic { the law I 
tory f hu ireer offers many porm#t 
terest, both to the general public and t 
mem ber { ht wh profession 

Henry Montague Earle was born Mar 
is in Greenville County, South Carolin 

In 1888 he entered the general brokerage 
business in Washington, dealing in rea! estate 
and investments He became a member of 
the Washington Stock Exchange, and for 


several years won marked success in the field 
of business 

Deciding, however, that the law was his true 
vocation, Mr. Earle, while engaged in business, 
took a course in the Georgetown Law School 
and graduated from that institution in 1893 
with the degree of LL.B. The following year 
he opened offices at Washington. At this time 
he was associated with his personal friend, Mr. 
D. W. Baker, who.later became United States 
District Attorney. In 1898 Mr. Earle moved 
to New York City and took an office at 46 
Cedar Street. He is now located at 55 Liberty 
Street. 

In 1909 he became associated with Paris S. 
Russell and John Ingle, Jr., under the firm 
name of Earle & Russell. They have a large 
general practice, and Mr. Earle has achieved 
much prominence in court work and in cor- 
poration matters. He has handled personally 
some notable cases, which it is impossible to 
particularize in a sketch of this character. It 
may be said, however, that he conducted them 
in such a manner as to greatly enhance his 
reputation, gaining the respect and confidence 
of the court and his opponents. 

Mr. Earle is a director in a number of cor- 
porations to which his experience and business 
training are of value. i 

He is an active member of the Bar Associa- 
tion of the City of New York, the Bar Associa- 
tion of the State of New York, and the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association. 

He was married in 1897 to Miss Mary L. Coe. 

The great demands on the health of New 
York professional men require of them regular 
recreation. Golf is probably the most popular 
form, but Mr. Earle, who has engaged in nearly 
every form of athletics, and who inherited the 
Southerner’s fondness for horses, is among the 
few lawyers who seek diversion in polo and 
hunting, for which and through which he keeps 
himself at all times in a condition of rigid train- 
ing that is reflected in his mental and physical 
energy. * * 





~ Henry Dodge Estabrook 


Henry DopGe EstaBrook started in busi- 
ness life as a newspaper-carrier for the Omaha 
Tribune. This was in 1868. Later he became 
a newspaper reporter, and it was not until he 
had been earning his own living for several 
years that he entered the Law School of the 
University of St. Louis, from which he was 
graduated in 1875. 

Mr. Estabrook was born in Alden, N. Y., 
October 23, 1854. He was taken to Omaha 
at six months of age and there received his 
elementary education in the public schools. 
He began the practice of law at Omaha and 
carried on a successful practice there until 
1896, when he removed to Chicago, IIl., and 
became a member of the law firm of Lowden, 
Estabrook & Davis. WhHfile practising law in 
Omaha he acted as local attorney for the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, and upon 
moving to Chicago he was given the same 
position with the veg there. In 1902 he 
was appointed solicitor for the company in 
New York. 

One of the most important cases in which he 
appeared as counsel for the company was the 
suit against the National Telegraph News 
Company and others, a decision in which case, 
by Judge Groscup, established a precedent con- 
cerning the piracy of news and the Lobe ond 
right to such news. The decision, favorable to 
the company in this case and incidentally 
to enterprising newspapers, was of inestimable 
value. 

Among the noteworthy cases handled in 
private practice by Mr. Estabrook are: Boyd 
vs. Thayer, 1891. The case of Henry Clews & 
pee ag vs. Jameson & Company, brokers, in 
which Mr. Estabrook appeared in 1901, was 
the first case where the effect of a sale “on 
account” through a stock-exchange clearing- 
house came under judicial investigation and 
grew out of the closure of the Chicago Ex- 
change during a temporary panic. 

Mr. Estabrook successfully conducted the 

rosecution against the piracy of William 
Jennings Bryan’s first book, The First Battle, 
appearing as counsel for Mr. Bryan, though 
opposed to him in politics. 

r. Estabrook has a wide reputation as an 
occasional orator. His first oratorical effort, 
which came in the nature of a surprise, occurred 
at the Marquette Club of Chicago on Lin- 
coln’s birthday in 1902, where he took the 
place of John J. Ingalls, who was unavoidably 
absent. 

Among his principal orations are those de- 
livered at the unveiling of Thomas Nast’s 
painting, “‘The Surrender at Appomattox,” 
on the occasion of the celebration of Grant’s 
birthday, Galena, Ill., April 27, 1895; the un- 
veiking of a statue of Benjamin Franklin in 
Linooea Park, Chicago, presented by the late 
a Medill, editor and proprietor of the 

ribune, June 7, 1896; the semi-centennial of 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act, Omaha, 1894; 
and the unveiling of a statue of John A. 
Roebling at Trenton, N. J., June 30, 1908. 

Mr. Estabrook has been a Republican al- 
ways, and while in no sense a: politician, his 
judgment has had weight in the councils of the 


Party. «* 








Edward Huntington Fallows 


Epwarp HuntTINncTonN Factows, lawyer, au- 
thor, and legislator, was born in 1865 at Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin. His father is Right Reverend 
Samuel Fallows, D.D., Presiding Bishop of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, and his mother 
Lucy B. Huntington, a niece of Right Rever- 
end Frederic Dan Huntington, late Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of central New York. His 
educational training was of the highest possible 
character. After careful preparation he ma- 
triculated at Amherst College, certainly to-day, 
as always, one of the most famous of American 
institutions of higher learning. There he was 
elected to membership and to presidency, 
senior year, in Alpha Delta Phi, one of the 
three leading and most exclusive of the Greek- 
letter fraternities. He is one of the council of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Alumni in New York. 

From Amherst Mr. Fallows was graduated 
(summa cum laude) with the class of 1886, re- 
ceiving the classical degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
Four years later he also received, upon sub- 
mission of thesis, the Master’s Degree from 
his alma mater. 

In the same year he took a post-graduate 
course of study at Yale University, and it was 
followed by the technical training for his 
chosen profession. This was received at the 
Columbia Law School, from which he was 
graduated in 1892. 

The last-named year was also the date of his 
admission to practice, and for some time there- 
after he was professionally associated with 
Gov. Stewart L. Woodford. His independent 
practice in New York City commenced in 1893 
and is notable for its successful and high-grade 
character. . From 1898 to 1go00 he ably repre- 
sented New York City’s Twenty-first District 
in the State Assembly. 

In 1893 he married Julia Haughton Kitt- 
redge, of Boston, niece of Rev. Dr. Abbott E. 
Kittredge, pastor of the Madison Avenue Re- 
formed Church, New York City. They have 
one child, Annette Richards. 

Mr. Fallows is the author of the standard 
work on Collateral Inheritance and Transfer 
Tax. He is of the directorate of and the 
general counsel for the American Brake Shoe 
and Foundry Company. In politics he is a 
Republican. 

i a lineal male descendant of an officer 
serving’in the Civil War, he is a member of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion. His pro- 
fessional affiliations include membership in the 
American, New York State and City Bar as- 
sociations, New York County Lawyers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the New York Law Institute. His 
name is also on the rolls of the University of 
New York, University of Chicago, Alpha Delta . 
Phi, Republican, Railroad, Yale, Engineers’, 
Lambs, Ardsley, New York Athletic, Crescent 
Athletic clubs, the Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica, West Side Tennis, the Englewood and the 
Oakland Golf clubs. 

The list is long and representative. It. in- 
dicates patriotism, legitimate professional 
pride, a love of outdoor life, and the cherish- 
ing of the memory of college days. He finds 





his chief recreations in the open air, these in- 
cluding golf, tennis, and automobiling. ,*, 
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David Gerber 


Davip GERBER is a lawyer with a splendid 
reputation. He is a member of the firm of Ditten- 
hoefer, Gerber & James. This house has a 
national reputation for corporation work of the 
highest class. It is second to none in handling 
big cases. 

Mr. Gerber has become an expert from long ex- 
perience in this special department of the legal 
faculty. He has been intimately acquainted with 
corporate litigations growing out of the reorganiza- 
tion of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad 
Company and the Houston & Texas Central Rail- 
way Co. What he don’t know about transporta- 
tion matters from a legal standpoint would not be 
worth writing about. 

Railroad litigation is one of the greatest prob- 
lems offered the human brain to solve. But a 
little thing like that never scared him, and the 
manner in which he will explain, classify, and 
finally untwist the knotty problems involved is in 
itself a beautiful thing to watch. 

He is also counsel for the Lincoln National 
Bank. This gives him an invaluable knowledge 
on the banking Jaws, Federal and State, and only 
goes to show what a well-posted man he is in the 
legal profession. 

Also he has large practice in other kinds of 
corporations besides railroad litigation, as witness, 
for instance, his connection with the American 
Spirits Manufacturing Co., known popularly as 
the Whiskey Trust. In litigation in which that 
all-powerful body has been engaged he has held 
the most important position as counsel, and the 
end is not yet. 

Mr. Gerber has always been a consistent 
Democrat, so much so that in 1896 he compelled 
the removal of the poles supporting the McKinley 
and Hobart banner in front of the Hotel Nor- 
mandie, at Broadway and Thirty-eighth Street, 
by mandamus proceedings as an unauthorized 
street obstruction. 

He has taken an active part in municipal affairs, 
and always the city of New York felt the better- 
ment of his intentions. 

The leading charity organizations know him 
well, for there is no man who dispenses help to the 
sick and needy more than he. He is of that 
stamp who never lets his right hand know what 
his left gives. 

As a lawyer he is so thoroughly equipped it is a 
pleasure to consult with him. Whether a poor 
man or arich one, he will give the best knowledge 
that is within him. 

The poor man has always caught the ear of 
David Gerber. ’ If he thinks there is a loophole 
for him to escape from any entanglement or con- 
spiracy his keen sense will ferret it out and he will 
send the man, poor as he is, on his way rejoicing. 
The honor of the legal fraternity is a near point 
with him, and wherever or whenever it comes up 
a0 one is more ready to stand to his guns than 


Mr. David Gerber. 4* 





Abram |. Elkus 
ApraM I. ELKUS was bor 
and is, therefore 
He was educated om ‘ 
City of New York, the College of the City of New 
York, and the Columbia U's 
He was admitted to the bar 
he formed the firr f Jan 
which, on the death of ( ne " Mr 
Schell, he became and ‘ the as r member 
Mr. Elkus has practised his prof m in almost 
all ite branches nee fh nit on tet wr and 


forty-three ears old 


has been in many celebrated ame ble 


selected by the United States judge “oa Specia 


United States attorney to prosecute fraudulent 
bauarupts, which he did successful Hie ¢ 
tablished a precedent that perjury in bankrupt 
proceedings is punishable summari!y as contempt 
In the United States Supreme Court he argued 
case fixing rights of persons dealing with insolvent 
stock brokers. As counsel for the Merchants’ 


Association he is active in promoting legislation for 
commercial welfare through uniformity of law re 
lating to sales and warehousing of merchandise, et: 
He is counsel for many merchants and mercantik 
companies in New York City, and as such he is con- 
stantly engaged in important commercial litigation 

He is the author of a historical and practical 
treatise on“ Secret Liens and Reputed Ownership,” 
a member of the American, State and City Bar asso- 
ciations, a director of the New York County Law- 
yers’ Association, and a member of the Manhattan, 
Democratic, Lotos, Harmonie, and Lawyers’ clubs. 

Besides practising his profession Mr. Elkus has 
devoted much of his time to educational work. 
As trustee of the Baron de Hirsch Fund he has 
been one of those in charge of the trade-schoo! 
maintained by that body in this city, where 
young men are trained in practical trades so that 
they may be not only self-supporting, but start 
in life with a thorough training fitting them for 
business careers. 

He is at the head of the Hebrew Technical 
School for Girls, which yearly graduates two 
hundred ané fifty young women who have been 
taken ss graduates from the public schools and 
thoroughly trained as stenographers, typewriters, 
bookkeepers, clerks, milliners, dressmakers, and 
other kindred trades, thus enabling these young 
women to begin life, instead of as errand girls in the 
lowest sphere, with an assured trade or profession. 

He is an independent Democrat. He has been 
a delegate to many of the national and State con 
ventions, and at the last convention (at which 
Governor Dix was nominated) was a member of 
the sub-committee which drafted the platform. 

In February of this year Mr. Elkus was elect- 
ed by the Legislature of this State a Regent 
of the University of the State of New York. 
The Regents have charge of all the educational 
institutions of the State, including the admission 
of lawyers to the bar and physicians to practice 
and other professions. x*, ” 

James M. Gifford 

Mr. GIFFORD was born at Monkton, Vermont, 
March 19, 1856. His parents, Henry O. and 
Avis J. (Eaton) Gifford, were influential and 
highly respected residents of Vermont, and the 
subject of this sketch began life under very favor- 
able circumstances. The Gifford family’s Amer- 
ican progenitor came to Massachusetts in 1630, 
but the branch from which our subject sprang 
was that founded by Stephen Gifford at Norwich, 
Connecticut, in 1659. His father was a banker 
and a man of prominence in his community. On 
his mother’s side Mr. Gifford is descended from 
one of the signers of the famous “ Mayjlower 
Compact.” 

He was educated at Beeman Academy and 
Middlebury College of Middlebury, Vermont, from 
which institution he was graduated in 1877. His 
first work was that of professor of Greek and 
Latin at the Mechanicsville Academy, where he 
remained one year. He then became principal 
of the | Mexico Academy at Mexico, Oswego 
County, New York, where he stayed for three 
years, upon the conclusion of which he entered 
Columbia Law School, graduating in 1883, being 
given the first prize fellowship ever accorded by 
that institution. He was given the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts at Middlebury in 1877, Bachelor 
of Law by Columbia in 1883, Master of Arts by 
Syracuse University in 1880, and the full degree 
of Doctor of Laws by his alma mater, Middlebury, 
in 1893. 

He was admitted to the bar in 1883, and imme- 
diately commenced the practice of law in New 
York, where he has remained ever since. During 
the first three years following his admission he 
served as instructor at the Columbia College Law 
School. His law firm, Gifford, Hobbs & Beard, 
is one of the prominent organizations of the bar 
of New York. 

Mr. Gifford has been notably successful in his 
practice, and has acquired large corporate in- 
terests of various kinds, among which are the 
following: second vice-president and director of 
the American Agricultural Chemical Company, 
director of the American Phosphate. Mining Com- 
pany and the Atlantic Safe Deposit Company, 
president and director of the Charlotte Harbor 
& Northern Railroad Company, director Columbia 
Trust Company, Fidelity Development Company, 
Hotel Cumberland, Peace River Phosphate Mining 
Company, and the Union Typewriter Company. 

He has traveled widely in Europe and all over 
this country from Cuba to Alaska. He is a mem- 
ber of the following fraternal, social, and political 
organizations: Delta Upsilon, Phi Beta Kappa, 
Union League, Barnard, Lawyers’, Republicans, 
West Side Republican clubs, and the Downtown 
Association. 4* 











George Scott Graham 

Mr. GrorGeE 8. GRAHAM ranks among the fore- 
most lawyers of theday. His public services have 
been of the most distinguished character, he hav- 
ing been District Attorney of Philadelphia for six 
consecutive terms and a powerful influence in the 
cause of good government during this entire 
period. He has also won a reputation as a fluent 
speaker on legal topics. As a member of the firm 
of Graham & L’Amoreaux, of New York and 
Philadelphia, he has most successfully engaged in 
private practice for the past ten or twelve years. 

His first practical experience was gained in the 
office of John Roberts, of Philadelphia, where he 
read law, and in 1870 was admitted to the bar. 
He was ambitious and energetic, and rapidly built 
up a large and profitable clientage. 

His interest in public affairs was profound, and 
his unusual gifts as a campaign orator brought 
him into prominence at an early age. Before long 
he was elected to the Select Council of Philadelphia 
as an independent Republican, and made so ex- 
cellent a record that in 1880 he was nominated for 
District Attorney and elected by a large majority. 
He was subsequently re-elected to the last-named 
office five times in succession. He served eighteen 
years in all, and was nominated for his last four 
terms on both the Republican and Democratic 
tickets. It is generally recognized that Mr. 
Graham’s success as District Attorney has been 
approached by few public officers in Philadelphia. 
He made a careful study of contemporary prob- 
lems, was progressive in his views, and established 
a new standard in the legal department of the 
city government, which his successors have 
striven to maintain. 

In addition to the above, Mr. Graham was pro- 
fessor of criminal law in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for ten years, resigning in 1898. In 1892 he 
served as a delegate to the Republican National 
Convention at Minneapolis, Minn. 

On January 1, 1899, upon the expiration of his 
last term as District Attorney of Philadelphia, 
he resumed the private practice of the law in that 
city. Later, he formed the firm of Graham & 
L’Amoreaux in New York City. 

He is a director of The Columbia Avenue Trust 
Company and the Pennsylvania Electric Light 
Company, of Philadelphia; the Pennsylvania 
Heat, Light, and Power Company; the Inter- 
national Smokeless Powder and Chemical Com- 
pany, of New Jersey. 

Mr. Graham has been active in Masonry, par- 
ticularly in connection with the order of Knights 
Templars. He is Past Grand Commander of the 
latter in Pennsylvania. 

His business address is No. 42 Broadway, New 
York City, and West End Trust Building, 
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Moses Henry Grossman 


Moses HENRY GROSSMAN, one of the most 
energetic and successful practitioners at the bar, 
a marked representative of a thoroughgoing New- 
Yorker, was born in New York City, February 18, 
1873, and was educated at one of its most famous 
grammar schools, No. 22, from which he was 
graduated in 1887 as valedictorian of his class. 
When only eight years of age young Grossman 
contributed in both prose and poetry to Scholars’ 
Companion and T'reasure T'rove, and at the age of 
ten edited the only school paper then published. 
He afterward became a newspaper reporter and 
journalist, and engaged in puzzleistic work, con- 
ceiving and solving puzzles, which at that time 
formed a prominent part of newspaper work. 
At the age of seventeen, while still an enthusiastic 
amateur journalist, he edited a publication called 
The Arena before the magazine of that name was 
established; and at that time he was elected 
president of the Empire State Amateur Press As- 
sociation. At the age of eighteen Mr. Grossman 
passed examinations as public-school teacher, and 
taught in the grammar school from which he had 
been graduated four years previously. In this 
pursuit he saved enough money to take up the 
study of law, which he followed up at the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, from which he 
was graduated in 1894, again as valedictorian of 
his class, delivering his oration on “The Lawyer 
in a Republic” before six thousand people at 
Carnegie Music Hall. At this period he also 
joined the New York Press Club, and later be- 
came a life member. Mr. Grossman passed his 
bar examinations before he was graduated from 
the law school; and when only twenty-one years 
of age, having practised law for but six months, 
was offered an appointment as Assistant District 
Attorney by District Attorney John R. Fellows, 
which he declined, preferring a partnership with 
Hon. Frederick B. House, in the firm of House, 
Grossman & Vorhaus—a law combination which 
was successful from the start, and which has been 
engaged in many famous cases, both civil and 
criminal. Although a distinctively civil and 
commercial lawyer, Mr. Grossman has tried a 
great many criminal cases and has the distinction 
of never having had a conviction in any case he 
has ever tried alone or as senior counsel. He is 
prominent in charitable and philanthropic or- 
ganizations of every creed. 

Mr. Grossman introduced a valuable innovation 
in the law profession by departmentalizing every 
branch of law and installing an elaborate system, 
so that no details—so vital and important in law 
—are lost sight of. He directs, perhaps, the larg- 
est legal staff in the country—forty-two able men 
—guiding the administrative as well as the legal 
force. Each department—the real estate, banking, 
corporation, surrogates, bankruptcy, negligence, * 
insurance, and collections—has its executive 
head, who is an expert in his line, specializing in 
that particular department of legal activity. 4*» 


ADVERTISER 
Hon. Edward Wingate Hatch 


THE HON. EDWARD W. HarTcu is so widely known 
in the State of New York as lawyer, jurist, and 
politician that it is difficult to emphasize any one 
phase of his career as having done more than the 
others toward establishing his reputation. Since 
his election as District Attorney of Erie County 
at the early age of twenty-eight he has been very 
prominently in the public eye. He served the 
Empire State as a Judge of the Superior Court of 
Buffalo, was subsequently elected to the Supreme 
Bench, and was designated to the Appellate Di- 
vision in Brooklyn. Finally he was transferred 
to New York City by Governor Roosevelt. Later 
he entered private practice as a member of the 
well-known legal firm of Parker, Hatch & Sheehan, 
and is now, as he has always been, a powerful in- 
fluence in the cause of clean politics. 

He received his first legal training in the office 
of Hon. Andrew J. Lorish, at Attica, N. Y., where 
he remained for two years. Subsequently he was 
for two years with Corlett & Tabor, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and was admitted to the bar at Buffalo in 
1876. Just four years later, in 1880, he received 
the Republican nomination for District Attorney 
of Erie County, and was elected. He made a very 
creditable record in this office, and upon the ex- 
piration of his term became a candidate for the 
Supreme Bench. While his own candidacy was 
unsuccessful, he was able to secure the nomina- 
tion for Thomas Corlett, with whom he had 
formerly been associated, and accepted for him- 
self a renomination for District Attorney. 

He was re-elected to the last-named office, and 
in 1885 was nominated and elected Judge of the 
Superior Court of Buffalo. In 1895 he was 
nominated without opposition and elected to the 
Supreme Court Bench for the Eighth Judicial 
District. The following year he was appointed by 
Governor Morton as one of the Justices of the 
Appellate Division for the Second Judicial De- 
partment, in Brooklyn. In April, 1900, he was 
appointed by Governor Roosevelt to the Appellate 
Division of the First Department, in New York 
City, succeeding Judge Barrett. 

Judge Hatch remained on the bench in New 
York City until September 30, 1905, when he re- 
signed to enter private practice. At the time of 
his retirement his reputation as a jurist was firmly 
established. His opinions had become noted for 
the admirable form in which they were cast, and 
seldom failed to attract attention. Since 1905 
he has been a member of the firm of Parker, 
Hatch & Sheehan, his associates being former 
Judge Alton B. Parker, Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency in 1904, and William F. 
Sheehan, former Lieutenant-Governor of the 
State of New York. 4*» 
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‘Gen. Thos. Hamlin Hubbard 


GENERAL HuBBARD was born in Hallowell, Me., 


December 20, 1838. He entered Bowdoin College 
in 1853, and after graduating with honors in 1857 
began the study of law in an office at Hallowell. In 


1860 he was admitted to practice at the Maine bar. 
He went to Albany, N. a and after studying at 
the Albany Law School was admitted to practice 
in New York State in the spring of 1861. He re- 
turned to Maine, and in 1862 went to the front with 
the Twenty-fifth Maine Volunteers with the com- 
mission of First Lieutenant and Adjutant of his 
reginient. During a part of his service he was Act- 
i Assistant Adjutant-General of his brigade. On 
July 11, 1863, he was mustered out, but imme- 
diately re-entered the service. He was actively 
engaged in raising the Thirtieth Regiment of Maine 
Volunteers, and on November 10, 1863, was commis- 
sioned Lieutenant-Colonel in that regiment. He 
served through the Red River campaign, and after 





the battle of Pleasant Hill, La., was assigned to the 
command of his regiment and led the assault of 
Monett's Bluff at Cane River Crossing. He as- 
sisted in the construction of the famous Red River 
dam, by means of which the depth of the water at 
Alexandria, La., was increased sufficiently to float 
out the Federai gunboats. He also helped to bridge 
the Atchafalaya River with a line of boats for the 
passage of the army. He was commissioned Colonel 





of his regiment May 13, 1864, and soon afterward 
xd to the Shenandoah Valley, where he 
t the campaign of 1864-65, also act- 
of a court-martial. After the grand 








review of the Union armies in Washington, April, 
1865, he was ordered to Savannah, Ga., where he 
conducted a buard for the examination of officers 
# the volunteer forces who applied for commissions 
in the regular army He was commissioned Brevet 
Brigadier-General, July 13, 1865, and was soon 
afterward mustered out of the service. 

General Hubbard returned to New York City and 
started again the practice of law. For one vear he 
vas associated with the Hon. Chas. A. Rapallo, late 
of the Court of Appeals bench. In July, 1867, he 
became a member of the law firm of Barney, Butler 


& Parsons, and continued with its successors, 
Butler, Stillman & Hubbard, until 1894, when he 


practically retired from active practice, giving his 
time to his numerous business interests. 
General Hubbard was associated for many years 


with the late Collis P. Huntington. General Hub- 
bard was first vice-president of the Southern Pacific 
Company for several years, and an officer and direc- 


tor of all the so-called Huntington properties. He was 
twice offered the presidency of the Southern Pacific 
Company He is president of the Pacific _Improve- 
ment Company, president and chairman of the board 

{ directors of the International Banking Corpora- 
tion, president of the Guatemala Central Railroad 
Company, chairman of the executive committee of 


the American Light and Traction Company, director 
#t the National Bank of Commerce of New York and 
Mechanics’ National Bank of New York, Equitable 
Trust Company, Wabash Railroad Company, Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western Railroad Company, Western 


Union Telegraph Company, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, and other companies. 

He was for four years commander of the New 
York Commandery of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States, and for two 


years president of the New England Society in the 
city of New York. 
He has been for many years a trustee of Bowdoin 





College, to which he has made some useful gifts, 
including a building for the college library. He 
has also been for several years a trustee of the 
Albany Law School, where he endowed a chair for 
instruction in legal ethics. 


He i; president of the Peary Arctic Club, and -vas 
e‘fective in helping to establish the rights of Ad- 
miral Peary during the controversies of 1909-101. 

_He was married in 1868 to Sibyl A. Fahnestock, 
of Harrisburg. Three of their children, a son and 
two daughters, are living. x*x 

. 








Adrian Hoffman Joline 


Born at Sing Sing (now Ossining), N. Y., June 
30, 1850; attended Mt. Pleasant Academy, Sing 
Sing; was graduated from Princeton, 1870; 
studied law with Brown, Hall & Vanderpoel, of 
New York, and at Columbia College Law School; 
admitted to the bar in May, 1872; partner of 
Judge William H. Leonard, 1873-76; became as- 
sociated with the law firm of Butler, Stillman & 
Hubbard in 1876, and a partner in 1881. This 
firm was succeeded later by that of Butler, Not- 
man, Joline & Mynderse, which continued until 
1905. Mr. Joline then organized the firm of Jo- 
line, Larkin & Rathbone, which is still in exist- 
ence. From 1882 he was engaged almost con- 
tinuously in conducting proceedings for the fore- 
closure of railway and other corporate mortgages 
throughout the United States, and in acting as 
junior or senior counsel in many reorganizations, 
including the Nickel Plate; Rio Grande Western; 
Scioto Valley; Houston & Texas Central; Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit and Elevated Railroads; 
Minneapolis & St. Louis; Chicago Gas; Metro- 
politan West Side; Colorado Midland; Louis- 
ville, New Albany & Chicago; Toledo, St. 
Louis & Kansas City; Brooklyn Wharf and 
Warehouse; Harper & Brothers; Colorado Fuel 
& Iron, and other companies. He has been for 
many years counsel for the Central Trust Com- 
pany of New York, aid was counsel for the 
American Contracting and Dredging Company; 
Union Traction Company of Providence; the 
Central Realty Bond and Trust Company; the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company, and 
the Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railway Com- 
pany. He was one of the counsel of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Receivers, and one of the counsel 
of the Equitable Life Insurance Company during 
the difficulties of 1905. He was chosen a director 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Com- 
pany in 1905, was made chairman of the board in 
June, 1906, and president in December, 1906, 
serving until he resigned in October, 1909. In 
September, 1907, he was appointed a receiver of 
the New York City Railway Company and 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company, and 
since July, 1908, has been acting as receiver of 
the latter company in association with Mr. 
Douglas Robinson. He received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from Princeton University in 
1904, and in 1909 and 1910 delivered lectures in 
the Business School of Harvard University on 
“The Reorganization of Corporations.” He has 
published several volumes on general literature. 
He is a director of the American Foreign and 
Marine Insurance Company, the Chatham and 
Phenix National Bank, the National Surety Com- 
pany, the United Traction & Electric Company, 





*he Bridge Operating Company, and the New 
Orleans Warehouse Company. »*» 
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George V. Leverett 


GEORGE V. LEVERETT is one of the leading 
corporation lawyers in the country. 

Although his practice until the last decade was 
in Boston, Mass., he has extended his reputation 
far and wide. He has an intimate knowledge of 
law and is thoroughly acquainted with all the 
complexities of the legal profession of the present 
day, complexities which have come along natural- 
ly with the wonderful developments taking place 
daily in trusts, railroads, and other large business 
corporations. A man needs to be an expert in 
technicalities in this age and generation before he 
can attempt to take a ‘oremost position in the 
legal and business sense of the word. Mr. George 
V. Leverett clearly saw the trend of affairs at the 
starting out of his career. He thoroughly 
equipped himself from the beginning of his con- 
nection with the legal profession, thus making the 
task of following the lawyer’s profession doubly 
easy and forging ahead, till to-day he has reached 
the very first rank of an able counsel. 

Mr. Leverett has been a long time the official 


‘legal representative for the American Rell Tele- 


phone Company and the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, two enormous concerns with 
connections all over the country, and, on account 
of their intimate relations with business interests, 
calling for a tremendous amount of the most ex- 
pert knowledge in taking care of their special in- 
terests. He has administered the legal affairs of 
those corporations with great credit to himself 
and the utmost satisfaction of all concerned. 

He has acted as counsel for many other large 
concerns, besides acting as legal adviser for nu- 
merous private clients. 

Mr. Leverett is a native of Charlestown, Mass., 
where he was born in 1846, the son of Daniel and 
Charlotte Leverett. After obtaining his pre- 
liminary education in the public schools and 
graduating at Harvard in the class of 1867 he en- 
tered Harvard Law School, where he pursued his 
studies for two years, graduating with the class 
of 1869. 

To obtain practical experience he entered the 
office of the well-known legal firm of Chandler, 
Thayer & Hudson, and while with them was ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts bar in Boston, De- 
cember 23, 1871. 

He began the practice of law almost immedi- 
ately and soon built up a business which has 
increased amazingly and is now at the top notch 
of the honored profession to which he belongs. 

Mr. Leverett married Miss Mary E. L. Tebbetts 
at Cambridge, Mass., in 1888. The law offices of 
Mr. Leverett are at 15 Dey St., N. Y., and 125 
Milk St., Boston, Mass. * 





William B. Hornblower 


WittraM B. HornBLower is a distinguished 
lawyer and the head of the legal firm of Horn- 
blower, Miller & Potter. He graduated from 
Princeton University in 1871 with the degree 
of A.B.; in 1874 he received the degree of A.M. 
from Princeton; Columbia University Law 
School conferred on him the LL.B. in 1875, 
and in 1895 Princeton University added to fis 
collegiate honors the degree of LL.D. 

He was admitted to the bar of New York in 
1875 and commenced practice almost imme- 
diately. The worth of William B. Hornblower 
soon demonstrated itself, and he was made a 
member of the commission appointed under 
the act of the Legislature in 1890 to propose 
amendments to the State Constitution Judi. 
ciary Article, 

In the year 1893 President Grover Cleveland 
appointed him to the Supreme Court of the 

nited States to succeed Justice Blatchford, 
but owing to the opposition of Senators Hill 
and Murphy, of New York, the nomination was 
rejected by the United States Senate, and in- 
stead of becoming a justice of the most august 
tribunal in the world he has broadened out and 
become known as one of the foremost con- 
sulting lawyers in this country. 

He hes become widely known to the legal 
fraternity. In the year 1902 he was president 
of the State Bar Association. He is a member 
of the American Bar Association of New York, 
as well as the Bar Association, city of New 
York, and the Sons of the Revolution. Likewise 
he has entered largely into the clubs of this 
great city, being a member of the University, 
Century, Metropolitan, Manhattan, City, Re- 
form, Riding, and Princeton. 

In 1904 he was appointed by the Legislature 
a member of the Board of Statutory Consolida- 
tion, created by an act passed in that year to 
consolidate the statutes of the State of a gen- 
eral nature, which board reported to the 
Legislature in 1909 the Consolidated Laws 
which were adopted by the Legislature and 
which now constitute the entire body of general 
laws of this State up to 1909 (with the excep- 
tion of the laws affecting practice), all prior laws 
of a general nature having been expressly re- 

sued and superseded by the Consolidated 
saws. In the work of consolidation of the 
statutes he co-operated with the late Justice 
Landon, of the New York Supreme Court; 
Judge Rodenbeck, of Rochester; Mr. John E. 
Milburn, and Mr. Adelbert Moot. This work 
was performed by the members of the board 
without compensation and as a matter of 
public duty to the profession and the State. 

Mr. Hornblower has argued many cases in the 
State and Federal courts of great importance. 

He has married twice and has had a family 
of three children—two sons and a daughter, 
Susan Sanford by name, whom he was so un- 
fortunate as to lose at the early age of fourteen 

ears. His boys both graduated with high 
onors from Princeton, their father’s alma 
mater. 

He was born May 13, 1851, at Paterson, 
N. J., son of the Rev. W. H. Hornblower. 

Residence, 5 East 89th Street. Address, 
24 Broad Street, New York City. ,*, 





Liston Leone Lewis 


Liston L. Lewis was born at Franklindale, 
Bradford County, Pennsylvania. On the pa- 
ternal side he is of English, Irish, and Welsh 
descent, while his mother came of an old Eng- 
lish family. The history of the paternal side: 
of his family is closely interwoven with the 
Indian history of Pennsylvania in Revolu- 
tionary times. His mother’s ancestry were 
prominent in the campaigns of England from 
the times of William the Conqueror. 

After winning a marked success in business 
immediately upon leaving college, Mr. Lewis 
adhered to his fixed purpose to follow the legal 
profession. It is seldom that one turns from 
an acquired position of standing and _pros- 
“ion in business to the pursuit of a profession 
ecause of pure devotion to it. Such a career 
assumes wide-spread interest. 

After receiving the usual public-school edu- 
cation at the high schools of Canton, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ithaca, New York, Mr. Lewis en- 
tered Cornell University, graduating in 1892 
with the degree of Ph.B. He made a connec- 
tion with Dodd, Mead & Company, the pub- 
lishers, and within a year was manager of their 
Chicago office. With this concern he made 
an excellent record, and resigned eventually to 
become a member of the publishing house of 
Powers, Fowler & Lewis. He made an ex- 
ceptional success in the publishing business, and 
remained until 1898, making a host of friends 
throughout the United States and winning the 
high respect and good will of all with whom 
he came in contact. Had he chosen to do so, 
he would undoubtedly have attained to a 
prominent place in the commercial world. 

In 1898, however, Mr. Lewis entered the 
Harvard Law School at Cambridge, and in 
1901 graduated with the degree of LL.B. He 
then went to New York for the practice of law. 
In 1903 heybecame a junior member of the 
firm of Hatch, Keener & Clute, and two years 
later Judge Keener and he withdrew and 
established the firm of Keener & Lewis, 
which continued until the end of 1910. The 
offices of Mr. Lewis are in the Hanover Bank 
Building, 5 Nassau Street. He has been en- 
gaged mainly in corporation work, and has 
handled many notable cases and matters. His 
rather unique training, combined with a strong 
aptitude for the practical and business-like 
view of a situation, has naturally placed him 
at the council table of many important nego- 
tiations. In short, his practice emphasizes 
the fact that in our present tense commercial 
life what a client wants is not to be told what 
he cannot do, but what to do. It may be 
mentioned that Mr. Lewis is counsel for the 
American Association of Foreign Language 
Newspapers and various active interests and 
corporations. 

In politics Mr. Lewis is a Republican, and is 
an active member of the Union League Club 
and of the Executive Committee of the Re- 
publican Club. 

His club list includes the Union League, 
Cornell University, Republican, Lawyers’, and 
Wykagyl Country clubs, and the Association 
of the Bat of New York City. He is a member 
of Chancellor Walworth Lodge, F. and A. M. 4*» 
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Alexander Steele Lyman 


AN attorney who can score success defending 
railroad companies against claims for damages to 
property and in suits based upon personal injuries 
must indeed be learned in the law. 

The attorney who can score success under such 
circumstances and at the same time retain the 
respect of litigants and lawyers opposed to him 
must needs possess some extraordinary qualities. 

Alexander Steele Lyman, general attorney of 
the New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road Company, is in that class, for none stands 
higher at the bar to-day than he in handling cases 
against corporations. 

His first work in his professional life was as a 
clerk in the offices of former Judge Horace Russell, 
during which employment he was admitted to the 
bar in June, 1886. For four years he remained 
in Judge Russell’s office, leaving to enter the 
offices of Davies & Rapallo, which later became 
Davies, Short & Townsend and then Davies, Stone 
& Auerbach. : 

It was during this period that he acquired his 
intimate knowledge of elevated railway ligation. 
In 1897 he went into partnership with Col. Charles 
H. Blair and Charles Henry Phelps, the firm style 
being Blair, Phelps & Lyman. Among the nota- 
ble cases handled by Mr. Lyman during the exist- 
ence of this partnership was the defense of the 
New York Central in the Park Avenue Viaduct 
damage cases, which involved some fine law 
points, the conduct of which brought much 
favorable attention to Mr. Lyman. 

In 1898 he acted as counsel to the receiver 
of the Brooklyn Elevated Railroad Company, 
handling the land damage claims and personal 
injury suits, gaining high reputation for his skill 
and justice. ; 

In April, 1899, shortly after the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company acquired the properties of the 
Brooklyn Elevated’ Railroad Company, Mr. 
Lyman was given full charge of the claim de- 
partment of the consolidated roads and success- 
fully reorganized it. 

Until 1901 he remained at the head of that de- 
partment, but about that time the claims for 
damages against the elevated lines had become 
so great in volume that he was invited to represent 
the company in defense. This he did, and his 
action was so vigorous that he soon cleared the 
calendar, much to the advantage of the company. 
The following year he resigned from the law de- 
partment of the railway company and again en- 
tered general practice in partnership with Colonel 
Blair, with whom was associated Anderson Price, 
under the firm name of Blair, Price & Lyman. 

This firm continued until 1905, when Mr. Ly- 
man was tendered and accepted a position on the 
staff of the New York Central Law Department, 
as assistant to the general attorney, and so re- 
mained until January 1, 1908, when he was pro- 
moted to be general attorney of the road. +* 
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William P. Maloney 


Wiiu1AM P,. MALONEY was born at Lock- 
port, Niagara County, New York, October 
15, 1867, and was educated in the public 
schools of that place. For a time he worked 
in the grain business on: the Board of 
Trade in Buffalo. Thence he went to Little 
Falls, Herkimer County, in this State, where 
he was employed for several years in the 
dairy-supply business. He came to New 
York in 1888, and, after a year spent in 
mercantile life, he began the study of the 
law in the office of John R. Dos Passos. 
He was admitted to the New York bar in 
1893. Since that time he has been an active 
and successful lawyer in the State and 
Federal courts. Mr. Maloney has tried and 
won a number of cases which have attracted 
attention throughout the country. Among 
these are the Miller will contest, the aliena- 
tion suit of Guest v. Lowther, and the fa- 
mous Haight & Freese bucket-shop case. 
As a result of his work in the Federal courts 
in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, in 
exposing the frauds of bucket-shops in this 
last case, acts were passed by the States of 
New York, Massachusetts, and Pennsyl- 
vania, and by Congress, making bucket-shop 
transactions criminal. In a leading case in 
this State he obtained a decision that surety 
companies were liable in equity to account 
to persons interested in an estate in which 
they had given a bond for an administrator 
who had converted the estate’s money and 
died outside of the State without accounting, 
where no jurisdiction existed in the Surro- 
gates’ Court to obtain an accounting from 
the deceased administrator’s estate. Sev- 
eral years ago he won from the Federal 
courts a decision on behalf of labor unions 
that they were not subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of Federal courts in injunction suits 
based upon the diversity of citizenship of the 
parties, on the ground that they were 
voluntary associations, not citizens of any 
State. This decision removes a great mass 
of such litigation from the Federal courts. 
His practice has been principally in litiga- 
tion involving stock transactions, in which 
he has been successful in many cases. 

He is married and has one child, a 
daughter. His wife’s maiden name was 
Maude Dunham. Mr. Maloney is a member 
of the New York Athletic and Manhattan 
clubs and New York County Lawyers’ As- 
sociation of this city, and of the Town and 
Country Club of his native city of Lock- 
port. Pre 


Louis Marshall 


Mr. Louts MARSHALL was born at Syracuse, 
New York, on December 14, 1856. He was 
graduated from the Syracuse High School, 
attended the Columbia Law School, and was 
admitted to the bar in gonaney, 1878. On the 
day of his admittance he was taken into part- 
nership by William C. Ruger, who subsequently 
became Chief Judge of the New York Court 
of Appeals. e was engaged in active practice 
at Syracuse until 1894, when he removed to 
New York to become a member of the firm of 
Guggenheimer, Untermyer & Marshall, with 
which he remains actively connected. 

He has argued many important causes both in 
the Federal and in the highest courts of many 
of the States, and has been engaged in probably 
as many leading cases as any lawyer in the State. 
He has participated in numerous constitutional 
cases, including those involving the validity of 
the special franchise tax, the inheritance tax, 
the stock transfer tax, the private banking 
act, the workmen’s compensation law, the sales 
in bulk law, and -the game laws. In 1890, 
though a Republican, he was appointed by 
Governor Hill as a member of the Constitution- 
al Commission to revise the Judiciary Article. 

In 1894:he was a member of the New York 
Constitutional Convention, where he served as 
second on the Judiciary Committee, and as the 
chairman of the Committee on Future Amend- 
ments, and drafted and formulated some of 
the principal provisions of the Constitution. 
As chairman of the sub-committee of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, he prepared the important 
report on the Powers of the Constitutional 
Convention, 

After the adoption of the Constitution he 
formulated amendments to the Codes of Civil 
and Criminal Procedure, conforming them to 
the new Constitution. 

He is now the chairman and for many years 
has been an active member of the Committee 
on the Amendment of the Law of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar. 

He was appointed by Mayor Low a mem- 
ber of a commission to investigate East Side 
conditions. In the summer of rgro, as medi- 
ator, he successfully settled the cloak-makers’ 
strike, in which seventy thousand workmen 
were involved. He was chairman of the com- 
mission appointed by Governor Hughes, pur- 
suant to Chapter 210 of the Laws of 1908, to 
inquire into the condition, welfare, and indus- 
trial opportunities of aliens in the State of New 
York, and drafted legislation to carry out the 
recommendations of the commission, including 
the creation of the Bureau of Industries and 
Immigration, the Private Banking Act, and 
acts regulating the exercise of banking powers 
by foreign and domestic corporations. 

He is a trustee of Syracuse University, the 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, the founder of the jewish 
Protectory, and a director in many other insti- 
tutions. He has recently been active in the 
movement looking to the abrogation of the 
Treaty of 1832 between the United States and 
Russia. 

He has written extensively on legal, literary, 
and historical subjects, ,*, : 


Robert Mather 


Rospert MATHER was educated in the 
public schools of Galesburg, Lll., and at 
Knox College, at Galesburg, graduated with 
the class of 1882 with the degree of A.B. 
In 1885 he received the degree of A.M., and 
in 1907 his alma mater conferred on him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. 

From 1882 till 1885 Mr. Mather was in 
the treasurer's office of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad in Chicago, devoting 
his spare time to the study of the law. In 
1886 he was admitted to the Illinois bar. 

In 1889 he became local attorney at Chi- 
cago of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company, and in 1891 was pro- 


moted to be assistant general attorney. 
From 1894 to 1902 he was general at- 
torney. In 1902 he was made general 


counsel, 

In 1889 he was elected vice- 
yresident of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway, holding this office until 
April 5, 1904, when he became first vice- 
president of the same road. In October, 
1904, he became chairman of the executive 
committee of this railway company and 
oresident of the Rock Island Company, of 
New Jersey. 

He became vice-president of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad in 1903, 
and in 1904 was made first vice-president 
of the same road. He had also been first 
vice-president of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad Company, and the Evans- 
ville & Terre Haute Railroad Co., and chair- 
man of the board of directors of the St 
Louis, Kansas City & Colorado Railroad. 

In January, 1909, Mr. Mather was made 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, and thereupon severed most of 
his railroad connections. 

In addition to the above, he is president 
and a director of the La Grange Mining 
Company; vice-president and a director of 
the 8S. S. McClure Company; director of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
U.S.; director of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany; director of the Havana Electric Rail- 
way Company; Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany; Canadian Westinghouse ype oad 
2. D. Nuttall Company; Niagara, Lockport 
& Ontario Power Company; Perkins Elec- 
tric Switch Manufacturing Company; Bry- 
ant Electric Company; National Bank of 
the Republic of Chicago; the Chicago, Rock 
Island & El Pasé Railway Company, and 
general counsel of the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road Company. 

His business address is No. 165 Broadway, 
New York City. 4*» 
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William Wilson Miller 


Twenty years of thorough study and 
practice of law, begun immediately after 
attaining his majority, supplementing a 
course in a university, devoted specially to 
law with such close application and per- 
severance that he took three of the highest 
degrees, have brought William Wilson Miller 
to a high rank in his profession. Indeed, the 
law may be said to have been born in him, 
as he inherited the love for it from his 
father, who won distinction and renown in a 
brilliant career, as one of the most prominent 
attorneys and leaders of the bar of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

William Wilson Miller was born May 14, 
1870, in Washington, his father being the 
distinguished advocate, William J. Miller, 
and his mother Frances Marion (Joyce) 
Miller. After his preliminary studies Mr. 
Miller went to the National University of 
Washington, D. C., devoting his attention 
specially to the study of law. He was 
graduated in December, 1891, with the de- 
grees of LL.B. and LL.M., and his alma 
mater afterward bestowed upon him the 
degree of LL.D. Before the year was ended 
he was admitted to the bar, a fortnight after 
he had reached the age of twenty-one. 
Princeton University, in 1900, conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of M.A. 

He was at first associated with the firm of 
Hornblower, Byrne & Taylor, whose prac- 
tice, extensive and of great importance, 
presented problems covering nearly all the 
varieties of litigation, with which Mr. Miller 
became familiar, serving so acceptably that 
in 1894 he was admitted to the firm, the 
firm now being Hornblower, Miller & Potter. 
Mr. Miller has been active in general prac- 
tice, which has brought him into relations 
with some of the most prominent business 
firms and extensive corporations not only 
in his country, but likewise abroad. 

Mr. Miller is a director in a number of 
large concerns and corporations, mostly 
railroads. 

He is a member of the New York City Bar 
Association, the Society of Medical Juris- 
prudence, the Racquet and Tennis Club, the 
Metropolitan .Club, the Riding Club, the 
Midday Club, the Rockaway Hunt Club, 
New York Yacht Club, Ardsley, Lambs 
Club, and the Metropolitan Club of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Miller has always taken a great deal 
of pleasure in traveling, his vacation trips 
taking him into all parts of the world. ,*, 





Victor Morawetz 


Victor MoRAWETzZ, who stands in the front 
ranks as a consulting lawyer, has on several 
occasions acted as counsel, with Mr. Stetson, for 
J. P. Morgan & Company in the reorganization 
of a number of large railway systems of the 
country and in the formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

Having acted as counsel of the committees 
which reorganized the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé R.R. Co., he became general counsel 
of the new company organized in 1896 and sub- 
sequently chairman of its board of directors, 
and withdrew from the law firm of which he 
was a member and confined his practice to a 
few and important large interests. 

In igo8 he withdrew from the management of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Company and 
a number of other corporations and resumed 
practice as counsel in corporation matters. 

Mr. Morawetz is a native of Baltimore, Md., 
having been born on April 3, 1859. He is a 
son of Dr. L. F. Morawetz. He was educated 
in private schools and by tutors until fourteen 
years old. He then had the added advahtage 
of studying abroad for three years. Returnin 
home, he entered the Law School, University o 
Maryland, for one year. He next entered 
Harvard University, taking the two-year 
course in law, graduating when twenty years 
of age with the degree of LL.B. 

He almost immediately went West, where, 
in Chicago, Ills., he opened a law office, practis- 
ing for three years. 

Mr. Morawetz came East in 1882, establish- 
ing himself in New York. After practising a 
few years alone, he became identified with the 
legal firm ‘of Seward, Da Costa, Guthrie & 
Morawetz, the other members of the firm being 
Mr. Clarence Seward, Mr. Charles M. Da Costa, 
and Mr. William D. Guthrie. 

Subsequently Mr. Charles Steele, now a mem- 
ber of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company be- 
came a member of the firm, and Mr. ba ‘osta 
dying, the firm became Seward, Guthrie, 
Morawetz & Steele. This firm was engaged in 
very active practice, largely involving im- 
portant corporation and banking business. 

During the past few years he has given con- 
siderable attention to banking and currency 
problems, and, in fact, he is reckoned quite an 
authority on that important question. 

To all these attainments he has added that of 
author, publishing, while practising in Chicago, 
his well-known and authoritative work on the 
Law of Private Corporations, issued by Little, 
Brown & Company, of Boston, when he was 
only twenty-three years old. Then again, in 
1909, he brought out a volume entitled The 
Banking and Currency Problem in the United 
States, which was a timely book. Just after the 
pene it was read with avidity and reached a 
arge number of patrons, being written in a pop- 
ular style, and, technicalities being ,was 
found instructive to a large class of readers. 

Personally Mr. Morawetz is a most affable 
man to meet. He has traveled considerably in 
the Old World and the New. This has com- 
pleted his education, and to-day he is a most 
cultured man of the world. He is a member 
of many clubs. His address.is 44 Wall Street, 
New York. 4*» 
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Robert Clark Morris 


RosBert CLarK Morris is one of the leading mem- 
bers of the New York bar. His firm, Morris & 
Plante, of which he is the senior member, is one of 
the most active in New York City and has an ex- 
tensive clientele, which carries its work into all the 
State and Federal courts. 

Mr. Morris began his law practice in Connecticut 
in 1890 and was admitted to the New York bar 
in 1894. Since that time he has been continuously 
engaged in New York City and has attained an 
enviable place in his profession. 

He was retained by the United States government 
to represent it before the United States and Vene- 
zuelan Claims Commission, which sat at Caracas in 
1903. In this work he handled over fifty cases 
against Venezuela with marked success. 

Mr. Morris is recognized as an authority in 
federal practice and has recently had the honor of 
being retained by the Judges of the United States 
District Court to represent the Court in protecting 
the interests of the receivers and trustees who de- 
posited court moneys in the Carnegie Trust Com- 
pany at the time of its failure. 

The services of his firm are frequently sought to 
put through corporate reorganizations, and it is 
largely engaged in matters of this character. 

He was offered the appointment of Judge of the 
United States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, but declined. Later he was of- 
fered an appointment to fill a vacancy as Judge ot 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York, but he 
also declined this position, preferring to remain in 
the field of active practice. 

Mr. Morris is a graduate of Yale, from which 
university he received the degrees of LL.B., M.L., 
and D.C.L. After graduation he went to Europe 
and studied continental jurisprudence. From 1895 
to 1904 he delivered a series of lectures at the Yale 
Law School on the subject of French Law and fiom 
1904 to the present time he has delivered lectures 
on International Arbitration and Procedure. 

He is counsel for the American Peace and Arbi- 
tration League. 

Mr. Morris has always taken an active part in 
Republican politics and has been an important 
factor in all movements looking to the betterment 
of conditions in the City and State. From rgor to 
1903 he was president of the Republican County 
Committee of the County of New Pork. 

In the Low campaign in rgor he built up the or- 
ganization of the County Committee to a point 
where he succeeded in carrying the county by about 
six thousand, the only time it has been carried 
against Tammany Hall for an entire ticket since 
consolidation. is ——— brought about many 
important municipal reforms which produced a 
distinct elevation in citizenship. 

In 1909 he was elected president of the Republi- 
can Club of the City of New York. 

He has traveled in his leisure time extensively 
throughout the United States, Canada, Europe, 
South America, Central America, Japan, and 
China. ears 

He is a member of the American Bar Association, 
New York City Bar Association, New York County 
Lawyers’ Association, International Law socia- 
tion, American Society of International Law, So- 
ciety of Medical Jurisprudence, Japan Society, Sons 
of the Revolution, Order of the Loyal Legion, and 
Order of the Cincinnati. , ; 

He is affiliated with the following clubs: Union 
League, Metropolitan, Republican, Tuxedo, Lake- 
wood County. ant Graduates’ (New Haven). — 

Residence, No. 767 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Address, No. 135 Broadway, New York City. «7» 





De Lancey Nicoll 


De Lancey NIco.t, one of the leading at- 
torneys of New York City, was born on Shelter 
Island, June 24, 1854. He was prepared for 
college in several private schools, among which 
were Flushing Institute, Cheshire (Conn.) 
Academy, and St. Paul’s School. He then en- 
tered Princeton, and was graduated with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts (Summa cum 
Laude) in 1874. Subsequently he took a 
course at the Law School at Columbia. 

He entered the office of Clarkson N. Potter 
and was admitted to the bar in 1876. He was 
first associated in practice with Walter D 
Edmunds, and then figured as one of the 
founders of the firm of Eaton, Lewis & Nicoil. 
Afterward he was associated with Dickerson, 
Nicoll & Brown. In 1894 he became senior 
member of the firm of Nicoll & Anable, which 
later became Nicoll, Anabel & Lindsay, and 
now the style of the partnership is Nicoll, 
Anabel, Lindsay & Fuller. 

The career of Mr. Nicoll in politics has proved 
a lively one, and his services in the office of 
District Attorney of New York County will 
long be valued*by the people of New York. 
He was appointed Assistant District Attorney, 
under Randolph B. Martine, in 1885, and re 
mained in that position until 1888. 

Civic conditions in the metropolis were in 
lamentable condition at that time, and there 
was an insistent demand for Mr. Nicoll to make 
the race for District Attorney. He was 
nominated by the Republicans and Indepen- 
dents, and in a savage campaign was defeated 
by a small plurality. In 1891 he was nomi- 
nated again for the office, and, as the best 
elements in all parties indorsed his candidacy, 
he was elected and served until 1894. 

During his tenure of office Mr. Nicoll prose- 
cuted the famous “ boodle”’ and “ graft '’ cases 
and secured the conviction of several politicians, 
cleansing the political atmosphere of the city in 
a most salutary way. His most notable achieve 
ment during this period was the successful pros- 
ecution of the Aldermanic bribery cases in con- 
nection withthe Broadwayj,Railroad Franchise 

In his private practice his most recent tri- 
umph was scored in the criminal libel suit that 
was brought in the name of the United States 
Government against the New York World, 
which was based upon the publication of a 
series of articles detailing a number of alleged 
facts with reference to the purchase of the old 
Panama Canal from its French owners. In 
this case Mr. Nicoll pleaded a law point ques- 
tioning the intent of the Federal statute to in- 
clude such cases within its purview, and he 
was sustained by the United States Court. The 
dismissal of this case was a great victory for the 
right of free speech, and the law as construed 
by the court and declared in its judgment con- 
stitutes a precedent almost as important to 
liberty as the Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. Nicoll handled the will cases of the late 
pare Richardson, Russell Sage, and Gen. 
Samuel Thomas, and he conducted the suits 
involving the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company and the American Tobagco Com- 

any, as well as many others of only a little 
ess importance 

His business address is 31 Nassau Street. 4*» 
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Hon. Morgan J. O’Brien 


Hon. MorGan J. O’Brien from the beginning was en- 
gaged in the intricate commercial cases arising from 
large corporate interests, which are almost peculiar to 
our time, and which bring at once such laborious work 
and such large prizes. From the first a consistent 
Democrat, Mr. O’Brien soon made his mark in city and 
State politics, as well as at the bar. A great part of his 
time, in addition to his general law practice, having been 
taken up in litigation affecting the corporate interests 
of the city of New York, such as the docks, er-fronts, 
and matters before the Sinking Fund Commissioners, he 
gained a considerable reputation for capacity, and the 
knowledge thus gained led to his selection as Corporation 
Counsel of the city of New York by Mayor Hewitt. 
While supporting the regular Democratic organization, 
he has been independent in politics throughout his whole 
life. He was one of those who drafted the platform upon 
which Grover Cleveland was elected Governor of New York. 
Many men held office in the city departments who might 
have found an examination of the character of the usual 
civil-service test fraught with considerable difficulty for 
them and very little to their liking, and to many civil 
service meant the creation of a caste of office-holders. 
Nevertheless, Morgan J. O’Brien was perfectly clear in 
his own mind that the ¢ivil-service plank should also be 
introduced into the city platform, and he spent a long 
day with the committee in an attempt to convince them 
of the wisdom of its insertion. He argued his case so 
cleverly and stood his ground so well that the orator of 
the party, who at the beginning was’a vigorous opponent, 
was finally won over, and made a glowing harangue in 
favor of the measure, carrying the organization with him 
triumphantly. Despite the engrossing nature of his 
private practice, Mr. O’Brien, who was deeply interested 
in educational matters, accepted a position as trustee of 
the public schools of New York. This position he held 
for many years, and it was with considerable reluctance 
that he gave it up, the increase in his practice and the 
great burden of work upon his shoulders compelling him 
A matter of still greater import to him also 

his time. The Irish Land 
League agitation which was initiated in 1879 by Parnell 
and Davitt received considerable assistance from sympa- 
thizers in America, and in the organization of these 
American forces Morgan J. O’Brien took a leading and 
prominent part. This movement was the turning point 
of modern Irish history, for to the forces then set in mo- 
tion we must attribute the series of Irish land laws 
passed by Gladstone, Arthur Balfour, and George 
Wyndham, which have changed in a considerable degree, 
and, in fact, have simply revolutionized, the condition of 
land tenure in the Emerald Isle. In 1887, and while still 
acting as Corporation Counsel, Mr.,O’Brien was elected 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of the State. At the time 
of his election he was in his thirty-fifth year, and was up 
to that time the youngest man to receive that judicial 
honor in the State of New York. Shortly after his elec- 
tion he received from St. John’s College, Fordham, the 
degree of LL.D. For the first five years following his 
election his work lay in the circuit courts and the special 
term of the Supreme Court. The most critical work 
which fell to Judge O’Brien during those early years on 
the bench came to him in 1891. Certain election orders 
which were deemed very favorable to the Republican 
party had been issued by Justice Kennedy, of the Su 
preme Court of Syracuse. Justice O’Brien was desig- 
nated by Governor Hill to sit as an additional justice, 
and it was generally anticipated that the matter would 
be fought out by the two justices on party lines. How- 
ever, those who looked for difficulty were disappointed, 
for Justice O'Brien met Justice Kennedy and, after a 
conference with him, a united and harmonious plan of 
action was arranged. Justice O'Brien's opinions in this 














to do so. 
occupied ‘his attention at 





case Were sustained by the Court of Appeals. In fact, 
throu shout his long judicial career but a small percentage 
of his opinions have been reversed by the higher courts. 


The year following Justice O’Brien’s work in the Syra- 
cuse election cases Governor Hill appointed him to the 
General Term, and in 18095 he was appointed by a Re- 
publican Governor, Levi P. Morton, a member of the 
Appellate Division. Upon the completion of his first 
as Supreme Court Justice he was nominated by 
nation to succeed himself, both parties joining in 
tt omination, and he was elected to serve until the 
year 1915. The death of Justice Van Brunt opened the 
way for his promotion to the office of Presiding Justice. 
He resigned from the bench November, 1906, and is now 
senior member of the firm of O’Brien, Boardman & 
Platt. «*« 
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Hon. Alton Brooks Parker 


JUDGE PARKER was born at Cortland, Cortland 
County, New York, May 14, 1852. 

His education was gained in the Cortland 
Academy State Normal School at Cortland and 
the Albany Law School, from which he was grad- 
uated with the degree of LL.B. in 1872. Upon his 
admission to the bar he began the practice of law 
with W. S. Kenyon, Jr., at Kingston, N. Y. In 
1877 he was elected Surrogate of Ulster County, 
and was re-elected in 1883. He was chosen as a 
delegate to the National Democratic Convention 
at which Grover Cleveland received his first 
nomination for the Presidency, and Judge Parker 
gave the nominee his earnest and enthusiastic 
support in the convention and during his suc- 
cessful campaign. 

When Cleveland assumed office, the post of 
First Assistant Postmaster General was ten- 
dered to Judge Parker, but the office was de- 
clined. He maintained his interest in State 
politics, however, and the same year accepted 
the position of chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee. Former Gov. David B. Hill ap- 
pointed him to fill a vacancy on the bench of the 
State Supreme Court in November, 1885, and the 
following year he was elected without opposition 
to serve a full term. Three years later he was 
appointed to the Second Division of the Court of 
Appeals, and in 1893 he was assigned to the 
General Term of the First Department (New 
York City) by former Gov. Roswell P. Flower, and 
reassigned to the same post by his successor in 
office, Governor Black. In 1897 he was elected 
Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, and resigned 
in 1904 to accept the national leadership of the 
Democratic party in the Presidential campaign. 

Since the campaign in 1904 Judge Parker has 
been actively engaged in the practice of law as 
senior member of the firm of Parker, Hatch & 
Sheehan. The other members of the firm are 
former Judge Edward Wingate Hatch, who re- 
signed from the bench of the State Supreme 
Court to enter the firm, and former Lieut.-Gov. 
William Francis Sheehan. The offices of the firm 
are at 37 Wall Street, New York City. 

The club list of Judge Parker includes the fol- 
lowing organizations: Century, Metropolitan, 
Manhattan, Lawyers’ National Democratic, and 
Automobile Club of America. 

In 1901, before he retired from the bench, 
Judge Parker was made honorary chancellor and 
was given the degree of LL.D. by Union College. 
In 1906 he was chosen president of the American 
Bar Association and is now serving his third term 
as president of the New York County Lawyers’ 
Association. His efforts on behalf of citizens of 
New York in the legal fight for eighty-cent gas, 
during which litigation he bore a leading part, 
are particularly well regarded by the public. 4*, 


Charles Cook Paulding | 


CHARLES Cook PAULDING is a native of 
the American metropolis, having been 
born in New York City on the 10th of 
December, 1868. 

After the best possible educational 
preparation Mr. Paulding matriculated 
at Yale, which has been the alma mater 
of practically all male members of the 
Paulding and Depew families. From 
that famous university he was graduated 
with the class of 1889, receiving the 
classical degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Immediately after leaving New Haven 
Mr. Paulding entered the Columbia Law 
School, there taking up his purely pro- 
fessional studies. Upon his being grad- 
uated he was, in 1891, admitted to the 
bar in New York City. He then con- 
tinued his legal studies in the offices of 
Alexander & Green, of which firm he be- 
came the managing clerk. 

Two years after his graduation from the 
liw school Mr. Paulding entered upon his 
long and important association with the 
New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road. It was in 1893 that he became Assis- 
tant General Counsel forthatroad. Hisabi- 
lity was so soon evident that he was made 
the New York Central’s Solicitor, taking 
that position on the 1st of January, 1908. 

Mr. Paulding’s devotion to the memo- 
ries of his college days is indicated by his 
membership in the Yale and University 
clubs, of New York, and his patriotism and 
party affiliation by his membership in the 
Union League and Republican clubs. His 
name is also on the rosters of the Ardsley 
Country Club, of New York, and the Met- 
ropolitan Club, of Washington. His name 
appears as well as a member of the City, 
State, and National Bar associations. 

His career has been one of rapid success, 
and his position to-day as solicitor of one 
of America’s greatest and most famous 
railroads is not only one of vast respon- 
sibilities, but also one of the most enviable 
within the province of his profession. To 
have achieved all that he has while still 
but forty-three years of age is something 
of which he can well be proud. It adds 
another credit-mark to a noble profession 
which, as a distinguished jurist has said, 
“has played a most prominent part in the 
formation, organization, maintenance, and 
administration of the Republic.” 4*x 


Ira Adelbert Place 


Lawyer; born, New York City, May 8, 
1854; education, Alfred Academy, Cornell 
University, A.B., class of 1881; married, 
Ithaca, N. Y., January 10, 1893, Katharine 
B. Gauntlett; children: Katharine, born 
October 3, 1893; Herman Gauntlett, born 
November 16, 1894; Williard Fiske, born 
June 5, 1895. Upon graduation from Cornell 
University studied law in office of Vann, 
McLennan & Dillaye, Syracuse, N.Y. Ad- 
mitted to bar at Buffalo, and in October, 
1883, came to New York City with Judge 
McLennan, who had then become general 
counsel of New York, West Shore & Buffalo 
Railway Company; subsequent to reorgani- 
zation of West Shore Railroad, and in 
March, 1886, entered Law Department of 
New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road Co., and in 1905 was appointed general 
counsel for all lines of New York Central 
east of Buffalo; December 5, 1906, ap- 
pointed vice-president of New York Central 
lines east of Buffalo in charge of Law De- 
partment and Land and Tax Department. 
Director: Carthage, Watertown «& Sacketts 
Harbor R.R., Tivoli Hollow R.R. Co., Troy 
Union R.R. Co., Little Falls & Dolgeville 
R.R. Co., Detroit, Monroe & Toledo R.R. 
Co., New York & Ottawa Bridge Co., Corn- 
wall Bridge Co., Buffalo Erie Basin R.R. Co., 
Central Dock and Terminal Ry. Co., Fair 
Land Realty Co., Gallitzin Coal and Coke 
Co., Gouverneur & Oswegatchié R.R. Co., 
New Jersey Junction R.R. Co., New Jersey 
Shore Line R.R. Co., New York Central 
Niagara River R.R. Co., Niagara Falls 
Branch R.R. Co., Spuyten Duyvil & Port 
Morris R.R. Co., Wallkill Valley R.R. Co., 
New York & Fort Lee R.R.Co., Cherry Tree 
& Dixonville R.R. Co; president: Central 
Dock and Terminal Ry. Co., Fair Land 
Realty Co; trustee: Cornell University; 
president of the Cornellian Council and the 
Cornell University Club, New York City. 
Democrat. Unitarian. Member: 
tion of the Bar, city of New York, New York 
State Bar Association, American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Phi Beta Kappa Society, Psi Upsilon 
fraternity. Clubs: University, Transpor- 
tation, Cornell, St. Andrew’s Golf, Adiron- 
dack League, Unitarian, Fort Orange. »*x 





Mark Winslow Potter 


Mark WINsLow Porter is a member 
of the well-known law firm of Horn- 
blower, Miller & Potter. 

He was born on January 9, 1866, at the 
little town of Kaneville, Illinois. Fol+ 
lowing up his early education he came 
Iiust, entered the New York University 
Law School, and graduated from that in- 
stitution in the year 1888. 

In that year he commenced his legal 
career with the firm of Hornblower «& 
Byrne, with whom he has been closely 
identified ever since. The name of the 
firm has ‘been changed several times, be- 
coming in turn Hornblower, Byrne «& 
Taylor, and Hornblower, Byrne, Taylor 
& Miller. From 1894 till 1898 Mr. Potter 
was a member of the firm of Cole & Potter. 

In 1898 he was admitted to partnership 
with his old firm, which became Horn- 
blower, Byrne, Miller & Potter. In Feb- 
ruary, 1907, Mr. Byrne drew out, and the 
firm name, Hornblower, Miller & Potter, 
now used, was adopted. 

The firm is one of the best known in the 
line of corporation work. Mr. Potter’s 
attention is given almost exclusively to 
railroad and coal matters. He is presi- 
dent of the Clinchfield & 
Ohio Railway, the Clinehfield Coal Cor- 
poration, and The Cumberland Corpora- 


Carolina, 


tion. 

He is a member of the New York State 
Bar and' New York County Lawyers’ as- 
sociations and the Bar Association of the 
city of New York. His clubs include the 
Manhattan, New York, and the Midday 
clubs, and the Phi Delta Phi Fraternity. 

The parents of Mr. Potter were Merritt 
F. and Harriet E. Potter. He was mar- 
Miss Kklizabeth Owens, of San 
Francisco, Cal. 

He resides at 417 Riverside Drive, New 
York City.s*y 
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Thomas Daniel Rambaut 


THE position attainable at the bar in New 
York through being a highly educated lawyer is 
illustrated by the subject of this sketch. Thomas 
Daniel Rambaut was born at Cassville, Georgia, 
on November 17, 1857, the youngest son of 
Thomas Rambaut, LL.D., then president of 
Cherokee College, located in that place. His 
parentage assured his ambition. Members of the 
Rambaut family have for many centuries been 
honorably mentioned in the annals of southern 
France. Mr. Rambaut’s mother was a daughter 
of Richard Wright, a Dublin solicitor of note, and 
granddaughter of Thomas Wright, M.D., physi- 
cian to the forces of George III. in the American 
colonies. After the usual schooling of boyhood 
at William Jewell College, near Kansas City, 
Missouri, of which his father was then president, 
Mr. Rambaut spent three years in preparation for 
college at the Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic 
Institute, from which he graduated in 1877. He 
then entered Columbia College, taking the regular 
classical course of four years and graduating with 
A.B. in 1881. He next entered simultaneously 
the schools of Political Science and Law, and dur- 
ing the next three years he received the degrees 
of Ph.B., 1882; LL.B. cum laude, 1883; A.M. and 
Ph.D., 1884. He took an active part in college 
affairs when an undergraduate and became a 
charter member of the present chapter of the 
Alpha Delta Phi fraternity at Columbia. 

He served the required preliminary law clerk- 
ship in the office of Arthur, Knevals & Ransom, 
the senior member of which firm became President 
of the United States, and the junior member 
afterward became Surrogate of New York 
County. Mr. Rambaut began the practice of 
law in the financial district in 1884, and has been 
frequently appointed referee in important matters 
involving the law regarding securities and testa- 
mentary trusts. He has at times been retained as 
counsel by other lawyers and trustees dealing with 
important financial matters, including the trustees 
of the William Astor estate and Col. J. J. Astor. 

While he never sought a political office, he has 
been a constant student of political science and 
jurisprudence, and is the author of publications 
on those subjects. He is a member of the Alpha 
Delta Phi Club, Columbia University Club, New 
York Law Institute, Association of the Bar, Asso- 
ciation of Doctors of Philosophy, and other 
learned societies. 

Mr. Rambaut was married September 10, 1892, 
at Hamilton, New York, to his cousin, Frances 
Rambaut, who died April 2, 1909. They had no 
children. 

He is an Episcopalian, a Democrat, and an 
ardent gardener and fisherman, and resides in the 
summer on his picturesque farm, “‘ Beekmeer,’’ at 
Wyckoff, New Jersey, and in the winter in New 
New York City, where he has an office at No. 27 
William Street, being a member of the firm of 
Rambaut & Wilson. +*» 


Judge Henry Wilson Scott 


JupGe Scotr was educated at the common 
schools, the Lyons High School, at Lyons, 
Kansas, and at Parsons College, at Fairfield, 
Iowa. He studied law, and in 1884, when he 
was eighteen years of age, was admitted to the 
bar at Lyons, Kansas. In 1887 he was ap- 
pointed a Register of the United States Land 
Oftice at Larned, Kansas, by President Cleve- 
land, at which post he made a very creditable 
record, receiving the commendation of Mr. 
Cleveland by personal letter. 

Two years later, in the fall of 1889, he was 
nominated for the office of District Judge of the 
Sixteenth Judicial District of Kansas. The 
contest was unusually close and had to be 
finally decided by the Supreme Court. Judge 
Scott was declared the loser by five votes, but 
did not suffer in popularity and prestige. In 
1890, although ineligible on account of age, 
he was offered the nomination for Congress in 
Jerry Simpson’s district in Kansas. He de- 
clined the honor and threw the Democratic 
strength to Simpson. The result was the 
political discovery and election of that states- 
man, who remains a strong character to this 
day, and, although he was a Populist, Judge 
Scott has never regretted his action. Judge 
Scott’s example was followed by five other 
Democratic candidates for Congress in Kansas, 
which resulted in the Populist regime in Con- 
gress for that State. 

In 1893 he was appointed a Judge of the 
Federal Court for Oklahoma by President 
Cleveland. 

Three years later, in 1896, he resigned his 
judgeship and moved to New York City, where 

e soon built up an extensive legal practice. 
He made corporation work his specialty, and 
is now widely known as an expert in this field. 
He has handled many important cases not only 
in New York, but in New England and other 
sections of the country. 

He is president of the Scott Bond and Mort- 
gage Corporation, which is the holding com- 
pany for several corporations, and which has 
many millions of assets. He is also an officer 
of many other prominent concerns. 

Judge Scott’s first law book, entitled Scott's 
Probate Law and Practice, was published in 
1887. He is also the author of The Corporate 
Institution, being a study in the institutional 
history and evolution of corporations and cor- 
poration law; Distinguished American Lawyers, 
with an introduction by the late Senator — 
J. Ingalls, of Kansas; The Evolution of Law, 
The Courts of the State of New Yorl:, a study of 
their history, development, and jurisdiction; 
Uniform Marriage and Divorce, etc., etc. 
Many of his books have been published in other 
languages, and are in all the leading libraries 
of the world. High praise of Judge Scott as 
an author of legal commentaries was expressed 
by men as prominent in their day as the Eng- 
lish statesman, William Ewart Gladstone, the 
late President Grover Cleveland and the late 
Chief Justice Fuller, and he has letters of com- 
mendation of his books and writings from 
leading statesmen, scholars, and dignitaries 
from all over the world, and the reviews of 





| them in every legal periodical published. 4.* 
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William Francis Sheehan 


WitiiaM FRANCIS SHEEHAN was born on 
November 6, 1859, at Buffalo, N. Y. He 
received his education in the common schools 
of Buffalo and subsequently graduated from 
St. Josephs College, Buffalo. The degree of 
LL.D. was conferred on him in 1904 by the 
Christian Brothers College, St. Louis, Mo. 

His first occupation was that of a news- 
paper boy. But his natural bent was tow- 
ard the law. When he was seventeen he 
entered the office of Charles F. Tabor, after- 
ward Attorney-General of the State of New 
York, and while acting as office boy he 
-arnestly studied law. 

In January, 1881, he was admitted to the 
bar. The following year he entered into 
partnership with Mr. Tabor under the firm 
name of Tabor, Sheehan, Cunneen & Coats- 
worth, and practised in Buffalo until 1895. 

His political career began in 1884, when he 
was elected to the Assembly from Erie 
County. The following year he became 
Democratic leader of the Assembly, and was 
nominated for Speaker by his party six con- 
secutive times. When the Democratic 
party came into power in 1891 he was 
elected Speaker, winning the distinction of 
being the youngest Speaker, save one, in the 
history of the Assembly. During his 
leadership his party was unusually success- 
ful in New York. 

He was the unanimous choice of the 
Democrats for Lieutenant-Governor in 1891, 
and was elected by a plurality of 34,419 
with Governor R. P. Flower. He served in 
1892, 1893, and 1894, and was the youngest 
Lieutenant-Governor in the history of the 
State. . 

He was a member of the Democratic State 
Committee from 1889 to 1893, serving as 
chairman of the executive committee in 
1892 and 1893. He was the representative 
of the State of New York on the Democratic 
National Committee from 1891 to 1896. 

In 1895 Mr. Sheehan moved to New York 
City, where he has since practised law. For 
a while he was a member of the firm of 
Sheehan & Collin. In 1905 he entered the 
firm of Parker, Hatch & Sheehan, his asso- 
ciates being former Judge Alton B. Parker, 
Democratic candidate for the presidency ‘in 
1904, and former Judge Edward W. Hatch. 

Mr. Sheehan is a director of the Kings 
County Electric Light and Power Company, 
the Albany Southern R.R. Company, the 
Louisville Lighting Company, the Western 
New York and Pennsylvania Traction Com- 
pany, the Trust Company of America, 
etc. a x 
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Daniel Edgar Sickles 


DANIEL —" SicKLES was born in New York City 
October 20, 18 

He was pF vo at the University of New York, but 
left to learn the printer’s trade, which he followed for 
several years. He then studied for the bar, was ad- 
mitted in 1847, and began the practice of law in this city. 
He was pant Corporation Counsel of the City of 
New Yotk, 

Elected HS Now York Assembly, 1847. In 1855 he was 
sent to the State Senate. Again he was honored by being 
sent to Congress, serving in the 35th and 36th Congresses 
during the ae 1857- 61; and again in November, 192, 
serving 120 

In the United States diplomatic corps he was appointed 
as First Secretary of the United States Legation at 
London in 1853, where he was associated with James 
Buchanan, afterward President, and resigned in 1855. 
He next was sent on a confidential mission in 1865 to 
Columbia and other South-American countries. In 1866 
President Johnson offered him the mission to the Nether- 
lands, but this he declined. _He was also offered the mis- 
sion to Mexico in 1868 by General Grant, which he de- 
clined. The last diplomatic post he held was Minister to 
Spain, appointed April 15, 1869; resigned post March 20, 
1873, returning to this city and resuming the practice 
of law. 

He is now a Major-General of the United States army. 
At the commencement of that mighty conflict he raised 
the Excelsior Brigade of United States Volunteers in 
New York City; commissioned Colonel by President 
Lincoln; and September 3, 1861, nominated by President 
as Brigadier - ‘General ;- served with distinction at Wil- 
liamsburg, Fair Oaks, Malvern Hill, the Seven Days’ 
Battle before Richmond, and the Mary land Campaign; 
bore a conspicuous part at Antietam, succeeding General 
Hooker in command of a division. He was also engaged 
at Fredericksburg. 

On the reorganization of the Army of the gam by 
General Hooker he was assigned to command of the 
Third Army Corps. Appointed a Major-General March 
7, 1863, his commission dating from November 29, 1862. 
He took part in the battles of Chancellorsville and 
Getty: sburg, where he lost a leg. Continued in active 
service, however, until the beginning of 1865. 

Re ferring to his participation in the battle of Gettys- 
burg, Lieut.-General Longstreet, of the Confederate army, 
his adversary on that field, wrote General Sickles, on 
September 19, 1902, as follows: 

‘‘On that field you made your mark that will place you 
prominently before the world as one of the leading 
figures of the most important battle of the Civil War. 
As a Northern veteran once remarked to me: “General 
Sickles can well afford to leave a leg on that field.’ 

“‘T believe that it is now conceded that the advanced 
position at the Peach Orchard, taken by your corps and 
under your orders, saved the at battlefield to the Union 
cause. It was the sorest and saddest reflection of my 
life for many years, but, to-day, I can say, with sincerest 
emotion, that it was and is the best that could have 
come to us all, North and South; and I hope that the 
nation, reunited, may always enjoy the honor and glory 
brought to it by that grand work.’ 


And Laeut.-General Sheridan made the following 
statement in 1880 to Major Tyler P. Rundlet, of the 28th 
Mass. Volunteers, and to Lieut. L. Edward Jenkins, of the 
2d Mass. Heavy ‘Artille ry, both residents of Boston: 


**f examined _Sickles’s portion of the battlefield very 
carefully, and ave no hesitancy whatever in saving 
that under the circumstances in which General Sickles 
found himself on that occasion he could have done noth- 
ing else but move out as he did to meet General Long- 
street’s threatening advance; and if he had not done so, 
there would have been no third day at Gettysburg, and 
General Meade would have been forced off his position 
on his left flank and would have had to withdra; the 
army to his Pipe Creek position, where he first planned 
to fight the impending battle.’ 


Sickles joined the regular army as Colonel of the 42d 
Infantry July 20, 1865; brevetted March 2, 1867, 
3rivadier-General U.S. army for bravery at Fredericks- 
burg, and Major-Gencral for gallant and meritorious con- 
duct at Gettysburg. Appointed Commander of Military 
District of the Carolinas in 1865, when he served with 
distinction until September, 1867. Carried on work of 
reconstruction so energetically President Johnson re- 
lieved him of his command. 

Mustered out of volunteer service January 1, 
On April 14, 1869, placed on re tired list with full —- 
of Major-General, U. S. A. «*« 


Clarence Walker Seamans 


THE name of Mr. Clarence Walker Sea- 
mans is closely identified with the develop- 
ment of one of the most important of 
modern inventions. Of the many machines 
that American ingenuity has devised with 
a view to simplifying business methods and 
saving labor, the “ty pewriter has more 
forcibly emphasized itself as an absolute 
necessity than any other. In less than half 
a century it has found its way to every cor- 
ner of the civilized world, and has so gener- 
ally supplanted longhand in connection with 
commercial correspondence : and records that 
a business letter written by hand is now re- 
garded as an archaic object. 

In the early days of industry Mr. Seamans 
was a pioneer sales agent and tid n much to 
popularize the typewriter. Subsequently 
he showed his executive ability in various 
positions of large responsibility, and is now 
retired from active work and enjoying well- 
earned leisure. 

Clarence Walker Seamans was born at 
llion, N. Y., on June 5, 1854. He received 
his education in the public schools of his 
native town 

Ilion, N. Y., has long been known as a 
manufacturing center, and the town where 
the vast factories of the Remington Type- 
writer Company were ev entually to be lo- 
cated was, in Mr. Seamans’s youth, already 
the seat of various industries. The first 
employment secured by the subject of the 
present sketch was as a clerk in the office 
of the Arms Works of E. Remington «& Sons, 
at Ilion. He remained there from 1869 to 
1875, and received a thorough preliminary 
training for his future career. In 1875 he 
went to Utah, and spent three years in the 
West as a mining superintendent. 

He returned in 1878 to become manager of 
typewriter sales for Fairbanks & Co, and E. 
Remington & Sons, holding this position for 
four years and meeting with gratifying suc- 
cess. In 1882 he organized the firm of 
Wyckoff, Seamans & ‘Benedict. to manage 
the sales of the Remington typewriter, and 
when, in 1886, this concern incorporated 
under thename of the Remington Typewriter 
Company he became treasurer. Vater he 
was made general manager. In 1893 the 
Union Ty pewriter Company was founded, 
and Mr. Seamans served as president fromits 
organization for eighteen years, when he 
became chairman of the board of directors. 

He is now director of the Union Type- 
writer Company, director of the Washington 
Trust Company, director of the Columbia 
Trust Company, director of the People’s 
Trust Company, ‘director of the Merchants’ 
Fire Assurance Corporation, and of various 
charitable institutions. 4* 





William Rush Taggart 


Mr. TAGGART was born on September 4, 1849, 
in Smithville, Ohio. He received his education at 
Wooster, Ohio, attending high school in that town 
and subsequently entering the University of 
Wooster. He graduated from the latter in 1871. 
He matriculated in the law department of the 
University of Michigan, receiving his LL.B. in 
1875. In 1900 the University of Wooster con- 
ferred upon him the degree of LL.D. 

Mr. Taggart’s first professional association was 
with Mr. C. M. Yocum, of Wooster, Ohio, where 
they established the firm of Yocum & Taggart. 
While a member of this firm Mr. Taggart was 
afforded the opportunity of helping his partner in 
some litigation then pending against the Pennsyl- 
vania Company in Ohio. His work in connection 
with these cases showed such promise that he was 
offered a position in the office of the solicitor for 
that district of the Pennsylvania Company, at 
Salem, Ohio. Mr. Taggart accepted same in 
November, 1875, and for two years proved his 
worth to such good effect that, upon the appoint- 
ment of his superior to a higher position at Pitts- 
burgh, Mr. Taggart was made solicitor of the 
Pennsylvania Company in Ohio. He served in 
this capacity for ten years, having entire charge 
of the northwestern lines. 

Mr. Taggart’s next position was with the cele- 
brated railroad attorneys, Judge Dillon and 
General Swayne, in New York City. Under the 
firm name of Dillon & Swayne they were counsel 
for the Western Union Telegraph Company, the 
Gould lines, and the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. Mr. Taggart entered their office in 1887, 
and was before long placed in charge of the trial 
business of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany in New York and vicinity. His great chance 
came in 1891, when the Dillon-Swayne firm was 
dissolved and he was appointed solicitor of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. He filled 
this position with distinction until February, 1911, 
when he was appointed general counsel of the 
company. 

One of Mr. Taggart’s most noteworthy legal 
victories was won against the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The occasion was the celebrated pole-re- 
moval fight between that corporation and the 
Western Union. He won all the suits on the lines 
west of Pittsburgh, but lost on the lines east of 
that city. He also added greatly to his reputa- 
tion when he prepared the brief on which the 
Court of Appeals finally decided in favor of the 
late Russell Sage in the Laidlaw-Sage suit. 

Mr. Taggart has acted as counsel for the Gould 
railroad interests, and has at times been called 
upon for advice in connection with matters relat- 
ing to the Gould estate. He was formerly a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Railroad, and a member of 
the road’s executive committee. He also served 
the committee in an advisory capacity. +* 





Charles Thaddeus Terry 


Lawyer; born in Albany, N. Y., on September 
16, 1867; son of Griffith Pritchard and Eleanor 
(Lasher) Terry; of old English Colonial ancestry. 

Mr. Terry was educated in private and public 
schools of Albany; Williams College, A.B., 1880; 
Columbia University Law School, LL.B., 1803; 
University of Berlin, 1890. 

Mr. Terry was married in New Scotland, N. Y., 
on June 22, 1898, to Katharine Lansing Hendrick. 
Children: James Hendrick, Katharine Hendrick, 
Thaddeus, Beatrice. 

Began practice of law as junior partner of an old- 
established firm of New York City; after two years 
became junior member of a law partnership of three, 
remaining in the firm for six years, since which time 
he has practised alone. Prize lecturer on ‘“* Practice 
and Pleading Under the New York Code of Civil 
Procedure, Columbia University Law School,” 
Equity Practice and other subjects, 1803-95; reg- 
ular lecturer, 1896-1901; professor of law, Columbia 
University, since 1901. 

As counsel for the National Association of Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers, in 1903, Mr. Terry con- 
ducted various test cases on the New York State 
Restriction Law, and succeeded in having it de- 
clared unconstitutional. He was appointed by 
Governor Higgins Commissioner for New York 
State on Uniformity of Laws in the United States, 
and is Chairman of the New York State Board of 
Commissioners on Uniferm State Laws; elected 
Secretary of National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws in 1905, and has held that 
office ever since. As a member of a special com- 
mittee of seven of the Commissioners of seven 
States, he is at work with his colleagues upon the 
preparation of a uniform Workmen's Compensation 
Act for recommendation to the various States. 

He published, during 1910, among other things, 
a book entitled Corporation Minute Book, Corlies. 
Macy & Co., publishers; chapter on “New York 
Motor Vehicle Law,” printed i in the American Year 
Book of Appleton & Co.: various contributions to 
periodicals: 1. ‘‘ Honor Systems in Law Schools ” 
in American Law School Review, vol. ii, No. to. 
2. ‘Uniform State Laws and Federal Registra- 
tion,”’ in sohggig Civic Federation Review, Sep- 
tember, 1910. “*Federal Registration for Motor 
Vehicles,” in ey Motor for February, 1910. 4, “Sec- 
ondary School and College Education,” in the 
Forty-first Annual — of the Principal of Al- 
bany High School, rgro. “Alumni Visitors Re- 
port—Essentials ‘of Education," in Wélliams 
Alumni Reviow, July, 1910. “Taxation of Road 
Vehicles,”’ in Motor World, pe I1, 1910; Tren- 
ton, N, iv Times, August 9, 1910. 

Chairman of the Legislative Board of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association and General Counsel of 
the National Association of Automobile Manu- 
facturers. Mr. Terry is chairman of the Tenement 
Shade Tree Committee of the Tree Planting Asso- 
ciation of New York City. 

Member of the New York State Bar Association, 
New York Council of the American Bar Association, 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York, 
Academy of Political Science. 

Mr. Terry is president of the Albany Society of 
New York; -member of Phi Beta Range. Phi Delta 
Phi (ex- president of National Council), Phi Delta 
Theta, and a member of the University ‘al ub, Law- 
= Club, Graduates’ Club (vice- president), Phi 

ita Theta Club (ex- president), Phi Delta Phi 
Club (ex-president), sometime vice-president of 
Williams Alumni Association of New York. 

Residence, 62 E. 58th Street, New York City; 
address, 100 Broadway, New York City. «*« 
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John Barry Stanchfield 


PERHAPS the chief distinction of the New York 
bar rests in the fact that its membership is largely 
composed of those possessing the foundation of 
classical training in addition to that of a purely 
technical character. In times gone by lawyers 
rose to eminence because of a certain rude elo- 
quence and humor rather than because of actual 
learning. Those alone almost never result in suc- 
cess to-day. 

Markedly representative of the new order is 
Johg Barry Stanchfield, who has long been 
eminent in one of the most honored of professions 
and whose judgment and services have always 
been sought and obtained by the political chief- 
tains of his party and State. 

He was born in Elmira, N. Y., on the 30th of 
March, 1855, and received his preparatory train- 
ing in the Free Academy of that city. Thence he 
matriculated at historic and exclusive Amherst, 
where his personal popularity was evinced by his 
being chosen to membership in Psi Upsilon, one 
of the oldest and best known of American college 
Greek-letter fraternities. 

His educational training was continued at the 
Harvard Law School and completed in the Elmira 
offices of the Hon. David B. Hill. With that 
lawyer and statesman he formed, in 1879, the 
firm of Hill & Stanchfield. From that time on 
he has been prominent in the affairs of his native 
city and State. 

He was District Attorney of Chemung County 
from 1880 to 1886, and in later years he was 
elected Mayor of Elmira and a member of the 
Assembly. He was the Democratic candidate for 
Governor of New York in 1900, and as such re- 
ceived a larger per cent. of the total vote than his 
party’s Presidential candidate received either in 
that year or in 1896. He was again honored in 
1901, when he was chosen asthe Democratic candi- 
date for United States Senator. 

Mr. Stanchfield is now of the firm of Stanchfield 
& Levy, 11 Pine Street, New York City, and also of 
Stanchfield, Lovell, Falck & Sayles, of Elmira, 
N. Y., although of late years his activities have 
centered more and more in New York City, where 
his services in the trial of important causes and 
as counsel in corporate affairs have been in con- 
stant demand. 

Me. Stanchfield is a member in Elmira of the 
City, Century, and Country clubs, and in New 
York of the University, Manhattan, and Psi U 
clubs, as well as of the Oakland and Fox Hills 
Golf clubs, the New York State Bar Association, 
and the Bar Association of the City of New York. 

His career, never more notable than at present, 
has covered many fields of usefulness, while his 
brilliant record as a practitioner is one of the 
evidences that it is not necessary to confine eulogy 
to the bar of the olden times. 4*, 


Mirabeau Lamar Towns 


MrRABEAU LAMAR Towns is a Brooklyn law- 
yer who has long been known:as the “‘ poet law- 
yer” from the facility with which he sometimes 
pleads in court in rhyme, illuminating the tedium 
of legal proceedings by putting his argument or 
briefs into graceful and otha satirical verse. 

He was born in Russell County, Alabama, 
in 1852, the scion of an old American family. 
His father was a well-known man in his home 
section; his mother sprang from another noted 
family, Rose by name. 

He received his preliminary education in 
Atlanta, Georgia. Then, at the age of fourteen, 
he went to Berlin, Germany, where he entered 
the Frederick William Gymnasium, presided 
over by a brother of Von Ranke, the famous 
historian. It was reckoned one of the best 
schools in that city and in that generation. 
After a considerable stay he went on to Tu- 
bingen University, where he’ graduated as 
Doctor of Laws. Finally he put in a couple of 
years in Vevey, Switzerland, studying French 
and Italian, attaining to an enviable amount 
of polished culture, broad and cosmopolitan. 

Mr. Towns scarcely had reached to his twenty- 
first year when he returned to his home in 
Georgia and was admitted to the bar. He found 
at that time Georgia to be somewhat provincial. 
It gave little praise to such talents as he had 
so assidiously cultivated. His literary attain- 
ments and his taste for wit and poetry were 
“literally thrown away upon the desert air.’ 

He concluded to come North, settled in 
Brooklyn, adapting himself to the congenial 
surroundings in that ‘‘city of churches,” and 
became almost at once one of its best-known 
and most popular citizens. 

When he first came to Brooklyn there was 
a very successful lawyer there of the name of 
Ludwig Semler, a German by birth and a 
Democrat in politics. 

The two men were attracted to each other. 
Mr. Towns, by his education gained principally 
in Germany, was just like a native in those 
higher things which are pleasing to the German 
character. They formed a partnership which 
continued till he was elected City ( ‘omptroller, 
Since that time Mr. Towns has been in practice 
alone. Mr. Semler’s practice has principally 
been in the police courts, a work which Mr. 
Towns found quite profitable; but he was after 
higher things, in a legal sense. Reaching out 
for them, he soon had an extensive practice in 
nearly every department of legal action. 

In politics he is a Democrat. He is a be- 
liever in extending the suffrage to women and 
in the stricter regulation of the operations of 
combined capital. He has had no political 
preferment, probably because his views are 
too extreme, so radical as to verge on socialism. 
He was a delegate to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, 1894, in which body he made his mark 
as a fearless and earnest debater. He has es- 
tablished a number of legal precedents, notably 
that a woman can sue and recover damages 
from another woman for the alienation of her 
husband’s affections. 

Mr. Towns is a member of the Montauk Club, 
the Royal Arcanum, and other organizations. 
His home is on Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn, 
where he dispenses a lavish hospitality. ,*, 











Max D. Steuer 


MR. STEUER was born in Austria, September 6, 


1871. Though of excellent family, Mr. Steuer 
came to this country a poor boy, his father having 
met with financial reverses before leaving his 
native land. He was placed in Public School No. 
15 in New York City, and, as it was necessary for 
him to contribute something to the support of 
his family even in his earliest youth, he sold news- 
papers in the streets. The age of eight years 
found him working after school and on Saturdays 
in an East Side tailor shop as a “ basting puller.” 
During every school vacation he found employ- 
ment of some kind and contributed his share to 
the general household expenses of his family. 

With all this he found time to study diligently, 
and he graduated from the public school at the 
head of his class. 

His hunger for knowledge and a desire to fit 
himself for a legal career made him enter the 
College of the City of New York in spite of the 
necessity of working his own way and helping to 
support his family. In order to do this he gave 
private instruction in civil service and ota 
examinations, and during the college vacations 
worked in several woolen houses in the city. 

During his sophomore year the financial condi- 
tion of his family became such that he found it 
necessary to discontinue his studies, so he en- 
tered the postal department as a clerk in the 
foreign-mails department at the General Post- 
office. He continued his studies privately, how- 
ever, until October, 1890, when he was again in a 
position to take up a college course. He resigned 
from his position in the Post-office, much to the 
regret of Postmaster Van Cott. 

This time he entered the Columbia Law School, 
and after a three-year course graduated as a 
“prize man,” winning, with his degree of LL.B., 
a money prize of $150 

Mr. Steuer was admitted to the bar in 1892, 
but remained at the law school for another year 
in order to put the finishing touches to his legal 
education before starting in general practice. He 
started his legal career in 1893, making a practice 
of trying civil and mainly mercantile cases. His 
success was almost immediate and up to this time 
he has the remarkable record of having tried over 
twenty-five hundred jury cases and having won 
over ninety-five per cent. of the cases in which he 
has appeared as counsel. A remarkable part of 
this is the fact that in over sixty per cent, of the 
cases in which he has appeared ‘he has acted as 
counsel for the defendant. Mr. Steuer has also 
acted as counsel for the defense in a number of 
the more prominent criminal cases, with excep- 
tional success; among these were the ‘‘ Raymond 
Hichkock” and “Senator Frank A. Gardner” 
trials, both resulting in the acquittal of the de- 
fendants. He is now about to enter upon the 
defense of the proprietors of the Triangle Waist 
Company, in the premises of whom the recent 
fire disaster occurred. 4*» 


James Mulford Townsend 





James Mutrorp TOWNSEND was born 
in New Haven, Conn., on August 26, 1852 
He was educated at the Hopkins Gram- 
of New Haven, and, after 
traveling some time in Europe, took an 


mar School, 


academic course in Yale College, and was 
therefrom in 1874, being 
Gold Medal, 


his great- 


graduated 
awarded the De 
Townsend Prize, founded by 
uncle, Prof. Isaac H. 
Yale Law School, and others. He then 
studied law in the offices of Chittenden & 
Hubbard, at the same time being a 
member of the Columbia Law School, in 
New York City, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1876, and in the same year, after 
became a member 


Forest 


Townsend, of the 


admission to the bar, 
of that firm, and later of the new firm of 
Chittenden, Townsend & Chittenden. 
Subsequently retiring from that firm, he 
practised law on his own account, and at 
the present time is senior partner in the 
law firm of Townsend, Avery & Button, 
165 Broadway, New York City. 

While devoting himself to general prac- 
tice, Mr. Townsend has given his particu 
lar attention to corporation law, and in 
this line of legal work he has achieved 
high rank. He is counsel for a number 
of corporations, is the general counsel of 
the Du Pont Powder interests, and at the 
present time is engaged in the litigation 
instituted by the United States govern- 
ment against them. 

Mr. Townsend is still a great student. 
He occupies the position of trustee of the 
New York Law School, and has for many 
years lectured on corporate securities be- 
fore the Yale Law School, in which ca- 
pacity he has won for himself an enviable 
reputation. He is a member of the Cen- 
tury, University, and other clubs, also a 
member of the Bar Association, both of 
New York City and State. He is also 
associated with the Psi Upsilon and Skull 
and Bones fraternities and the Yale 
Chapter of Phi Delta Phi. x* 








Hon. William J. Tully 


Hon. WituiaM J. TuLLy was born at Corn- 
ing, New York, on the 1st of October, 1870, the 
son of Joseph J. Tully, who, until his death in 
June, 1907, had been identified with the Corn- 


ing Glass Works from their establishment forty- 
three years ago. The son studied in the public 
schools of his native place and in Brooklyn, 
where he graduated from Public School No. 15 
in 1885. Later he returned to Corning and 
was graduated from the Corning Free Academy 
in 1888.’ Afterward he attended the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute. With this foundation 
he matriculated at Columbia. His professional 
tudies were conducted at the New York Law 
School. From that institution he was gradu- 
ated with the class of 1892, and at Buffalo in 
January of the following year was admitted to 
the bar. 

He at once commenced the practice of law 
in Corning, and in the spring of 1894 was 
elected Recorder of the City. Two years later, 
in the interval having entered the firm of Mills 
& Tully, he declined a renomination. The 
partnership was dissolved by the death of 
Ellsworth D. Mills, and for some time Mr. Tully 
practised alone. In 1899 he organized the 
firm of Page, Tully & Ferris, a firm that con- 
tinued in existence for seven years. 

In 1902 he was elected to the Board of 
Supervisors of Steuben County, at once being 
made chairman of the board. He was after- 
ward renominated by both political parties, 
and was again elected chairman. * He resigned 
from the board in order to accept the nomina- 
tion for State Senator, to which body he was 
elected in 1904. In July of the following year 
he was appointed a member of the famous 
special committee which conducted the mo- 
mentous investigation of the management of 
the various life-insurance companies of New 
York. He was re-elected to the State Senate 
in 1906, and served until 1908, when he re- 
signed to enter upon the practice of law in 
New York City. On the rst of October of the 
same year he was appointed attorney to the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 
This position he gave up to become the 
general solicitor of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 

Mr. Tully, on the 5th of October, 1898, mar- 
ried Miss Clara Mabel Houghton, of Corning, 
New York. Here their family residence 1s 
maintained. They have two daughters—Alice 
Bigelow and Marion Gordon Tully. Mr. Tully, 
who in June, 1909, received from Alfred Uni- 
versity the honorary degree of LL.D., is a mem- 
ber of the Bar Association of New York City 
and the New York County Lawyers’ Associa- 
tion, as well as of the Corning Club of Corning, 
the City Club of Elmira, the Fort Orange Club 
of Albany, and the Calumet, Manhattan, °Re- 
publican, Church, and Automobile clubs of 
New York. He is on the directorates of the 
Corning & Painted Post Street R.R. Co., the 
Elmira, Corning & Waverly R.R., and the 
Ephraim Creek Coal and Coke Co., and is a 
trustee of Alfred University and a manager 
of the State Agricultural School at Alfred.y.*, 





Peter Zucker 


PreTrerR ZUCKER Was born in the city of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on the 18th of September, 1858. 
He attended public school there, and gradu- 
ated from the high school at the age of sixteen. 
He began to read law in the office of Eddy & 


Gaylord, large practitioners, and was admitted 
to the bar on his twenty-first birthday. 

30th members of this firm were active Re- 
publican politicians and office-holders, and as 
a consequence Mr. Zucker entered the political 
arena at a very early age, making political 


speeches two or three years before he attained 
his majority. He has kept up this active 
political interest to the present time. 

In those days Ohio was an October State, 
ind, with Indiana, was considered the pivotal 
State, with the result that Mr. Zucker was 
carly thrown in contact with all Ohio men of 
national reputation, as well as other Repub- 
licans, and early formed a warm friendship 
with James A. Garfield, William McKinley, 
Marcus A. Hanna, and other great Ohioans. 

At the age of twenty-four Mr. Zucker was 
elected a member of the Cleveland Board of 
Education, and became its president in the 
years 1886, 1887 and 1888, and it was largely 
through his efforts that the school system of 
Cleveland was organized and placed on the fine 
basis it now commands. 

He attained a very high position at the 
Cleveland bar, but in 1894, attracted by metro- 
politan life, he moved'to the city of New York, 
and began the practice of law there, where he 
has been in active practice ever since. Since 
living in New York Mr. Zucker has held no 
public office, although the lamented McKinley 
i after 


twice offered him = various positions 
McKinley’s first inauguration in 1897 and 
again in igot. Mr. Zucker declined, but has 


kept up his active participation in politics, and 
to-day is recognized as one of the Republican 
leaders in the city, being especially active in 
politics on the west side. 

Mr. Zucker’s practice is now almost entirely 


given to corporate matters, which he varies 
with practice in the Washington departments. 
During the tariff legislation of 1908 and 1909 


he spent nearly his entire time in Washington 
in behalf of many large industries, and a great 
deal of legislation as it now stands is owing to 
his efforts. He has also been very active in 
behalf of various clients in connection with al- 
leged andervaluations in customs matters. 

Besides being counsel for various large cor- 
porations, he is president and treasurer of the 
Ienglish-American Realty Company, president 
of the Vera Realty Company, vice-president of 
John David, president of the Sixth Avenue 
Realty Company, and others, representing in 
all these large amounts of capital. He par- 
ticularly represents a large amount of foreign 
capital invested in New York real estate, and 
expects to divert a great deal more capital in 
this direction 

He married, in 1889, Miss Ray Fraley, of St. 
Louis, and has one daughter. Miss Marjorie 
Zucker. «*~ 
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John Whalen 


Joun WHALEN is one of the most successful lawyers 


Samuel Untermyer 


Mr. UNTERMYER was one of the first law- 
yers twenty years ago to realize the great 
economic advantages of corporate combina- 
tion, and many of the conservatively capital- 
ized industrial combinations were organized 
under his supervision and advice, believing, 
as he then stated in reply to criticisms of 
such combinations, that the results would 
prove them to be a great economic blessing 
to our people. 

He was born in Lynchburg, Va., in 1858; 
came to New York at the age of eleven; 
studied in the public schools, the College 
of the City of New York, and Columbia Law 
School. 

In the Equitable Life Insurance scandals 
he turned the tide of ridicule which the news- 
papers had set in motion against young 
James H, Hyde because of his conduct at a 
dinner given by him at the expense of the 
company, and directed it against the greater 
corruptions of the more experienced officers 
of the company, who had been permitting a 
syndicate investments of the policyholders’ 


money in speculative underwritings in which . 


the officers were personally interested. 

He has figured for one or another of the 
interests in nearly all the important corpo- 
rate reorganizations for the past five years, 
and is now representing the first mortgage 


bondholders of the Wabash Pittsburgh 
Terminal Railway against the Gould- 


Wabash Railroad interests in the attempt 
to wrest the control of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railway from the Gould interests. He 
has been recently championing the rights of 
minority stockholders and recommending 
changes in existing laws for their protection 
both in the courts and in public addresses. 
Among the proceedings in which he is now 
engaged with that end in view are those on 
behalf of the committees of stockholders of 
the Rutland Railroad against the diversion 
of traffic in the interest of the New York 
Central Railroad, and of the stockholders 
of the St. Joseph & Grand Island Railroad to 
prevent the diversion of profits and failure 
to declare dividends by the Union Pacific. 

He has put forth in public addresses and 
statements before the National Civic Feder- 
ation and elsewhere a plea for the regulation 
of the trusts on the lines prevailing in 
foreign countries. 

He is counsel for the leading copper and 
metal companies of the country, and re- 
cently successfully carried through the 
merger of the Utah Copper Company with 
the Boston Consolidated and Nevada Con- 
solidated, representing a market value of 
over $100,000,000. x 


in New York City. His name at once suggests his Irish 
origin. His father, mother, and all his people were born 
in that fair land which has been aptly described as the 
*‘isle of valor and song.” 

The subject of this sketch is an American, and was born 
in the city of New York, where he has always lived. In 
his infancy he lost his father, so to his mother he gives the 
credit for the fine position he has attained in the city of 
New York. His early education was obtained in the 
public schools of the city of New York. 

When he decided to become a lawyer, after going 
through all the grades of office boy and law clerk, he 
entered as a student in the Law School of the New York 
University, where he graduated with the degree of LL.B. 

While always taking pride in the degree which enabled 
him to practise his profession, the degrees of doctor of 
laws, LL.D., which he subsequently obtained from 
St. Francis Xavjer and Manhattan colleges and Ford- 
ham University are the degrees which have brought 
great satisfaction and happiness to him. 

After his admission he immediately entered upon the 
practice of his profession, giving all his efforts to corpora- 
tion and real-estate cases. 

His fine qualities soon won for him a large clientage, 
and his ceaseless energy brought about as successful a 
business as any man could desire. 

At the beginning of the administration of Mayor Van 
Wyck, who was the first elected Mayor of Greater New 
York, Mr. Whalen was appointed Corporation Counsel 
of the city, and during his term some of the most im- 
portant questions relating to the government of the new- 
formed city were solved by him. It is conceded by 
judges and lawyers familiar with the matter that the 
most trying time of the new city’s existence was during 
Mr. Whalen’s term. 

He has been connected with the public-school system 
of the city of New York, beginning almost from the time 
when he left school. For upward of fifteen years he was 
Chairman of the Board of School Trustees of the Twelfth 
Ward, which embraces about one-half of the school popu- 
lation of the city. 

While serving as school trustee he accepted the ap- 
pointment as Tax Commissioner in May, 1893, and so 
well and efficiently was the work done that the tax rate 
fixed that year was the lowest in twenty-eight years 
preceding it. 

While Corporation Counsel he became quite active in 
urging upon the city the building of the present Rapid 
Transit Railroad. On account of his activity he was 
selected to start the actual beginning of the construction 
of the great rapid-transit tunnels. In the presence of 
an enormous crowd Mr. Whalen struck the first blow 
with the pick-ax, and was loudly applauded by the 
assembled multitude. This ceremony took place at the 
junction of 156th Street and Broadway, Washington 
Heights, a short distance from his home. 

Mr. Whalen was recently honored by being made a 
Commissioner of the Board of Education, where he is 
serving on some of the most important committees. 

He is a member of the Democratic party and belongs 
to many clubs, among them being the National Demo- 
cratic, Catholic, New York Athletic, Manhattan, and 
others. 

He is also an active member of the National, State, 
and Bar associations, frequently serving on their many 
committees. 

He has a well-equipped law library, and at his home 
on Washington Heights he has one of the best-selected 
private libraries, containing many rare and valuable 
books. Althougha very busy man, he always finds some 
leisure time to spend with his books. «*e 


William Russell Willcox 


Witu1aM RusseLt WILLcox, chairman 
of the Public Service Commission for the 
First District, was born in Smyrna, 
Chenango County, New York, in 1863. 
He obtained his education in the State 
Normal School in Brockport, N. Y., and 
the University of Rochester. Subse- 
quently, he was principal of the Webster 
Academy and the Spring Valley High 
School. 

He was graduated from Columbia Law 
School with honors and admitted to the 
bar in 1890, and in 1909 the degree of 
LL.D., was conferred upon him by New 
York University. 

Mr. Willcox was appointed president 
of the Park Board by Mayor Low in 1901, 
and during his administration Civic, 
DeWitt Clinton, Seward, and Thomas 
Jefferson parks were opened and vast ex- 
penditures of money were made for ex- 
tensive improvements to Central, Pros- 
pect, and Bronx parks. It was Mr. Will- 
cox who first suggested the creation of 
large reservations on Staten Island and 
Coney Island for recreation purposes and 
the erection of free bath-houses. Mr. 
Willcox was also entrusted with unusual 
responsibilities in the direction of large 
expenditures pertaining to the construc- 
tion of the Public Library in Bryant Park, 
the addition to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and the extensions of the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

Mr. Willcox was appointed Postmaster 
of New York City by President Roosevelt 
to succeed the late Cornelius Van Cott. 

‘Governor Hughes appointed Mr. Will- 
cox on July 1, 1907, Chairman of the 
Public Service Commission. It was 
under Chairman Willcox’s personal di- 
rection that the investigations of the 
traction companies were conducted which 
disclosed so many exposures. The com- 
mission at present is engaged in making 
plans and contracts for subways, river 
tunnels, and elevated railways throughout 
the five boroughs, entailing an expendi- 
ture of about $250,000,000. 

Mr. Willcox is a member of the Union 
League, Century, and Republican clubs, 
the Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity, the 
Bar Association, and Chamber of Com- 
merce. x*y. 





Hon. Joseph D. Bedle 


Hon. JosePH D. BEDLE is one of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers of the New Jersey bar. He is 
a member of the firm of Bedle & Kellogg, which 
consists of Frederick Snow Kellogg, Frank E. 
Williamson, and Joseph D. Bedle. 

Judge Bedle holds a prominent position asa 
corporation counsel and represents many of the 
largest corporations in this country. This entails 
a vast amount of expert knowledge, but Judge 
Bedle is equal to it every time, as his abilities have 
been too often put to the test to please the humor 
of his opponents. 

After graduating in the class of 1885 at Prince- 
ton University he entered as a law student the 
splendid firm of Bedle, Muirhead & McGee, at 
Jersey City. While there he attended Columbia 
College Law School. He was admitted to the bar 
of New Jersey as an attorney in 1888 and as a 
counselor in 1891. In 1888 he was admitted as 
a partner of his legal instructors. 

In January, 1896, he was honored by Governor 
Griggs, who appointed him Judge of the District 
Court of Jersey City for a term of five years. In 
1893 Chancellor McGill appointed him a Special 
Master in Chancery. 

Governor Werts appointed him one of the three 
New Jersey Commissioners (the other two being 
Hon. J. Franklin Fort, or Newark, and Hon. 
Frank Bergen, of Elizabeth) for the promotion of 
uniformity of legislation in the United States. 

Although active in politics, he has declined on 
several occasions to be a candidate for elective 
office. A staunch Democrat and for many years 
one of the foremost figures in the political activi- 
ties of his home county and city, he acted as chair- 
man of the Hudson County delegation to the 
State convention which nominated Hon. George 
T. Werts for Governor. He was aide-de-camp, 
with the rank of Colonel, on the staff of Governor 
Werts. 

Judge Bedle is a most approachable and genial 
gentleman, a polished scholar, an entertaining 
after-dinner orator, and a man with the capacity 
of making friends and keeping them developed to 
a degree out of the ordinary. He has also 
traveled extensively, making many trips to Eu- 
rope and many visits to the different sections of 
his beloved native land. 

He and his family are very fond of music, and 
have a box at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

He possesses a magnificent legal library and 
takes a warm interest in all charitable organiza- 
tions. He is also a popular member of several 
leading clubs and societies in New York and New 
Jersey. 

His business address is 1 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, and his residence is 96 Glenwood Ave- 
nue, Jersey City, N. J., although he lives in New 
York much of the time. 4*, 





Gilbert Collins 


GiBERT Co..ins, born August 26, 1846, 
at Stonington, Connecticut, of Revolu- 
tionary ancestry. His father, Daniel Pren- 
tice Collins, was a manufacturer at Stoning- 
ton. He died in 1862 after a long illness. 
A forced settlement of his estate left none 
too much for the support of his widow and 
one daughter. The son therefore aban- 
doned a course at Yale College, where he had 
matriculated. The family removed to 
Jersey City, New Jersey, where the father 
had had business interests. Mr. Collins 
read law with Jonathan Dixon, and was 
admitted as an attorney February, 1869, 
and three years later as a counselor, under 
the practice prevailing in New Jersey. The 
firm of Dixon & Collins was formed in 1870, 
and continued until Mr. Dixon was ap- 
pointed a Justice of the Supreme Court in 
1875. Shortly thereafter Mr. Collins formed 
a partnership with Charles L. Corbin, and 
six years later Mr. William H. Corbin be- 
came a member of the firm. 

In 1884 Mr. Collins was elected Mayor of 
Jersey City upon a citizens’ ticket supported 
by the Republican Party. He served for 
one term of two years with acceptability, 
but thereafter devoted himself entirely to 
his profession. In March, 1879, he was ap- 
pointed Justice of the Supreme Court by 
Governor Griggs, and served until January 
1, 1903, when he resigned, and the firm of 
Collins & Corbin was re-established by re- 
newed association with the brothers Corbin. 
That firm still continues with several junior 
members, and conducts a legal business as 
extensive as any in the State. 

Mr. Collins is a director of the Hudson 
County National Bank, The New Jersey 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company, The 
Chapultepec Land Improvement Company, 
having large interests in the city of Mexico, 
and other corporations. His time, however, 
is mainly devoted to the forensic branch of 
the legal profession. He is married, and has 
two daughters, an only son, Walter Collins, 
also a member of the New Jersey bar, having 
died in 1900 at the age of twenty-eight 
years. 4* 5 
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William Jerome Davis 


Mr. Davis was born in Harrison, N.J. He 
was educated at Hackettstown Seminary and 
at Yale University, and is a member of Sig- 
maChi. Upon being graduated from college 
he entered the law school of Hon. William 
Brinkerhoff as a student, and was subse- 
quently admitted to practice at the bar of 
New Jersey. He has practised in Harrison 
continuously ever since, but his business in- 
terests have branched out until to-day he 
is prominently identified in banking circles 
and has large interests in New Jersey enter- 
prises. He was a director in. and was con- 
nected with several of the trolley lines of 


Essex and Hudson counties and president 
of the East Newark Gas Light Company 


prior to the merger in- the Public Service 
Corporation, and is npw a director in the 
Essex and Hudson Gas Light Company, and 
is also counsel for a number of manufactur- 
ing corporations. 

Mr. Davis is president of the Martin Act 
Commissioners of the towns of Harrison and 
Kearney, and one of the trustees of the Har- 
rison Free Public Library, and also a mem- 
ber of the Sinking Fund Commissioners. 

Mr. Davis was a member of the Commis- 
sion appointed by Governor Vorhees to con- 
sider the advantage of consolidating all the 
towns and cities in Hudson County into one 
large municipality. 

Mr. Davis was also appointed by Governor 
Fort to recommend to the Legislature of 
New Jersey a method of taxing trust com- 
panies and bank stocks of New Jersey. He 
was one of the organizers of the West Hud- 
son County Trust Company, which met with 
great success, and is now president of that 
institution. 

Mr. Davis is better known in regard to his 
work in Hudson County as Park Commis- 
sioner. He was instrumental in having the 
Public Park Act passed in the Legislature, 
which enabled Hudson County to secure 

arks the same as Essex County. After a 
yard contest the bill was passed with a 
referendum clause, which was carried by a 
large majority of the people. The act was 
taken into court, and the Court of Errors and 
Appeals of New Jersey sustained the act. 
Mr. Davis was appointed on the board by 
Hon. John A. Blair, and, upon the organiza- 
tion of the board, Mr. Davis was appointed 
president of the board, and he occupied that 
osition ever since, having been reappoin 
y the court. The system of Hudson 
County parks is progressing, and will not be 
excelled by-any other system in the country. 

Mr. Davis is a Republican, and has re- 
peatedly been elected a delegate to the Re- 

ublican Nationa] Convention from Hudson 

unty. »*% 








Colonel Charles W. Fuller 


Cov. CHaRLes W. Futter is one of the lead- 
ing corporation lawyers of New Jersey. He 
is closely and intimately associated with many 
of the largest and most important concerns as 
counsel, and has been engaged in many famous 
litigations all over the United States. His 
office is in the Fuller Building in Jersey City. 

Colonel Fuller traces his ancestry back to the 
Puritans who settled at Middleton, near Salem, 
in Massachusetts. From the Yankee stock of 
Salem and the Huguenots of New Rochelle he 
inherits those qualities of courage, intellect, 
and good nature that have made him successful 
as a soldier, lawyer, orator, and wit. To meet 
him personally is a delight, so charming is his 
manner, at once modest and unassuming, yet 
withal convincing, with oe expressed in 
every feature. Strikingly handsome, debonair, 
and with all the manner of a man of the world, 
he presents a picture suggesting the fact that 
it is an easy matter for him to gain victories 
in the courts if the appearance and powers of 
counsel have anything to do with convincing 
judges and jurors. 

Colonel Fuller is a veteran of the Rebellion, 
having served in the 7th N. Y. Regiment in 
1862. He also served with the 7th Regiment, 
N. G. N. Y., in the draft riots of 1863, and 
with the 55th Regiment, N. G. N. Y., in the 
riots of 1871. He was appointed Adjutant of 
the 55th Regiment in 1868, and the following 
year was promoted to the rank of Major, and 
in 1871 was made Colonel, commanding that 
regiment until 1874, when he resigned. His 
military connections have made for him a host 
of friends, whose friendship has continued down 
to the present time. 

Colonel Fuller removed to Bayonne, N. J., 
from New York City in 1871, where he had 
been ——— in commercial pursuits. Upon 
his removal to New Jersey he took up the study 
of law and was admitted to the New Jersey bar 
in 1879, being afterward admitted to practice 
also in the courts of New York and in the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Colonel Fuller has always taken a deep and 
active interest in local, State, and national 

litics. He has been chairman of the State 

ewerage Commission, a member of the State 
Legislature, and State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and has also been a trustee of 
the State Normal School. He is at present and 
has been for many years a member of the Sink- 
ing Fund Commission of Bayonne. 

Gatonal Fuller is one of the best after-dinner 
speakers in New Jersey and is a political cam- 
paigner of convincing power and charm of 
address. 

He is a member of many clubs, among them 
being the Union League Club of Jersey Cit 
the Lotos, Twilight, and Atlantic Yacht pens! 
of New York City; the Pilgrims of the United 
States, and the New England Society; and is 
also a member of the Veteran Society of the 

th Regiment, N.G. N. Y.; George Washin va 
ost, No. 103, G. A. R., Department of 
York, and the Society "of the Army of the 
Potomac. 4.*» 


Richard Vliet Lindabury 


RICHARD Viiet LinDABURY, a prominent member 
of the New Jersey bar and a corporation lawyer of 
national reputation, is a man with the right way 
of looking at the matter of getting on in the world. 
His success he believes to have been due to hard 
work in the proper channel. He also said once, 
“T was brought up to realize I never would accom- 
plish anything but by my own exertions and 
personal effort.” 

He was born sixty years ago at Peapack, Somer- 
set County, N. J 

He received his early education at the public 
schools, at irregular intervals being helped by the 
Rev. Henry P. Thompson, the kind pastor at Pea- 
pack, in his classical studies, who prepared him for ad- 
mission to the sophomore class in 

A serious illness intervened at this time, and Mr. 
Lindabury’s life was despaired of. Two years later, 
having fully recovered, he determined to study law. 

He was admitted to the law office of former Con- 
gressman Alvah A. Clark, a prominent attorney, 

who practised at Somerville, the county - seat. 
While studying law he taught school. Four years 
later he was admitted to the New Jersey bar. 

Mr. Lindabury opened a law office in the small 
town of Bound Brook, N. J., on very humble cap- 
ital. Clients came, however, ina reasonable time. 
After four years of gradually i increasing business the 
young attorney moved to Elizabeth, where he re- 
mained for seventeen years, with ever-increasing 
fortune. 

In 1896 he was drawn to Newark by its many ad- 
vantages and natural attractions. In 1808 he or- 
ganized the present firm of Lindabury, Depue & 
Faulks. 

In 1892 Mr. Lindabury conducted a litigation on 
behalf of the Singer Manufacturing Co. against the 
State for unjust taxation. He retained the famous 
lawyer, a h H. Choate, to assist him in the suit, 
which was finally won after a three years’ fight. 
While the Singer litigation was pending proceedings 
were instituted against the American Tobacco Com- 
pany by the Attorney-General of New Jersey for 
the forfeiture of its charter on the ground, that it 
was an illegal combination in restraint of trade, an 
attack said at the time to have been instigated by 
the Admiral Cigarette Co. Mr. Choate retained 
Mr. Lindabury in this litigation, and together they 
fought the case through the Court of Chancery. 
In the Court of Errors it was argued by Mr. Linda- 
bury alone, Mr. Choate having retired. The sweep- 
ing victory for the defendants in these two cases 
established Mr. Lindabury’s reputation as a cor- 
poration lawyer. 

Among other famous suits in which he has taken 
de are = following: Donald v. The Smelting and 
efining Co.; Meredith v. New Jersey Zinc Co.; 
Geer v. The Amalgamated Copper Co.; Berger 
afterward Hodge v. The United States Steel Cor- 
a: Robothom v. The Prudential Insurance 

mpany and Fidelity Trust Co. of Newark, in 
which the merger plan of those two companies was 
successfully enjoined; Conklin v. The U. S. Ship- 
building Co.; and State v. Rogers and Adrian, in 
which the right of the Supreme Court to adjudicate 
between two rival Senates of the State of New 
Jersey and to determine the true Senate was es- 
tablished. In some of these cases Mr. Lindabury 
was for the defendant, in others for the plaintiff. 
But in all he was successful. 

He is a Democrat, but took a stand against his 
party in the stirring campaign of ’93, when, as vice- 
president of the Anti-Race-Track League, he led 
the campaign which resulted in ridding the State of 
the notorious race-track ring. 

Socially he is popular. He is a member of several 
leading clubs in New York and New Jersey. Farm- 
ing is his hobby, and he has a splendid estate of six 
hundred acres at Bernardsville, N. J., on which he 
has one of the finest herds of Guernsey cattle in the 
country. «*x 
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Nikola Tesla 


NiKOLA TESLA started on his practical career in 
1881 in Budapest, Hungary, where he made his 
first electrical invention, a telephone repeater, and 
conceived the idea of his rotating magnetic field; 
thence he went to France and Germany, where he 
was successively engaged in various branches of 
engineering and manufacture. In 1884 he came 
to the United States, where he has since, as natu- 
ralized citizen, resided. 

Mr. Tesla is the author of numerous scientific 
papers and addresses, and honorary or regular mem- 
ber of many scientific societies, institutions, and 
academies in the United States and abroad; he is 
a life member of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and a member of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, M.A. of Yale, 
LL.D. of Columbia, and Doctor of Science of the 
Vienna Polytechnic School, the latter distinction 
being conferred upon him in acknowledgment of 
his discoveries of the rotating magnetic field and 
principles of wireless energy transmission. The 
Elliott Cresson gold medal was awarded him in 
recognition of his original work first presented 
before the Franklin Institute and the National 
Electric Light Associqtion in 1893, in which one 
of the most important chapters was devoted to a 
description of his wireless method. Mr. Tesla’s 
rank among those who have led in advance in 
knowledge and appreciation of electrical forces is 
among the foremost. ; ? : 

Among his inventions and discoveries are: Sys- 
tem of arc lighting, 1886; Tesla motor and. system 
of alternating current power transmission, popu- 
larly known as two-phase, three-phase, multi-phase, 
or poly- phase systems, which have created a revo- 
lutiorf in electrical engineering and are now uni- 
versally adopted, 1888; system of electrical con- 
version and distribution of oscillatory discharges, 

1889; generators of high-frequency currents and 
effects of these, 1890; transmission of energy 
through a single wire without return, 1891; the 

‘Tesla coil’ or transformer, which has proved an 
indispensable or in many electrical arts, 1891; 
investigations of high-frequency effects and phe- 
nomena, 1891-1893; system of wireless transmis- 
sion of intelligence, 1893; mechanical oscillators 
and generators of electrical oscillations, 1804-1805; 
researches and discoveries in novel radiations, 
material streams, and emanations were published 
in a series of papers in the Electrical Review, New 
York, 1896-1898, in which he announced all the 
salient phenoména later attributed to radium; 
high-potential magnifying transmitter, 1897; sys- 
tem of transmission ot power ithout wires, 1897- 
1905; economic transmission ot energy by refrigera- 
tion, 1898; art of Telautomatics, 1898-1899; dis- 
covery of stationary electrical waves in the earth, 
1899; burning of atmospheric nitrogen, and pro- 
duction of other electrical effects of transcending 
intensities, 1899-1900; method and apparatus for 
magnifying feeble effects, 1901-1902; art of in- 
dividualization, 1902-1903. The development of 
his system of world- telegraphy and telephony and 
of the transmission of power without wires has 
engaged much of his attention since that time. 

His most important recent work is the discovery 
of a new mechanical principle which “he has em- 
bodied in a great variety of machines, as reversible 
gas and steam turbines, pumps, blowers, air com- 
pressors, water turbines, mechanical transfor: ners 
and transmitters of power, hot-air engines, etc. 
This principle enables the production of prime 
movers capable of developing ten horse-power, or 
even more, for each pound of weight. By their ap- 
plication to aerial navigation and the propulsion of 
vessels, high speeds are practicable. «*» 





Richard Charles Veit 


From office-boy to stockholder—the story, 
typically American, is always interesting. In the 
present case it is made particularly so by the fact 
that the company with which it is associated is of 
so colossal a character that its products are car- 
ried on the backs of Syrian camels and Chinese 
coolies, are found in the huts and camps of Alas- 
kan gold-seekers and South-American Indians, and 
form part of the packs of donkey trains crossing 
the mountains of Spain and Portugal. 

The business organization referred to is, of 
course, the Standard Oil Company, and one of 
those geniuses of the commercial world who prac- 
tically devoted their lives to its interests is the 
subject of the following outlined biography. 

Richard Charles Veit is a native of New York, 
in which city he was born on the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1855. Receiving his educational preparation 
in the public schools of the metropolis, he was 
offered by his father the privilege of a course at 
the College of the City of New York, to enter 
which he was fully equipped. 

The boy decided, however, in favor of an 
early entrance into active business life, and at the 
age of thirteen he was given employment as an 
office-boy with the Standard Oil Company, his 
salary being three dollars per week. With that 
world-famed and superbly systematized and man- 
aged business organization he has ever since been 
associated. But the willing and enthusiastic 
office-boy of forty years since is to-day one of the 
active factors in the guidance of the company 
that once received full value for its weekly ex- 
penditure of three dollars. 

Mr. Veit in time was given the management of 
the Standard Oil Company’s immensely important 
and constantly growing marine department. 

Mr. Veit has long been one of the Standard’s 
substantial stockholders. He is also financially 
interested in a number of other prosperous cor- 
porations, including the Gas Engine and Power 
Co. and Charles L. Seabury & Co., Consolidated. 
He is a stanch supporter of several of the city’s 


’ philanthropic and other institutions, being vice- 


president of the J. Hood Wright Hospital and a 
patron of St. Mark’s Hospital, the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and the New York 
Zoological Society, which has the New York 
Aquarium and Zoological Park under its manage- 
ment, He is a member of the American Society 


of Mechanical Engineers and the New York Yacht 
Club, is chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Atlantic Yacht Club, and is one of the directorate 
of the Lotos Club. ax 








Haskins & Sells 


WITHIN the present generation the certified 
public accountant has become one of the most 
important factors in the financial affairs of large 
corporations. Business men have been forced to 
the conclusion that it is not enough to employ a 
skilled bookkeeping staff, and have their work 
checked by private auditors. As a proof of good 
faith, if for no other reason, it is desirable to ob- 
tain yearly or half yearly a clean bill of health 
from some reliable outside source. The certified 
public accountant has arisen to supply this need. 
His functions are legally recognized in most 
States, and in New York, at least, he must pass an 
examination before the University Regents. 

In an address delivered in 1908, Mr. Elijah W. 
Sells outlined very clearly the character and op- 
portunities of the profession. ‘The position of 
the public accountant in respect to corporations 
and their management,” he said, “is always an 
independent one. Unlike the attorney, he is not 
expected to make out a case. The character of 
the service he renders is impersonal. All he can 
do is to tell what the facts are, and they exist for 
his examination in forms so tangible and so sub- 
ject to other scrutiny than his own that even if he 
were willing to prostitute his calling he would never 
daretodoso. Itis equally true that the knowledge 
he obtains of the affairs of corporations is necessari- 
ly intimate, accurate, and substantially complete.” 

Mr. Sells is a member of the well-known ac- 
counting firm of Haskins «& Sells, of New York 
City. This firm has been in the field for a good 
many years, and its reputation is based upon a 
long list of achievements in public accounting. 
Perhaps its most spectacular job was the straight- 
ening out of the finances of the city of Chicago. 
The difficulty and importance of this work may 
be appreciated from the single statement that it 
was discovered in 1901 that no balance in the 
Special Assessment Account had been struck since 
the great fire. 

The services of Haskins & Sells are requisitioned 
by banks, railroad companies, municipalities, and 
business -enterprises of every description. Con- 
cerns desiring to float a loan find it necessary to 
demonstrate the extent of their resources, and to 
prove that their bookkeeping has been straight- 
forward and up to date. Corporations threatened 
with bankruptcy, and those whose methods seem 
dubious, are often investigated upon the demand 
of creditors, or even of their own stockholders. 
These are but two of the great variety of situa- 
tions that cail for the assistance of the public 
accountant. 

In a profession that ranks very high in the mat- 
ter of incorruptible honesty, Haskins & Sells oc- 
cupy an honored place. They may be termed 
consulting physicians of the business world, and 
most ably have they demonstrated their fitness to 
serve in this capacity. 4*» 








John J. Carty 


Tue development of the telephone from the day of its 
first trial to its present position as one of the very fore- 
most among universal utilities is due to the work of men 
who are little known outside of their own business and 
social circles. 

One of the most important figures in this development 
is John J. Carty, chief engineer of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. He has spent his en- 
tire career in the telephone service, and probably there 
is no man alive to-day ‘vho has a more complete under- 
standing of the practical scope of the subject. Mr. 
Carty’s work has done as much by pularize the tele- 
phone as that of any other man. that the telephone 
means to the farmer is due to ‘es pi... of Mr. Carty. 
In recognition of this achievement the Fr anklin Insti- 
tute of Pennsylvania conferred upon him the Edward 
Longstreth Medal of Merit. 

It is generally conceded that New York has by far 
the largest telephone system in the world, and_un- 
doubtedly in all respects the best equipped. Some of the 
most useful of this equipment is the work of Mr. Carty. 

Born in Cambridge, Mass., April 14, 1861, he had been 
given a liberal early "education in the public schools of 
his native place. He accepted an opportunity to enter 
the service of the Bell Telephone Company. That was 
in the very early stages of the telephone. It is more 
than thirty years ago now since he entered the service, 
and during that time he has worked continuously in 
behalf of its growth and development. His first work 
was in Boston, and while there he contributed a number 
of ideas which greatly improved the service. The first 
multiple switchboard installed in Boston was placed 
under his direction. For the express telephone system 
peculiar to the city of Boston, Mr. Carty designed and 
installed a switchboard which was the first metallic 
circuit multiple board to go into service. 

Mr. Carty was twenty-six years of age when he first 
came to New York. It was in 1887 that he took charge 
of the cable department of the Western Electric Com- 
pany in the East, with headquarters in New York City. 
A short time after he took charge of the cable department 
of the Western Electric Company he took charge of the 
switchboard department of the same company. His 
work in this department embraced the entire East, and 
his headquarters remained in New York City. Under 
his Serectien were installed most of the large switchboards 
of that among which was the original Cortlandt 
Street () o York headquarters) multiple switchboard. 

When the Metropolitan Telephone and Telegraph 
Company (now the New York Telephone Company) 
recognized the necessity for organizing its entire service, 
Mr. Carty was called upon to undertake the task. It 
was in 1889 that he undertook to organize all of the 
technical departments of the company. The personnel 
of his department is a matter of pride to him. 

In recognition of his achievements as an engineer and 
in view of the service he rendered the Japanese govern- 
ment in connection with engineering matters, he was 
decorated by the Emperor of Japan with the order of the 
Rising Sun. 

As a result of his solution of the problem presented by 
the New York Central Railroad in the city of New York, 
he devised a mechanism known as the ‘ ‘bridging bell,’ 
whereby any number of stations, even as many as one 
hundred, might be placed upon a line without in any way 
impairing the transmission of speech. 

As chief engineer of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Mr. Carty is responsible for the 
standardizing of method of construction and operation 
of the vast plant of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 

has been active in matters pertaining to the im- 
provement of engineering education in its higher branches, 
and is a member of the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education. In connection with the tech- 
nical or what might be called the ‘‘trade school” feature 
of educational work, he has taken a lively interest, and is 
an active member of the Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, and is a member of the Board of 
Education of Short Hills, in New Jersey. 

Mr. Carty has n prominent in the affairs of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, of which he 
is vice-president and director. He is past-president of 
the New York Electrical Society; member of the Frank- 
lin Institute of Pennsylvania; member of the Society of 
Arts, and honorary member of the American Electro- 
Therapeutic Association, the Telephone Sos iety of Penn- 
sylvania, the Telephone Society of New F England, and 
the Telephone Society of New York. «*s 








Ansel Oppenheim 


ANSEL OPPENHEIM, financier, lawyer, real-es- 
tate and railroad operator, is one of those men 


peculiarly the product of the United States. In- 
deed, there is no other country on the face of the 
globe that has such men or gives them the oppor- 
tunity to rise, achieve, and ‘‘make good"’ as this 
glorious republic. 

He divides his time equally between New York 
City and St. Paul, Minnesota, where his chief in- 
terests lie. In this city his offices are at 31 
Nassau Street, in St. Paul in the Oppenheim 
Building. 

The son of Isaac and Henrietta Oppenheim, 
who came from Germany in 1842, he was born in 
New York City in 1847. His father, Isaac Oppen- 
heim, meanwhile entered into the mercantile life 
of New York, in which he gained a fair compe- 
tence. 

Mr. Ansel Oppenheim got an excellent educa- 
tion in the public schools and college of New York. 
He began the study of law at an early age. Moved 
to Sparta, Wisconsin, where he was happily mar- 
ried June 21, 1869, to Miss Josie Greve, daughter 
of Herman Greve, one of the best-known men in 
the State and one of the largest owners of St. 
Paul real estate. 

Mr. Oppenheim was admitted to practice at the 
Minnesota bar in 1878 at St. Paul, in which city 
he formed a co-partnership with the Hon. John 
Bresbin. Together they built up a lucrative busi- 
ness before the legal fraternity of the great North- 
west. He was always a keen and sagacious man, 
so while practising law he kept his eyes open for 
chances to amass money. It was not long before 
he became convinced that in the real-estate opera- 
tions he would have a far quicker and easier road 
to ultimate success. 

With his father-in-law, Herman Greve, they 
started buying largely in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
real estate, organizing a firm known as H. Greve 
& Co. They dealt almost entirely in large 
dealings, such as real estate, railways, and other 
varied interests. 

The firm purchased, in 1880, the St. Paul City 
Railway, and Mr. Oppenheim, following that 
stroke of business enterprise, became launched in 
many of the more important and successful enter- 
prises of that famous city of the great Northwest. 

He now participated largely in railway interests; 
particularly was this the case with the Chicago, 
St. Paul & Kansas City Railroad, which was after- 
ward merged in the present Chicago, Great West- 
ern Railway, of which he was vice-president and 
director, that company owning a most important 
railway system covering the distance from 
Chicago northwest to St. Paul and southwest to 
Kansas City. 

He was also a member of the firm of Oppenheim 
& Kalman, who, with associates, built the Metro- 
politan Opera House in St. Paul, which at the 
time of its building was regarded as one of the 
finest edifices of its kind in the Northwest. He 
was also president of the Union Stock Yards of 
St. Paul when they were first built. 

He is still interested as director in numerous 
corporations in St. Paul, including the Interstate 
Investment Company, Limited, of which he is the 
vice-president, and he also keeps up his connection 
with the Metropolitan Opera House, of St. Paul. 

As a financier Mr. Oppenheim holds an enviable 
and solid position. His financial connections are 
in the West, the East, and reach out to financial 
centers beyond the seas. He has naturally a 
close and intimate connection with capitalists, 
There is no man who has better judgment of 
values and investments than Mr. Oppenheim. He 
has frequently been interviewed by financial 
papers in regard to Northwest conditions and in- 
vestments.in New York. He has also written 
several articles for London financial journals on 
subjects pertaining to Minnesota and the North- 
west. 

Aside from all these varied interests of a busy 
man’s life, it will not be amiss to say Mr. Oppen- 
heim is a most charming man-—a born story- 
teller, witty, bright, and a lover of music. He 
has been closely identified with municipal affairs 
in his adopted home. Before going West, here in 
New York he was a member of the Thirty-seventh 
Regiment, National Guard of the State of New 
York. 

After becoming a citizen of St. Paul he was at 
once appointed to several civic positions. In 1880, 
a member of the board of Equalization of the 
State of Minnesota, and in 1890 was a member of 
the Assembly of the city of St. Paul. He is a 
Democrat, and served as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic County Committee of Ramsey County at 
St. Paul. Was also chairman of the State Demo- 
cratic Committee of Minnesota, and he was one of 
the secretaries at the National Democratic Con- 
vention which nominated Grover Cleveland for 
the first time President of the United States at 
Chicago in 1884. 

He is also a member of the Town and County 
Club of St. Paul, the Minnesota Club of St. Paul, 
and the Historical Society of Minnesota, and 
several other societies. He is a Freemason. 

Mrs. Oppenheim holds a very prominent piace 
in the best society circles of New York City and 
St. Paul. Known as an author of several interest- 
ing books and a frequent contributor of polished 
verses to leading magazines, and closely identified 
with charitable and civic improyements in St. 
Paul. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oppenheim have three sons. The 
eldest, Herman, who is a lawyer by profession, has 
always shown a preference for country life, and 
is now a farmer near Bound Brook, N. J. The 
second son, Louis, is a broker in New York City 
he married Miss Genevieve Thomas, of Baltimore 
The third boy, by name Greve, is living in St. Paul 
and is married to Miss Lillian King, of Min- 
neapolis. 4*» 








The Gentler View 
By FLORIDA PIER 
Bills 


fHereE are many kinds of bills and 
many kinds of people who pay them, but 


there are certain bills that the most rea- 
senable-minded people cannot) pay calm- 
Iv. It is not that they seem exorbitant, 


it is that they exist at all. The size has 
nothing to do with one’s anger. It is the 
feeling of being so unjustifiably treated, 
of having been wronged by a person to 
whom vou have done no harm, to whom, 
in fact, you were very civil during a try- 
ing time. You did not want to have plas- 
tering done; it upset your plans and 
spoiled some of vour furniture, but from 
the beginning to the end you were cour- 
teous to the plasterers, giving every as- 
sistance needed, and not once letting them 
see what) you thought of plastering in 
general. Then, weeks after, when you had 
almost managed to forget the incident, 
and at least held no grudge against those 
most closely implicated, a bill arrived, 
and it was revealed to you that not only 
did fate expect you to put up with the 
first part of the process, but that you 
must also pay in money that would do 
so many pleasanter things. And this for 
an experience that was neither your fault 
nor at your desire. 

It is at such times that the best of us 
misbehave and amiounce that we are 
heing robbed, and that we have no inten- 
tion of standing it. We read the items 
aloud at the breakfast table. The work- 
man’s time—an exorbitant sum. Why, 
in the name of all that is just ‘and right, 
did he take so much time? You pay 


double, because he took four days when 
you longed to have him out of the house 
an hour after his first entering it. It is 


the unreasonableness of it that cuts. 

For every virtue you possess, for 
every attribute of good citizenship. you 
are penalized. All the unattractive 
things that you do from no personal en- 
jovment of them, but merely because it 
makes matters more agreeable for one’s 
friends, and because there is a prejudice 
in their favor to which vou from good 
nature conform, cost the most fantastic 
sums, and the eharges are based on the 
most. ridiculous pleas. 

After “workmen’s time” comes ‘ ma- 
terials.” They «re not the materials you 
wished, for those you eould not afford, 
neither are they good materials. for vou 
know from experience that the materials 
used are always those whieh possess the 
one quality of having to be replaced with- 
in the shortest possible time; vet for these 
undesirable, impracticable things you pay, 
and pay enormously. 

Then, too. there is the recurring mys- 
tery that baffles and maddens—why de- 
sirable) things are always » moderately 
priced and disagreeable things rated at 
gigantic values. Tt ought to be the other 
way about, but it never is. Charming 
things are «frequently so cheap: that you 
cannot remember the next day what you 
paid for them, the price completely  slip- 
ping from your mind. While, on the other 
hand, washerwomen and dentists are per- 
fectly brazen in their charges. It is no 
fun for you to have the same garments 
washed weekly, wearing them out as it 
does, and only emphasizing their silly 
aptitude for becoming soiled. And you 
never asked for teeth. Torturesome hours 
are spent tinkering at the badly made 


little pests. Yet it is always you who 
pay. The dentist was not hurt, but he is 
remunerated. You suffered at his  pleas- 


ure, and then get a bill for it. [t is not 
right. 

Utopias, soeial reforms, and all’ that 
sort of thing are all very well, but what 
vou want is a society based on something 
more sensible than working hard for 
money that must be spent on things you 
dislike having, and for whieh nothing ean 
he said exeept that they enable you to go 
on working all the harder. Grocery bills, 


for instance. of the past six months 

what eould be more heartrending than the 
presentation of sueh a doeument? Not a 
thing listed that is still in existence! 
Every item gone, and you asked to pay 


for them! Nothing to show for it except 
that vou are still alive! Who wants to 
he alive at such moments? Tf it Is true 
that vou would not be in this world at 
the present moment if vou had not con- 
sumed that interminable list) of unap- 
petizing things, living seems a loathsome 
business, and the fuel necessary out of all 
proportion to the amount gained. You are 
a little ashamed to have put se many 
people to so much trouble with so small 
a thing to show at the end. Tt does not 
seem intelligent of you or of the grocer. 

This entire class of bills, and the reader 
by this time surely recognizes it as one 
he knows well and ean add individually 
disliked items to, gains for the most ami- 
able people a reputation ‘tliey do not de- 
serve. There are certain tyrannies every 
one has a right to revolt against, and such 
bills as these should be ineluded in the 
list. What if we do bluster and fuss and 
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Familiarity 
Makes 
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Advertising is the mother of familiarity. Sales are 
the offspring. It is the goods with which the public is 
most familiar that come first to the public’s mind 
when buying time arrives. 
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Tricks of Trapping and Trap-Making 
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act in a manner that our families dis- 
approve of? The relaxation of bluster- 
ing is all we get out of it. Religious and 
civil wars are never criticized, and a cer- 
tain kind of bill fires us with the same 
spirit that causes these big movements. 
We know that in the end we will have 
to succumb and pay. We realize only too 
keenly that society is against us, and that 
instead of being called martyrs or patri- 
ots we are being set down as crotchety 
and unreasonable, but in spite of all this 
we want to register a protest against 
what we regard now, and will always re- 
gard, as a personal wrong. We are will- 
ing to pay, but we are not willing to pay 
willingly. We may be cowed by the ab- 
surdities of this world to a certain ex- 
tent. but not to that extreme limit of 
slavery where we have learned to endure 
silently glaring injuries.  Blustering at 
such moments is not ill breeding. Neither 
is it pointless. We feel it to be a moral 
duty. Tf the phrase was not hackneyed we 
would say it was a matter of principle. 
That, at any rate, is what we mean, and 
when we bluster, we bluster as one per- 
forming a sacred rite. 





Hide-and-Seek with a Mountain 

For two years a curious sort of game 
was played in that little-known region of 
Chinese Turkestan among the great moun- 
tain ranges of Tian Shan. The = chief 
participants of the game. which was of 
the scientific sort, were Dr. Merzbacher, 
an Alpinist, and Khan-tengri, the highest 
peak of the country. 

This part of the world was long en- 
veloped in obscurity, and until Dr. Merz- 
bacher’s survey, no good maps of it 
existed. The mountains are wild and 
picturesque, and cover ground four or five 
times as great as the Alps. 

Many of the peaks measure over 20,000 
feet in height. Khan-tengri, the highest of 
all exceeds the rest by some 4,000 feet. 
The region is regarded as very difficult. of 
aecess, and old Chinese travelers have 
left many thrilling stories of its dangers. 

Khan-tengri never having been definite- 
ly located, Merzbacher undertook — the 
task. For nearly two years he searched 
before he could pin the elusive mountain 
down to topographical accuracy. It was 
a veritable game of hide-and-seek between 
a man and a mountain, and the curious 
and interesting part of it all was that 
often and again the mountain was ‘in 
plain sight. The route to it, however, 
was most difficult to trace. and the 
seeker realized that until he was actual- 
ly at the mountain’s base he could not 
show its relations to. the rest of the 
range. After months of toil and disap- 
pointment, the mountain was — finally 
trapped and the riddle solved, 








MY MARVELOUS GOLF 
MACHINE 


(Continued from page 14) 


and third in fours, on the long fourth hole 
he took three to the green, wliich T easily 
made in two. It was the same on the long 
seventh, ninth, and twelfth. At the 
Marl-pit I wound up the machine for a 
very fancy, sky-high piteh of one hun- 
dred and ten yards, that landed two 
yards from the cup, and was held back by 
only one blade of grass from being down 
in one. 

“Um-m-m!” said Farleigh, a little pale, 
though still very calm, as he took his 
mashie out of the bag. “ Um-m-m! T 
don't think old Mons. Aurelius was ever 
up against quite such a situation as 
this.” Nevertheless, Dick drove the green 
very handsomely and ran down the twelve- 
foot putt for a half in two. 

Although TI admired his courage, I 
didn’t let up on him, and by the time we 
reached the sixteenth tee IT had = him 
dormie three. Now, then, to wind up a 
glorious struggle and glut my revenge by 
really letting the machine out and driv- 
ing over the pond, over the distant bunk- 
er, and on to the putting-green, three hun- 
dred and eighty yards away!—aided. of 
course, by the stiff southeaster that was 
blowing. 

I wound up the spring to the limit, set 
the pitch of the blade at the highest angle 
for a long flight off the wind, took aim 
about four degrees to the right of the 
flag, and pressed the trigger. Great Scott! 
What had happened to my glorious golf- 
machine? The blade didn’t fly forward at 
all. The ball Jay all unmoved. The 
works of the machine gave forth a long, 
hideous whirring, jarring note, like the 
sound of a rattlesnake, or an alarm-clock, 
or some other reptile. For a moment I 
was dazed, overwhelmed. 


Out of the hurlyburly a clear, familiar .~ 


sound came to me. It was the voice of 
Shiraki. ° ’ 

“Seven o’clock, sir,” he was saying. 
“T set the alarm - clock, but I must come 
in and call you, too. You remember, you 
going play golf with Mr. Farleigh this 
morning.” 
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@ There is in Cleveland a big manufact- 
urer of automobiles—a man of ideas. 


@ He tried a way to find out for him- 
self what kind of automobile advertising 
was worth while. 


@So he had letters written to the 
thousands of customers who had bought 
his automobiles, and asked them what 
magazines they read and liked the best. 


q Most of them said Harper's. 


@ Then another big company that 
manufactures automobiles—an Indian- 
apolis firm—tried the same plan with 
their great list of purchasers. 


@ And with them it was the same— 
HARPER’S led all. — 


Most people who read Harper’s 
Magazine regularly have money 
enough to buy an automobile. 


We'll tell you the names of the auto- Thirty-five cents a 
mobile firms if you want to know. 
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Why Not Now ? 


Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Office, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















